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EXTRACTS FROM JOURNAL 

1861.—ANoTHER New-Year’s 
Day! Dear me! how astonishingly fast they 
come round; and all so like one another. If I 
did not begin to perceive a few gray hairs about 
I should hardly credit the 


"Ist January, 


dear Bijou’s muzzle, 
lapse of the last ten years, 

‘*T have been interrupted by a singularly 
agreeable and well-timed visit from my valued 
friend and physician, Sir Merlin Merrivale. He 
quite poh-pohs the notion of my being bilious, 
and assures me I look younger than I have done 


these ten years! 


note from Sir Merlir 
!’ pretty name! I a 


Sir Merli stro, 


ak p.m- A 
book. ‘ Eothen 
him my opinion of the work. 
ly advises me to travel. 
delightful thoug 
it has positively illumined th k 
Why should I not follow in t 
*‘ Kothen ?? why should 
and ste 


<=5 p.m. \ 
me; 
istence ! 
ing footsteps of 
bask in the rays of Eastern suns, 
drooping spirits in the reviving influences 
their magical mirages? The 
spiration! I instantly rang for my faithful M 
ikin, and bade her prepare for Eastern travel 


ide 1 WAS an 


‘A \\ \ Wy 
\ WAN tt 


IN THE LADIES’ CABIN. 
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the shortest notice. Ishall not dread the wrench 


from old associations; familiar.faces can make 
any land a home. Dear little Bijou! 
shall vou be left behind. 

“ January 10.—-(On board P. and O. steamer). 
The day is bright, cheerful, breezy! Captain 
Weatherbow has just presented himself to me. 
A very pleasing, animated personage! He real- 
izes my idea of what Christopher Columbus 
must have been; full of dash and daring: I 
think I have an instinctive attraction toward | 
members of his profession, so open-hearted, | 
frank, and free-spoken! 


435 
**5 o’clock.—Dinner-time. We have a little 


ground-swell ; nothing to speak of. I have never 


neither clearly understood why the smell of cabbage 


| Should be the most penetrating and persistent 


of 


all odors on board ship. 
**5}—Minikin and I have thought it best to 
seek the retirement of the ladies’ cabin. 

“15th January.—A terribie blow has fallen on 
me, at a time when my whole soul was expand- 
ing with delight under the novel influences of 
this delightful Oriental scene. Minikin, my 
faithful Minikin, refuses to accompany me fur- 


MINIKIN'S REFUSAL, 
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**On landing from the steamer, we were in- 
stantly surrounded by large herds of donkeys, 


and their picturesque attendants, who assured | 


us, in broken English, that no other mode of 


conveyance to the town was forthcoming. I 


was cheerfully preparing to mount, when I was 


startled by a fearful shriek from Minikin, caused | 
by an attempt on the part of one of the donkey- 


men to lift her into the saddle. Administering 


an energetic blow with her muff in the face of | 


the offending individual, she exclaimed in pierc- 


ing, agitated accents—‘ That she had been al-| 


ready put upon more than she had ever ought 


to abear; that she never had had no idea of | 


what she had had to undergo through with; but 
as to donkeys—never! Donkeys was all very 
well in their proper place—’Ighgate or ’Amp- 
stead; but the line must be drawn somewhere. 
That for her part nothing should induce her to 
demean herself by riding into a respectable town 
on one of them ’ere ridiculous animals, with one 
of them bare-legged cannibals a hanging on by 
his tail! no, not if she knowed it!” In short, 
she gave me warning on the spot, and expressed 
her determination to return to England by the 
next steamer. My own lonely situation struck 
cold upon my heart—thus left, stranded as it 
were, and desolate, among my boxes, on a for- 
eign shore. 

‘*16th January.—A most fortunate occurrence 
in the course of yesterday afternoon restored me 


to that tranquillity of mind which my poor Mini- | 


kin’s desertion had greatly disturbed. Winding 
my solitary way through the narrow streets of 
Alexandria, attended by several self-constituted 
Arab guardians, who had apportioned my boxes 
between them, at the rate of two donkeys to 
each box, I suddenly heard myself accosted by 
name, and in good English, by a friendly, cheer- 
ful voice, proffering assistance. It proved to be 
that of Mr. H. T., one of the princely merchants 
of Alexandria, who had heard of my arrival; 
and having been informed of my present uncom- 
fortable and unprotected condition, had thus 
kindly come forward to rescue me from it. I 
am even now under his pleasant and friendly 
roof, where I am to continue during the short 
period of my sojourn in Alexandria. What an 
invaluable guide and counselor in this outset 
of my pilgrimage ! 

*© 17th January.—I have been fully occupied 
in seeing Dragomen, as such attendants are call- 
ed. All the comfort of my voyage up the Nile 
will depend upon the efficiency of this person ; 
it is therefore necessary to use extra caution and 
prudence in my choice. Mr. T. recommends 
me to take a respectable Maltese of his acquaint- 
ance ; rather a humdrum vulgar countenance ! 
Francisco’s face repels me. His character is ex- 
cellent, I know; but in the constant guide and 
attendant on such a journey one requires some- 
thing beyond the mere vulgar virtues which 
would recommend a London butler. One asks 
some spark of the ethereal fire of poetry! some 





of the energy of genius and romantic daring! | dium of our liberties—the law. Young as he is, 
I have just seen a person who unites these char- | he already writes himself W.S., or ‘ Writer to 


acteristics in a peculiar degree. I think he wil] 
suit me exactly. He is a Greek; his nam, 
Dimitri—a noble-looking being, in full Albaniay 
costume. He realizes my notion of what Lord 
Byron must have been in the first flush of his 
romantic manhood. As he stood before me i; 
a fine martial attitude, leaning on an arm-chair. 
as though it had been a ‘sounding shield,’ ] 
could not help fancying that, to a poet's or a 
painter’s eye, we might have sat for Dido and 
/Eneas! Dear little Bijou seems to have taken 
an unconquerable prejudice against him. To- 
day I remove to Cairo. I grieve to enter th 
‘Victorious City’ in so tame and prosaic a con- 
veyance as a railroad-carriage: alas! where ar 
the caravans from Mecca, the merchants from 
Baghdad, the princes disguised as camel-driv- 
ers, that my imagination had promised itself? 
Where, oh! where, are the Jinns and Afreets, 
the tomb-haunting ghouls, and mahogany-faced 
magicians of my dreams? The shriek of the 
locomotive has scared the delightful phantoms 
away forever. 

*©18th January.—The charm of my delight- 
ful pilgrimage increases hourly: on the short 
but interesting railroad journey between Alex- 
andria and Cairo I found myself in contact with 
a singularly pleasing Scotch family—the Mac- 
Fishys of that ilk. We entered into conversa- 
tion, and soon found that our mutual impres- 
sions of the shifting scene around assimilated in 
a really remarkable manner. On arriving at 
Shepherd’s Hotel I joined their party at th 


| table-d’héte, and we have agreed to continu 


daily companions. Unprotected as I am, and 
in some measure unused to battle with the hos- 
tile array of unforeseen contingencies, the pro- 
tection of Mr. MacFishy, and the companion- 
ship of his amiable wife and daughter, are ad- 
vantages for which I can not be too grateful, 
The husband is silent and abstracted, but with 
much of the dry and ‘pawkie’ humor of his 
country. He recalls to my mind some of those 
delightful characters that figure on the graphi: 
page of the Great Northern Magician. Rich- 
ard Monyplies and Bailie Jarvie come with ir- 
resistible force to my recollection as I gaze upon 
his astute yet benignant countenance: Mrs. Mac- 
Fishy is a most excellent, motherly creature— 
perhaps not refined in appearance or manners, 
but full of good-humor and kindness. Mr. An- 
drew MacFishy, junior, a very delightful com- 
panion. Without much regularity of feature, 
or height of stature, his appearance is, never- 
theless, singularly prepossessing. The nose is 
slightly ‘retroussé;’ the eye lively and, as it 
were, conquering in expression ; there is a gen- 
eral air of self-reliance and readiness to meet all 
emergencies in his appearance ; the contour of 
the head is remarkably bold and resolute; the 
hair of that bright, energetic hue called ‘ High- 
land red,’ which I own I think characteristic and 
becoming. He has hitherto devoted his very 
superior talents to the study of that great palla- 
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the Signet’—a place of great trust, I am told, in 
the Scottish legal ranks. Altogether he is a 
very remarkable young man, and reulizes in 
some degree my idea of the Cid. His sister 
Euphemia is the least attractive figure in the 


family group; but she is a very estimable young | 


I think I 


person, and perfectly inoffensive. 


may consider myself wonderfully fortunate in | 


having accidentally fallen in with souls so kin- 
dred in their aspirations—so delightfully at- 
tuned to my own peculiar organization ! 

‘21st January.—A dreadful blow has fallen 
on me; with circumstances of such aggravated 


4 


horror that, for a season, Reason tottered on 
her throne. I pause to compose my shattered 
nerves, and will endeavor to relate the facts with 
calmness and resignation. 

“For some time back I had begun to fear 
that Dimitri’s moral qualities did not quite come 
up to the standard which his splendid physique 
had led me to expect. His ‘poses’ were cer- 
tainly magnificent; quite statuesque; in fact, 
| the Apollo-Belvedere could not have handed a 
plate with greater grace and dignity. Dimitri 
| was evidently so conscious of the grandeur of 
| his attitudes in repose that he avoided all oc- 
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casions of disturbing them by work of any de- 
scription. Moreover, I own I consider clean- 
liness quite indispensable in one’s personal at- 
tendant, but Dimitri’s habits could not be said 
to realize that idea. This was not all; Mr. 
Andrew MacF., having kindly taken on him- 
self the examination of Dimitri’s little weekly 
accounts, discovered that during my stay in 
Egypt I had been paying for donkeys at the 
rate of elephants. I still hope and believe that 
this was merely the result of ignorance of the 
tariff in these matters, and not a positive want 
of integrity, though the abstraction of some mi- 
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nor articles of dress, and the unexplained disap. 
pearance of my purse on one particular oce; 
sion, certainly had, what Mr. Andrew jJocosely 
termed, ‘a fishy look,’ and what I can not 


But thes 


denominate a doubtful appearance. 


are nothings compared with the horrible even 
] 
l 


have to record. My beloved Bijou, the 
companion of my trayels— 
had been intrusted to Dimit 


charge ; he had orders to conduct it to its morn 


the only link be tw 


me and home 


ing and evening promenade. 


ed of the ferocious nature of the indigene 


dogs : 


CONGENIAL SPIRITS. 


a- 
but 


t] 


I had been warn- 


I had repeatedly recommended the great- 
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est caution and discretion on the subject. Alas! 
Yesterday morning they went forth to- 
liow can I relate 


in Vain. 
gether—one alone returned. 
the dreadful details ? Dimitri stood before me 
in the attitude of Ulysses relating his shipwreck 
to the Princess Nausicaa. His hands contained 
the last relics of my beloved Bijou; the ears and 
tail alone remained to tell that terrible story. / 
! Need I say that Dimitri fled from 


was alone 


the spectacle of my despair? need I say that 


that flight was permanent ? 
‘ 98th January.—After the dreadful event re- 
corded in the last page of my journal I remained 


iii 


BAA Cet 


A TALE 


MALE IN THE EAST 
in a kind of stupor, from which 
of my good fi 


} 
ot 


for 
neither the kind 
Mrs. MacFishy, nor the lively sal 
Andrew, could 


some time 
attentions end 
M 

Aft- 


1 was prevailed upon t 


at first avail to rouse me 
er a time, however, 
face the future, and I agreed to accompany 
Nile, which 


Dare | whis- 


them on the projected voyage up the 
we had previously contemplated. 

per to my own heart that for the first time 
I felt a shade 
ment in the amount of sympathy these other- 
ls afforded me ? Miss Eu 
phemia I overheard speaking in what I consider 


since 


our acquaintance of disappoint 


wise excellent frien 





OF HORROR. 





RE 


a 


a 
vs 
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e 
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an unfeeling tone of the ‘sin of making this 
awfu’ stramash about a bit brute beast, when we 
wad be better employed bewailing the iniquities 
of this heathen land, and striving to awaken the 
puir demented inhabitants to a sense of their 
danger.’ Mrs. MacFishy is always good-hu- 
mored and friendly, but she is subject to fits of 
abstraction of a singular nature, which usually 
come on toward evening. I think the climate 
oppresses her: I heard her answer a simple 
question quite incoherently the other day after 
an early dinner. 

** Mr. MacFishy is never very communicative, 
and of late has been wholly occupied with prep- 
arations for our voyage. I agreed at once to all 
the provisions of a little contract which Mr. An- 
drew has drawn up with friendly celerity and 
professional acumen, as to the terms on which I 
should become a member of their party up the 
Nile. They undertake all the trouble of the 
arrangements, and assign to me a nice little 
cabin, about six feet long and two wide, in 
which (with a little contrivance) I have made 
myself pretty comfortable. In return for these 
advantages I pay in advance half the expenses 
of the hire of the dahabieh, or boat, as well as 
half the cost of the daily expenditure. 

‘**T consider this truly liberal on their part, 
as, although they are a numerous party and I 
am alone, the emancipation from all pecuniary 
disputes and worries, to which I have a natural 
aversion, and the comfort and respectability of 
such efficient protection, render it to me a most 
satisfactory arrangement. We have all laugh- 
ingly agreed to a clause which Mr. MacFishy 
has added, to the effect that whoever tires of the 
voyage, and separates voluntarily from the par- 
ty, must forfeit his or her share of the expenses. 

** Our boat is in fact a raft, with a one-storied 
cottage on it. ‘ Forward,’ as it is technically 
called—or, as I should describe it, in the little 
front yard before the cottage door—the Arab 
sailors sit and row the boat; there also they eat, 
drink, sing, sleep, say their prayers, and often 
throttle each other. 

“ 30th January.—I am in,the presence of the 
Pyramids! This thought dwarfs into insignifi- 
cance every other impression. How shall I de- 
scribe the flood of sensations that almost over- 
whelmed my soul when I reflected! 

** Although my friends did not appear as rauch 
impressed as I was myself by the sublime spec- 


tacle before us, and indeed expressed some dis- | 
satisfaction with the general appearance of the | 


Pyramids, still there was no lack of archxologic- 
al disquisition, 
Pharaohs must have been ‘jolly old cocks,’ and 
were evidently cognizant ‘of a thing or two.’ 
Miss Euphemia demurred to this proposition on 
moral and religious grounds. Euphemia is apt 


best to refrain from offering an opinion. Good 
Mrs. MacFishy was too much absorbed in the 


preparations for luncheon to take any lively in- | 


terest in the subject; and her husband, over- 
come by the heat of the day, was wrapped in 


| or chivalrous qualities; alas! 


Mr. Andrew observed that the | 
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peaceful slumbers. Some picturesque Arabs— 
one of whom exactly embodied my notion of 
what Abd-el-Kader must be— grouped them- 
selves around us, watching with friendly } 
unobtrusive interest the development of t! 
luncheon-basket. 


ut 
ul 
They are a truly sympatherix 
people, and show the most intelligent apprecia 
tion of our manners and customs—and all be- 
longing tous. Three silver spoons disappeared 
in the most unaccountable manner toward th 
end of the repast. It was distressing to me ir 
the extreme, as I feared that our amiable an 
picturesque visitants might fancy that their hon- 
or was called in question by the occurrence ; 
indeed I regret to say that my companions wer 
not noble-minded enough to repel the unworthy 
suspicion. They even insisted on sear« hing onc 
of the Arabs who was in closer propinquity than 
the rest. The others proudly and hastily with- 
drew. The spoons have not been recovered 

“8th February.—We are at Thebes. Some 
days have elapsed since I entered any thing in 
my journal. It has been a time of mingled 
happiness and misery. On the one hand, I 
have been constantly charmed and excited by 
the interest of the marvels we have an oppor- 
tunity of visiting; on the other, I am as con- 
stantly subdued and saddened by the increas- 
ing evidences of Mrs. MacFishy’s awful infirm- 
ity. Alas! I can no longer hide from myself 
the fact that she is almost always in a state of 
inebriety. 

“15th February.—I fear I have been much 
deceived in the characters of some, if not of all, 
my present companions. I had for some time 
past perceived that there was much to disap- 
prove in the habits and ways of thinking of the 
MacFishy family; but I am not captious or 
ready to find fault; I made allowances for pe- 
culiarities that, in spite of appearances, might 
be compatible with intrinsic worth. I am en- 
tirely free from overstrained and romantic no- 
tions, and did not, even from the first, attribute 
to the elder Mr. MacFishy any peculiarly great 
I begin to fear 
that even the lesser virtues may be deficient in 
him! Perhaps I wrong him. It seems such 
a shocking thing to suspect any thing in the 
least degree like (can I write the word ?) impo- 


| sition on the part of a gentleman and the fa- 


ther of a family; but really the circumstances 
are so extraordinary I hardly know what to say 
or think! Twice since we left Cairo has he 
applied to me for extra disbursements to some 
amount, though I was told in Cairo that the 
sum I originally paid in advance, which was to 


| clear all my expenses, was more than liberal— 
was extravagant! 
} 


But it appears that provi- 
sions are unusually dear this season on the Nile; 


| that eggs vary from a shilling to eighteen pence 
to show asperity in argument, so I thought it | 


apiece, which seems very preposterous, consid- 
ering they are so seidom fresh; and that goat’s 
milk is sold at about half a guinea a pint! 
Then, again, Mr. Andrew is certainly more 
coarse and boisterous than I could have be- 
lieved possible at the outset of our voyage; his 
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manner is more familiar than is, I think, quite 
consistent with the respect due to a maiden lady 
traveling under his mother’s protection. ‘To- 
day I overheard him designate me as ‘the old 
girl !’ and he has twice addressed me as Miss 
Tabitha, or Tabby—which is the more extraor- 
dinary as he knows my Christian name to be 
Impulsia. He is seldom without a cigar in his 
mouth, even at dinner! Euphemia is always 
acrid and argumentative; but [ had not over- 
rated her good qualities originally. Mrs. Mac- 
Fishy is the same easy, good-humored creature 
as ever, and—if it were not for the one terrible 


AT THE 
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circumstance to which I have alluded—I could 
still enjoy her society. Poor soul! I am de- 
termined to make one effort to reclaim her—it 
will but prove my good-will and anxiety for her 
welfare, if I gently insinuate to her husband 
my fears for her health in consequence of this 
baneful habit! I will speak to-morrow. 

** 18th February.—My situation is become in- 
tolerable! I must immediately separate from 
these persons, at any risk, at any inconvenience. 
The events of the last two days have rendered 
this step imperatively necessary. 

‘** At Edfou, where we halted for a day to 


PYRA MID6. 
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examine the temple, the horrors of my situation 
reached their climax. Mr. Andrew was more 
than usually impertinent during our excursion, 
and not even the dignity and reserve of my 
manner could bring him to a sense of propri- 
ety. Miss Euphemia, though seldom disposed 
to agree on any subject with her brother, upon 
this occasion seemed to enjoy my confusion and 
annoyance. ‘Toward the end of the day I felt 
called upon to appeal to their mother’s protec- 
tion against the indignities I was exposed to, 
when, alas! I found her in a state of such pro- 
found coma that she was absolutely supported 
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on her saddle by two Arabs on the road home 
I felt it was time to speak. 

‘*On reaching the shore, where our dahabie} 
was moored, I called Mr. MacFishy aside 
adverted in the delicate 
wife’s unhappy condition. 


, an 
to his 
To my utter ast 

ishment, he turned with a sneering laugh 

the rest of the party, and exclaimed, in 
sarcastic tone: * Here, 
woman! wad ye credit 


most manner 


a lou 


Phemie! my 


Andrew ! 
this ? Here’s this silly 
bodie bringing the most awful accusation against 
your puir mither, and asserting positively that 


she’s inebriated! a decent woman, that neve) 





PARTING WITH THE MAOFISHY FAMILY 
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her life took mair than was just guid for her! 
‘Deed, then, my leddy, you’re no blate to say 
it!’ 

“JT stood perfectly aghast at the impudence 
of this reply. I hardly listened to the duet of 
impertinences in which the young people in- 
stantly engaged; Mr. Andrew informing me 
that my words were slanderous, and laid me 
open to an action for damages; Miss Euphemia 
inquiring, with uplifted hands and eyes, ‘ where 
I thought I should go hereafter ?’—one and all 
protesting that it was the most ridiculously un- 
founded calumny. And there sat the wretched 
woman herself, on the river bank, with an idi- 
otic smile, and her bonnet cocked over her ear, 
wondering occasionally what we were ‘havering 
about,’ and advising us, in husky, paralytic ac- 
cents, ‘to take a guid glass of bran’-an’-wa’, and 
gang till our beds,’ » 

‘‘The time for action had arrived. In calm 
but decided tones I directed their dragoman to 
bring my boxes out of the boat, and lay them 
on the bank. This was instantly done; while 
Mr. Andrew, leaning carelessly on the post to 
which the dahabieh was moored, smoked con- 
temptuously ; and his father, in accents half- 
insolent, half-apologetic, asked, ‘ Whatna fule’s 
errand the woman was going? wad ye no be 
the better o’ sleeping on it?’ reminding me of | 
the contract by which I forfeited the sum I had 
paid for the return voyage. I answered no- 
thing. With a withering glance and majestic 
gesture I swept past him. I signed to some 
Arabs who were loitering near to carry my box- 
es up to the village near which we were moor- 
ed, and, turning round, left the whole MacFishy 
clan forever. Up to the last moment the poor 
creature whom I had wished to reclaim clamor- 
ously insisted on a parting embrace, while she 
vainly endeavored to steady herself by clutching 
her husband’s arm; and her unhappy bonnet, 
finally settling with its hind side before, totally 
extinguished her flaming and jovial counte- 
nance. This was the last I saw of the Mac- 
Fishy family. 


**T was now ina most unprecedented and be- 
wildering situation. But my courage rose with 
the occasion for it. I knew the Arabic words 
for horse, camel, donkey, boy, bread, water, 
etc. ; and with that shibboleth of Eastern trav- 
el, ‘ Bakhshish,’ I could manage to make known 
my most serious wants. The Arabs around me, 
though troublesomely curious, seemed friendly, 
and evidently interested in my proceedings. I 
asked for a horse—there was none to be had in 
the village; a donkey ?—‘ Mafis4!’ was the un- 
satisfactory reply. Acamel? Yes! two cam- 
els!) A merchant from Dongolah was even now 
in the town, with two camels, on his way back 
to Cairo. 

‘** My heart bounded with joy; I had long de- 
sired to try the paces of a camel, but had not 
hitherto found a proper opportunity. The mer- 
chant and I were put into communication. He 
proved to be a ragged, peddler-looking fellow, 
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with a singularly dirty friend or dowb/e, who an- 
swered for him, and with him, every time any 


| one spoke to him.” 


{The Honorable Miss Gushington here nar- 
rates at length her negotiations with the camel 
drivers, the result of which was that a bargain 
was made, and for the first time she found her- 
self on the back of a camel. She continues :] 

‘“* My camel proved to be gentle, easy, and do- 
cile. I found myself often slumbering to its rock- 
ing motion, being rather worn with want of sleep, 
and oppressed with the heat of the day. But, 
in spite of these light drawbacks, I thoroughly 
enjoyed my situation. ‘The merchant and his 
friend walked in advance. The two ‘mild Nu- 


| bians’ (for so Herodotus designates the gentle 
people) trotted merrily by my side, both bare- 


foot, though one carried a good pair of slippers 
in his hand. Poking my camel with a stick, or 
encouraging him by caresses to accelerate the 


dignified pace at which these animals generally 


progress, these interesting youths lightened the 
way by their native chants and songs, whose 


gentle monotony harmonized with my state of 
| feeling, and with the rhythm of my camel's foot- 


steps. The lovely scene, the balmy air, the 
sense of freedom, the relief from hateful asso- 
ciations, all combined to soothe and calm my 
spirit. I contrasted these gentle denizens of 
the Desert—their courteous salams and poetical 
forms of address—with the vulgar rudeness of 
my late companions. I compared the flat con- 
ventionalities of civilized existence with the 
piquant charm of my present situation. I fell 
into a delicious trance, half slumber, half rev- 
erie. I could have journeyed thus forever! 

*“T woke with a shock from the sleep which 
had overcome my sensibility to outward impres- 
sions. Good gracious! what spirit of evil had 
taken possession of my gentle camel? I found 
myself bounding over the sandy plain at a pace 
which threatened dislocation of all my mem- 
bers ! 

“It was in vain that I grasped the horn of 
the saddle (which is the principal security of 
one’s seat on a camel) with a mad desperation 
that only served to fatigue my arms: these tre- 
mendous bounds lifted me out of the seat, and I 
soon found myself in the well-known but critical 
posture which Mlle. Eulalie Vol-au-Vent as- 
sumes, in ‘the Courier of St. Petersburg,’ or 
‘the Wild Horse of the Prairies,’ at Astley’s 
theatre. My serviceable little hat flew like a 
rocket from my head; my parasol mounted like 
a balloon. I felt like a fly on some inexorable 
monster-wheel moved by the demon Steam, that 
must in its next revolution inevitably crush me 
into annihilation. On and on we rushed; the 
scared cranes screamed above my head; the 
sand seemed all on fire beneath my camel's feet: 
the low hills fleeted by like dreams ;. the wind 
deafened me by its rush and roar against m) 
ears; my breath was gone—my sight failed! 
when suddenly—all grew black, and silent, and 
still! I must have fainted, and most fortunate- 
ly slid down the side of the distracted animal to 
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which I was clinging; for I found myself (when 
conscious) bruised indeed and shaken, but sound 
and whole in limb, upon a heap of drifted sand. 

“Tn about half an hour my faithful Arabs came 
running up to me with many exclamations of 
surprise and alarm, fearing that I was serious- 
ly hurt. 
camel, which indeed had soon stopped of its own 


‘They had succeeded in catching my 


accord; but the other one, with my baggage, was 
missing. 
cumstance, and the impossibility of comprehend- 
ing the explanation, which the Arabs seemed 
eager to afford, added greatly to my perplexity.” 


This was a most unaccountable cir- | 
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| [The friendly Arabs conducted her to som, 
caves, one of which served her for a sleeping 
| apartment, where partially disrobing, she , 

ceeded to repair the damages which her dre 
had experienced, and then, with the garmen 


lying across her knees, she fell into a slumt 


| from which she awoke to find herself in a situa. 


tion which is best described in fragments from 
| her Journal. ] 

‘*T woke with a start, just as the golden dawn 
tops of a tuft of palm- 
trees near me with the most brilliant orange 
Perfect silence prevailed, save the distant bark 


| was tipping the extreme 


f FRIENDLY ARABS. 








of the village dogs, and the chirp of the pale- 
brown sparrows that hopped in and out of my 
eave with insolent tameness, picking up the 
débris of my last night’s supper. For a mo- 
ment I had some difficulty in collecting my 
torpid senses and realizing my situation ; but I 
was soon wide awake, and hastily rose to ar- 
range my disordered dress and call up my faith- 
fal Arabs. My dress? It was no longer on 
my knees—it was nowhere to be found! I 
hought at first that my senses deceived me. I 
rubbed my eyes—I searched every nook, every 
recess in the cavern—alas, in vain! I rushed 
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into the open air, calling loudly on my faithful 
attendants. No voice responded to my call. I 
searched the caves near me—they were deserted; 
nothing remained belonging to my late compan- 
ions except the ashes of the fire they had kin- 
died for our repast. Then, for the first time, 
the awful truth burst upon my mind, and near- 
ly overwhelmed it. These persons in whom ] 
had so fondly confided—these unsophisticated 
children of the Desert—these ‘ mild Nubians’— 
this respectable merchant and his unwashed 
friend—were wretch« s, robbers, miscreants, that 
hardly deserved the name of men. They had 
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robbed me of every thing I possessed; but I had 
reason to be thankful that I had escaped with 
life—and an under-petticoat. Such, literally, 
was the extent of my possessions. I had di- 
vested myself of the dress in order to mend it, 
intending to put it on again immediately, but, 
falling asleep so suddenly, I remained in what 
may be termed costume’s simplest expression, ex- 
ecpt that I had accidentally retained the struc- 
ture that supports the upper garments—the 
‘hoop,’ ‘cage,’ or ‘ crinoline.’” 

{In this dilemma Miss Gushington called to 
mind that in every village was a Sheikh, who 
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had power to render prompt justice. Accoutered 


as she was, she sought this venerable man H 
could not restore her lost property, but prov: 
quite ready to exchange portions of his owr 
greasy apparel for her gold ea 


luckily remained in her possession. W ta 


r-rings, wi 


upon, continues the Journal: } 
“*'The Sheikh’s understanding seemed to ex. 
pand under the excitement of the lu 
transaction he had just concluded, and I f } 
little difficulty in explaining to him that I re- 
quired a horse or donkey, and a guide to th 
nearest town. He bustled about with 
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ilacrity than his appearance would have entitled 
ne to expect, saddled and led forth his own 
lonkey for my use, and, calling lustily for 
Yunas,’ a great grinning negro from Dahfur 
made his appearance, to whom he gave me and 

» donkey in charge, with many cautions and 
lirections, which, of course, I did not compre- 
vend. With the customary salutations on both 
sides, I set forth on my journey, leaving in the 
Sheikh’s possession my ‘ hoop’ or ‘ cage,’ which, 
n the present condition of my attire, seemed 
like a mockery of the comforts of civilized cos- 
The last I saw of the venerable man, as 


tume. 
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I turned from his door, he seemed to be medi- 
tating on the nature of the structure, and en 
deavoring to put it to some practical use.” 

[The donkey in due time conveyed our heroine 
to a village on the banks of the Nile, where she 
found a party of travelers by whom she was con- 
ere Mustafa Pacha the Vice- 
Consul for England received her into his family, 
and supplied her with funds, to be duly repaid 
on her arrival at Cairo. 


ducted to Luxor, w! 


sut she informs us: 
** Strange to say, the possession of these funds 
did not remove the difficulties attending my cos- 


tume. Native female attire alone was to be pro- 


MiIsS GUSHINGTON MAKES A GENTLEMANLY FIGURE. 
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cured in the Luxor Bazaar, and I own that I 
had a repugnance to the idea of adopting the 
6 sherwal,’ or—trowsers, in which the inmates 
of Mr. Mustafa’s hareem were arrayed. I had 
no pattern dress by which the Arab tailor could 
have attempted to make me a gown; and no 
European lady was at present at Luxor, from 
whom I might have borrowed the required 
model. I was therefore necessitated to retain 
the Sheikh’s greasy ‘abbah,’ to which Mr. Mus- 
tafa kindly added a red tarboosh, or cap. Over 
this I threw a large piece of white muslin, which 
gave a more graceful and feminine character to 
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my attire than it could previously boast. [ also 
bought myself a pair of yellow morocco slippers 
in the bazaar, my English shoes being quite 


worn out. 
and in some measure habituated to the costume 


Being now at least decently covered 


my native courage and energy returned, and | 
determined to make the most of the time |] 
might be obliged to remain here before an op. 
portunity occurred for my return to Cairo. 
The time thus employed was not the /east en- 
joyable part of my delightful pilgrimage.” 

{ At Luxor our heroine met with new friends 
to whom she must introduce us. ] 


ANGELS OF MEROY. 
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«1st March.—This morning is indeed to be 
marked with a white stone. I was wandering, 
as usual, in the mazes of this sublime ruin, 
when, on reaching the bottom of some steps that 
lead to a favorite haunt of mine, a small stone 
chamber in the heart of the grand Propylon, I 
saw a lady and gentleman advancing toward | 
me, with countenances glowing with cordial! in- 


terest. They presented their cards, and proved 
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great ond noble natures, especi ially the Major's. 
His sentiments are so chivalrous, so elevated! 


| such a grand contempt for riches, rank, and all 


worldly advantages! such a punctilious sense of 
honor! What a contrast this is to the mean- 
ness and rapacity of the MacFishys! Surely, I 
am the most fortunate of women in having se- 
| cured such friends in so fortuitous a manner! 

Yesterday evening, as I was sitting on the upper 


to be two angels of mercy from the warm-heart-| deck of our little dahabieh, enjoying the soft 


ed sister iske—‘Major and Mrs. 
O'Whacker, of Ballybosh Castle, Fibbereen, 
County Kildare.’ ‘They had only come as 
far as Thebes to see its glorious monuments, 
not for the first time, and intended returning 
almost immediately to Cairo. They had heard 
of me and my unfortunate position from their 
old friend Mr. Mustafa; and their arrival at 
this propitious moment, when their services 
might be useful to me, looked quite providen- 
tial. They implored me to make use of them: 
their boat, their money, their clothes, every 
thing they possessed in the world, and more, 
was at my service. My company on board 
their little dahabieh would be not only a favor, 
but a positive benefit.’ The warmth and kind- 
ness of their address quite melted into my heart, 
and I could almost have wept upon their friend- 
ly bosoms. Of course, it was impossible to re- 
sist their cordial importunity. I feel that these 
are friends for life; my soul expands in their 
society with the delicious sense of perfect con- 
geniality. We leave Thebes to-morrow. 

“ Major O’Whacker is one of the most dis- 
tinguished-looking men I have ever met: tall 
and robust in figure, with that peculiar ‘air 
noble’ which birth, combined with refined asso- 
ciations, alone can bestow. I understand the 
O’Whacker family is considered one of the old- 
est in Ireland, descended originally from one 
of its monarchs, but connected with the Nor- 
man aristocracy through the Fitz-Slys. My 
friends have a magnificent castle (Ballybosh) in 
Kildare, a place of great antiquity, to which 
they have given me the most pressing welcome ; 
I hope some day to avail myself of their kind 
invitation. The Major's manner is grave and 
somewhat lofty, full of a chivalrous courtesy, 
and elaborate deference, which suit his knightly 
air. The slight ‘nuance’ of what I fear I must 
call flattery, in all he says (coming from such a 
man), stamps a value on the recipient, which is 
most grateful to the feelings. To me, so long 
weaned from communion with refined and ele- 
gant minds, this manner has, I own, a wondrous 
charm, especially when one reuects that it is 
based (in this instance) upon sterling sincerity, 
a high sense of honor, and unswerving integrity. 
His wife is a charming, airy little personage, 
full of life and animation, making a hundred 
blunders in an hour, but so warm-hearted, so 
impulsive, so full of a delightful AeedJoseness, 
that one loves her at once as the most genuine 
‘child of nature’ it is possible to imagine. 

“10th March.—The more I see of the 
O’Whackers the more I am led to revere their 

Vor. XXVII.—No. 160.—F F 





Cornelius | fitful breeze that came off the Libyan hills, and 


looking forward to a pleasant sojourn in my old 
quarters in the Esbekieh Gardens, the Major, 
with his usual courtly grace, seated himself be- 
side me, and, taking my hand with the lofty air 
that so well becomes him, addressed me in these 
terms : 

‘**Me chawrming frind!’—(I try to keep up 
the remembrance of the sweet Hibernian intona- 
tion)—‘ to-morrow our deloightful mission will 
have tarminated, and we shall relinquish our 
sweet charge to more worthy, though certainly 
not to more deeply attached and interested pro- 
tectors. Now, my beloved Miss Gushington, 
away with false delicacy! which is a thing my 
very sowl abominates, loathes, and detests! 
Spake to me with the openness you would use 
to a raal frind—to an elder brother! shall we 
say—to an adopted father ?’ said he, smiling in 
my face (for, indeed, the slight difference of age 
between us hardly warrants the assumption of 
such a character on his part). ‘Be entirely 
sincere with me, my sweet frind. Let me have 
the happiness of smoothing away any little pe- 
cuniary difficulties that may beset ye on your 
arrival in Cairo: consider me purrse as you 
own; me whole fortchune, such as it is, is at 
your disposal. I have told my beloved Letitia 
to intimate as much—has she recollected t 
mention the unimportant matter to ye?’ 

‘** Tears filled my eyes as, with a truly grate- 
ful heart, I informed him (as I had already told 
his amiable little wife), ‘that all my difficulties 
would be at an end as soon as I reached Cairo, 
as I knew that ample funds would be by this 
time lodged in my name, according to order, in 
the hands of Messrs. Coutts’s Egyptian agent.’ 
The noble heart seemed positively annoyed on 
hearing this circumstance, as ‘it deprived him 
of a privilege he valued more than life—the 
power of serving those he loves and honors!’ 
His excellent little wife informed me this morn- 
ing that he could not sleep all night from dwell- 
ing with regret on the fact I had communicated. 

** March 15th.—I have had a moment of ex- 
quisite gratification this morning. By some 
strange remissness on the part of Major O'Whack- 
er’s agents, the large sum which he had expect- 
ed to find awaiting him here has been delayed, 
to his great inconvenience and annoyance. Next 
mail will bring the necessary advices, but there 
are ten days to wait. How truly fortunate it is 
that my own funds should be at once available! 
He would not hear of my disbursing more than 
one hundred pounds, for which, with his usual 
lofty punctilio, he insisted on my receiving his 
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note of hand, though I told him that it was per- 
fectly unnecessary between him and me. ‘ No, 
my sweet friend,’ he exclaimed ; ‘ye must par- 
don my rigid adharence to what I consider just 
and right in these matthers; in all other things 
ye shall command my entoire obedience, my im- 
plicit subsarviance, to your wishes; but in all 
things connected with pecuniary obligations— 
Cornelius O’Whacker is adamant !’ 

‘* What could I say, or do, but submit? He 
is certainly a remarkable character, and em- 
bodies my idea of that grand creature Richard 
Ceeur-de-Lion.” 

[Arrived at Cairo, Miss Gushington one even- 
ing was startled by receiving a note from the 
O’Whackers, informing her that the tidings of 
the sudden illness of a brother had compelled 
them to set off at a moment’s notice for Aleppo; 
but she must not fail to visit them at their castle 
in Ireland. That was the last she ever heard of 
her hundred pounds. Miss Gushington’s grief 
at the loss of the amiable O’Whackers was for a 
time mitigated by the arrival from India of her 
cousin, Sir Marmaduke Fitzdoldrum, and his 
lovely lady. She had known her cousin of old. 
“As children,” she says, ‘‘*we had played to- 
gether ‘in sunshine and in shade’—nay, I can 
not even now recall without a blush that in those 
days of rosy innocence I ever persisted in claim- 
ing Marmaduke as my future husband. He was 
then a fine, rather heavy-looking boy, in the cos- 
tume of the period (corduroy jacket and trowsers 
buttoned together), not remarkable for intellect- 
ual endowments, but of a soft and pliant dispo- 
sition, with pockets always full of marbles, slate- 
pencils, apples, elecampane, and toasted cheese. 
Ah, happy hours! And now, by a strange and 
fortunate chance, we two were to meet again on 
the burning sands of Egypt, who had parted in 
happy childhood in the moist shades of Lincoln- 
shire! How strange! how interesting!’ She 
found Sir Marmaduke a heavy, bald -headed 
man, with a generally somnolent expression of 
countenance, with a memory slightly affected by 
the fatigues of official life in India. ‘Lady 
Fitzdoldrum,” she notes in her Journal, ‘‘ im- 
pressed me most favorably. Her manner has a 
delightful variety; sometimes inclining to an 
Oriental languor, at others kindling into more 
than European vivacity. Her features are not 
ofan insipid regularity, but decidedly handsome; 
the complexion is even unusually brilliant, con- 
sidering her delicate length and long sojourn in 
Eastern climes; and the eyes remarkably fine, 
though a slight cast in one of them takes some- 
what from the general effect.” Some extracts 
from Miss Gushington’s Journal will show the 
progress of her new friendship :] 

‘22d March.—When the affections have 
been deeply lacerated by the perfidy of those 
we have loved and trusted, it is well to have a 
refuge to turn tw, in the security and protection 
of family ties. Such is my happy lot. Had it 
not been for the presence of the Fitzdoldrums, I 
think I should never have borne up as I did 
under the pressure of my late heavy trial, such 


a sense of desolation followed the first discoyery 
of the O’Whackers’ unworthiness. But I wii 
not again allude to that terrible time. 

25th March.—Belinda (we now call each oth- 
er by these endearing names)— Belinda gains 
hourly upon my affections. It is not that I con. 
sider her faultless—far from it ; no one is more 
ready than herself to acknowledge that her tem. 
per is imperious and irritable. But then, as 
she often says, ‘ Heart, my beloved Impuisia, 
Heart makes up for all!’ and I sincerely believe 
that no one has so large, so expansive a heart as 
Lady Fitzdoldrum. Then, again, I can not 
deny (neither does she) that her manner to her 
inferiors is a little harsh and supercilious; but 
one must always fall back upon her /eart, 
‘which,’ as she says, ‘is in the right place,’ 
And who can doubt it? I am quite certain 
that she is capable of the most reckless self- 
devotion. She may not have hitherto enjoyed 
an opportunity of sacrificing herself; but her 
nature requires it—positively craves it! As she 
often says, ‘Only give me an opening! show me 
the gulf into which I can precipitate myself for 
the sake of one I adore, and—I ask it as a boon, 
I demand it asa right— let me plunge in headlong 
at once.’ These are remarkable words ; but she 
is indeed a remarkable woman. There is some- 
thing of the Jeanne d’Arc type in her composi- 
tion. 

*¢ 30th March.—I have just returned from 
the Fitzdoldrums’ apartment. I have need of 
calm—of rest—of sal volatile. My nerves are 
much shaken by the scene we have just gone 
through. 

‘*] had gone to Belinda this morning by her 
own desire, as she expressed herself to be suf- 
fering from that peculiar sensitiveness to disa- 
greeable outward impressions to which she is 
subject. 

‘*T must here mention, parenthetically, that 
I have lately made an acquaintance at the table- 
d@héte, who has proved an acquisition to our lit- 
tle social circle—a French gentleman, Monsieur 
Vietor Alphonse de Rataplan. Lady Fitzdol- 
drum had already met him; in fact, they had 
been fellow-passengers on board the steamer 
from Calcutta. She had expressed strong ap- 
proval of his appearance and manners; I will 
not deny that they have also impressed me fa- 
vorably. 

‘*To return to my morning’s visit. I had 
hardly seated myself by Lady Fitzdoldrum’s side, 
and inquired after her health, than I happened 
to remark, that I had just received a note from - 
Monsieur de Rataplan, requesting information 
as to the hour we were to set forth on our little 
projected trip to Heliopolis. (This little excur- 
sion and picnic had been arranged by Lady Fitz- 
doldrum herself two days previously.) To my 
astonishment, this remarkable woman used these 
extraordinary words: ‘ Monsieur de Rataplan is 
a blackguard, and you are a fool!’ 

‘*T was perfectly speechless for a minute, but 
recovering myself, I was just rising to withdraw, 
in just indignation, when Nina, the ayah, un- 
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fortunately dropped the fan she was using for 
her mistress’s comfort, which, still more unfor- 
tunately, in falling, just touched Lady Fitzdol- 
drum’s elbow. Belinda bounced from her sofa, 
like a tigress from her lair; knocked Sir Mar- 
maduke and his chair down, who fled like chaff 
before the whirlwind; and seizing upon the un- 
fortunate ayah, administered the most terrible 
castigation with the jeweled screen she held in 
her hand. It was a scene of indescribable con- 
fusion! In my efforts to separate Lady Fitzdol- 
drum from her victim I received a severe back- 
handed blow, intended for the unfortunate ayah, 
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which, if the screen had not been partially made 
of feathers, would most probably have prostrated 
me. I can not bear to reflect upon a near rela- 
tive and most excellent man; but at the same 
time I can not disguise from myself that Sir 
Marmaduke is, in some measure, deficient in 
moral courage. 

**3 o’clock.—Sir Marmaduke having sent a 
pressing message for my assistance, I returned 
to their apartment. Lady Fitzdoldrum has had 
a violent fit of hysterics, in which the united 
efforts of Sir Marmaduke and myself were hard- 
ly sufficient to restrain her. She repeatedly im- 
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herself out of 
She 


plored us to allow her to throw 


window. We, of course, refused. has 


just called Sir Marmaduke a scorpion, and me 


a cockatrice. 

**4 o'clock.—A bulletin from Sir Marmaduke : 
‘The sweet sufferer is calmer now.’ 

** 5 o’clock.—A second bulletin from Sir Mar- 
maduke: ‘The martyred angel is recovering her 
strength.’” 

{The next morning, while enjoying a call 
from Monsieur de Rataplan, whose visits were 
not, she confesses, disagreeable to her, Miss 
Gushington was startled by a most astounding 
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piece of information which was conveyed to her 
in the following note from the British Vj 
Consul :} 


‘“**Mz pear Miss GusutneTon,—In accordance wit 
your that I should exercise a certain deg 
friendly surveillance, over your actions and associates 
your present unprotected condition, I beg to appri 
immediately of a fact that has 

i you ought to act up 


desire 


nly just re i 
edge, and which 3 1 Without d 
person calling herself Lady Fitzdoldrum has no rig 
that name. She is, was, or should be, a Mrs. Higg 
has left two or three husbands in India. The wife 
Marmaduke died some years ag Let me advise y 
return immediately to England 
*** Yours faithfully, 


BELINDA'S HYSTERICS. 








‘«] remember reading this letter to the end, 
t such a deadly faintness came over me that 
the rest is a blank. When I came to myself I 
found that Monsieur de Rataplan had promptly 
called for assistance, and was hanging over me 
with the tenderest solicitude. My distracted 
ejaculations soon acquainted him with the cause 
of my overwhelming agitation. He raved and 
tore his hair, and implored me to allow him in- 
stantly to call out ‘Sir Doldrum.’ Monsieur 
di Rataplan informs me that he had for some 
suspected the character of this person, from 
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time 


what he had seen during the voyage. 
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sures me that he never thought her the least 
good-looking! 

‘*T besought Monsieur de Rataplan to leave 
me. He assented only on condition that I would 
admit him to an interview on the following day. 

‘*T feel that the crisis of my fate is at hand! 
The restrained devotion, the latent ardor of 
Monsieur de Rataplan’s manner can not be mis- 
taken! I shall be glad of the opportunity for 
calm reflection which this night will give me. 
My trusting nature has been so often imposed 
upon that I see all the importance of the de- 
termination I am about to form. 








A TEBRIGLE REVELATION, 
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‘1st April, 1861.—I have suffered Victor- | luckily my own little independence renders ¢} 
Alphonse to call me ‘son Impulsia!’......His | consideration unimportant. He was quite as- 
personal appearance is most prepossessing! en-| tonished when informed that I possessed this 
ergy and determination are its principal char- | fortune; he seemed almost to regret it! 
acteristics; a flashing eye, that can melt at} ‘‘He urges our immediate union, but I am 
times into dove-like languor, or kindle into pene-| firm on this one point. I must return to Ey 
trating flame; a manly form, more robust than | gland ; it must be under the roof of my departed 
slender; a predominating brow—such are its | parents that our destinies shall be forever united, 
most striking advantages. The other features | Decorum demands this sacrifice; Reason and 
are not strictly Grecian in symmetry, but they | Feeling alike applaud it. 
have an irregular beauty of theirown. He em- ‘*T shall leave for England to-morrow. Must 
bodies, to me, the chivalrous image of the Chev- | I—ought I—can I—shall I—allow my Vict 
alier Bayard! His fortune is not large, but ;| Alphonse to follow by the next steamer ?” 
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HERE are few trips so delightful as that 

through the great Coal Fields of Penns} ” 
yania, made by means of the New Jersey Cen- 
TrAL RartLroap and its connections. For the 
time, one can hardly choose amiss, from May, 
when the region puts on its robe of greenery, 
till November, when it assumes its gorgeous au- 
tumnal attire. 

The starting-point from New York will be the 
dépét of the Central Railroad at Jersey City. 
Avoiding the southern portion of New Jersey, 
which is one unbroken plain of sand, as also the 
northern, which is hilly and for the most part 
but poorly cultivated, our course lies through 
the very centre of the State—a region made up | 
of alluvial valleys containing some of the richest 
soil that is to be found in the country—and after 
this transit of New Jersey, our route takes in 
guite entirely the eastern half of Pennsylvania. 

At the start about twenty-five miles of level, 
marshy land lie before us. On the right a low | 
range of mountains skirts the distant horizon— | 
a range which by-and-by, however, beyond | 
Elizabeth City, is directly alongside of us, per- | 
mitting us to look up its gently sloping sides 
covered with farms and farm-houses. On the 
top of one of these hills, just after passing through 
Plainfield, we discern Washington Rock, the | 
point from which Washington was in the habit | 
of watching the movements of the enemy, who 
was rapidly pushing him across the State to the 
banks of the Delaware. The view from this 
rock is of unusual beauty; taking into its com-| 
pass Elizabeth, Rahway, Amboy, New Bruns- 
wick, and, under favor- 
able conditions of atmo- 
sphere, even the ship- 
ping in New York Bay. 

At the little village 
Bound Brook, where we 
tersect the Raritan, we are Ay 
launched into the beautiful valley which » x 
receives its name from thatriver. The 
soil, as we proceed, grows continually 
richer; and gradually ascending we 
come to Somerville, the shire town of 
Somerset County, on the banks of the Rari- 
tan. Very soon the limestone hills begin to 
present their exquisitely rounded forms against 
the sky. Passing across the south branch of the 
Raritan, over the High Bridge, we follow Spruce 
Run to Clarksville, at the foot of the Musconet- 
cong Mountain—a district rich in iron ore. 


in all its beauty the Musconetcong Valley, not 


Hard 
by is New Hampton, where we have spread before us 


the Appalachian range. There is one in Sharp 
Mountain ; another through Kittatinny, or Blue 
Mountain, made by the Lehigh River; and there 
is still another made by the Susquehanna, above 
Harrisburg. Professor Rogers, the Pennsylva- 
nia geologist, speaks of these clefts, thus divid- 
ing mountain ranges to their very bases, as 
‘*transverse dislocations;” and he traces in 
them all this uniform law, viz.: that the east- 
ward section always projects to the northward, 
as compared with its opposite. In the Dela- 
ware Water Gap this northward projection of 
the New Jersey section beyond that on the 
Pennsylvania side is very evident to the eye. 
The two walls, which rise precipitously on ci- 
ther side to a height of fifteen or sixteen hun- 
dred feet, are made up of thin layers of sand- 
stone and conglomerate rock, and by the posi- 
tion of their strata (lying apparently at an an- 
gle of forty-five degrees with the horizon) indi- 
cate the ancient volcanic convulsion by which 
they were upheaved above the uniform level of 
the Kittatinny ridge—a ridge which appears 
once to have been the margin of a vast lake, re- 
ceiving within its rock-bound inclosure the wa- 
ters of the Chemung, Chenango, the Delaware, 
and the Susquehanna rivers ; but which, through 
the gaps or dislocations above referred to, and 
formed at a period more ancient than human 
records, has allowed this mighty procession of 
rivers a free access southward to the s° 
There are various points of view which the 
tourist may select, in order to behold the land- 
scape, as modified by this prominest natural 
wonder. He may 
take a point outside 
of the Gap, or one 
from within, toward 
the village; he may 
look at it from the 
Kittatinny House ; 
or he may ascend to 
the highest summit 
of the mountain on 
either side, and look 
down upon the ghastly 
fissure below him, and 
upon the diversified 
landscape that stretches 
far away to the north- 
ward and southward 
along the banks of 
R the river. He may 
$5: be choice, also, as to the 
season—he may come in 


ex- 


tensive indeed in area, but having hardly a rival for 


beauty and richness of soil. 


At New Hampton we change cars, taking the Del- 
aware, Lackawanna, and Western Railroad across 
Warren County to the Delaware Water Gap—one of 
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those abrupt miracles of nature which it is impossible 


to appreciate at a glance. 


There are other gaps ofa similar nature throughout 


the early summer, or he may wait 
till autumn has touched the for- 
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est leaves with crimson and golden hues, pour- 
ing over them a flood of splendor, peculiar to 
our American forests ; but, in any case, he shall 
find the entire scene—the rudely broken ridge, 
with its crumbling, precipitous sides, and with 
its two long, low ledges that, on either side of 
the river, it puts forth, as if, on the one hand, 
it would run up to punish the bold stream at its 
very sources, or as if, on the other hand, it were 
chasing it down to the bay—one of the most 
picturesque that this green earth of ours can 
yield. 

On the morrow we resume our journey, mov- 
ing still in a northwesterly direction toward 
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Scranton. More and more, romantic features 
become characteristic of the country; for yw, 
now commence the ascent of Pocono Mountain, 
over an upward grade of sixty-five feet to the 
mile. The novelty of this ascent, added to th, 
remarkable scenery, makes this ride interestj 
beyond description, and upsets all our no 
regarding the necessities and limi 
road construction. 


tations of rail- 
For here we have an eleys 
tion measuring upward of two thousand feet, ; 
great as that of the Hoosick Mountain, through 
which the Troy and Boston Railroad is driving 
a tunnel; but, instead of slinking through the 
mountain in an underhanded way, we boldly 
overstep its summit 





in open 
while far below us 
curl the envious 
mist-clouds al 


daylight, 


out 
the mountain sides. 

Before re. ing 
the Pocono Forks 
we obtain a mag- 
nificent view of the 
Water Gap, which 
a few hours ago we 
left behind but 
which is now di- 
rectly at our left, 
and distinctly visi- 
ble against the sky, 
above many an in- 
tervening valley and 
range of hills. De- 
scending through il- 
limitable forests, and 
surrounded 
sides by a rugged 
grandeur, unusual 
even among mount- 
ains, we approach 
Scranton, the north- 
ern limit of 
route; a short 
tance before reach- 
ing which, howev- 
er, there is a most 
romantic cascade 
formed by Roaring 
Brook as it leaps 
down the steep ledg- 
es of the mountain 
on its way to the 
town, with whose in- 
fant growth it is for- 
ever identified, since 
upon its rapid stream 
was built the old 
grist-mill of Philip 
Abbot, about which 
as a nucleus the 
town commenced its 
development. This 
grist-mill, as regards 
its architecture and 
internal mechanism, 


us, 
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all 
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on 
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our 


dis- 
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was of the most primi 
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tive construction. Its out- 


side frame-work was supported by rude crotches 





thrust into the grou 
in grinding were di 
ledge; these were t 


yassed over the drun 
pa 


nd; the flinty stones used 
rawn from a neighboring 
urned by a leathern belt 
1 of the water-wheel; and 


for a bolt a dry deer-skin was used, perforated 


with small holes, whi 
tion of the flour from 


ch formed the only separa- 
bran. 


the cours 


Let not the reader suppose that the town of 


Scranton, as we beho 
about a grist-mill! 


ld it to-day, has grown up 
The town has had as many 


separate eras of progress as it has had names. 


As the home of the I 
gion in which it is 
situated, was called 
Cabouse, after the 
chief of the tribe, 
which name it re- 
tained until the be- 
ginning of this cen- 
tury, when it was 
called Slocum Hol- 
low, after the Slo- 
cums, into whose 
hands the qld mill 
had passed, and who, 
besides building a 
saw-mill and two dis- 
tilleries, bought up 
seventeen hundred 
acres of land, which 
was long known as 
he Slocum Farm. 
These Slocums were 
Ebenezer and Ben- 
jamin, brothers. of 
Frances Slocum, 
whose capture by the 
Indians at five years 
of age, and whose 
eventful history aft- 
erward—her identifi- 
cation with the race 
that had adopted her, 
the painful search 
after her by her bro- 
thers, the final dis- 
covery of her where- 
abouts more than 
half a century after 
her abduction from 
Wilkesbarre, and, fi- 
nally, the visit made 
to her in her far-off 
Western home by her 
brothers: a history 
which reads like a 
romance — have be- 
come known as wide- 
ly as the Wyoming 
tragedy with which 
they were so inti- 
mately connected. 


After glorying for 
about forty years in 


ndians it, or rather the re- 
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the name of Slocum Hollow—during which time 
it was of very little account—it dotted that eu- 
phonious title for the name of Harrison, until a 
few years afterward, when it received its present 
designation. It is really within the last ten 
years that the greater portion of the town has 
sprung up; and that which has given impetus 
to its rapid progress during that time has been its 
extensive collieries, taken in connection with the 


increased facilities of transportation. 

Scranton lies on the east bank of the Lacka- 
wanna River, and is the centre of the Lacka- 
wanna coal region. To get the best view of the 
town we should cross the railroad bridge to the 
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eminence on the opposite bank at Hyde Park. 
The town presents neither a very beautiful nor 
magnificent appearance to the eye. One end- 
less pile of brick greets the eye wherever it turns, 
as indeed is the case in all the large towns of 
Eastern Pennsylvania. But the natural scen- 
ery is of striking beauty. The river winds lov- 
ingly about the edges of the town, and its banks 
are prodigal of shade trees; and the mountains 
have a near, familiar look about them, disrobed 
completely of that mysterious haze in which dis- 
tance inwraps them, though here and there 
along the horizon a beautiful glimpse is afforded 
of the blue heights far beyond. As for the town 
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of Scranton, seen eon this point, L confess that at 
I was best pleased with that portion of it which 
vulgarly goes by the name of Shantyville—a 
thousand rude huts, closely packed togeth r, 
tier upon tier, with narrow alleys betwee n—yet 
absolutely refreshing to the eye, as the solit ary 
portion of the town in which brick does not pr 

dominate! Here live the miners and the la. 
borers employed in the various coal and iron 
works, occupying in this humble style the whole 
western side of the town, while upon the oppo- 
site side are gathered the Scrantonian elegance 
and respectability in their more assuming homes, 
These, upon the right hand, are the coral in- 
sects that work be- 
neath the earth 
“with enduring toil,” 
out of the reach of 








the sunlight, out of 











the sight of flowers, 














building up the pal- 
pable foundations of 
wealth; those upon 
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the left build upon 
the firm basis thus 
prepared for them 
their climbing tow- 
ers of prosperity and 
pride. 

Now let us take a 
glance at the mines. 
The reader will al- 
low: us one moment 
with the geographic- 
al position and the 
geological aspects of 
the coal-fields. Coal 
itself is of vegetable 
origin, and it is the 
result of the ‘‘de- 
composition of the 
eompound of bodies 
from which it is form- 
ed.” Once America 
was a long, narrow 
island, reaching from 
Nova Scotia to the 
far West; neither Al- 
leghanies nor Rocky 
Mountains as yet ex- 
isted, but a great 
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ocean spread away to 
the north and another 
to the south. Grad- 
ually on either side, 
by the action of the 
waters, vast deposits 
of stratified rock were 
formed, which, accu- 
mulating, were at 
length raised to the 
surface at numer- 
ous points, forming 
low marshy islands. 
These became cover- 
ed with a luxuriant 


it he 
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vegetation, under conditions of atmosphere pecul- 
jarly favorable to such growth; generations of this 
rapid growth quickly succeeded each other, the 
decay of each forming the basis of that which 
followed. For ages this process went on; and 
when the Alleghanies were afterward upheaved 
in successive ranges to the southward, the reader 
can easily imagine the great disturbance, the 
distortions and dislocations which these strati- 
fied deposits must have undergone. He will 
remember, too, that these ridges thus suddenly 
upheaved must have imprisoned many a large, 
inlying body of water, which, in proportion to 
the resistance offered, would the more violently 
force various outlets to the open sea beyond, 
and, in its way out, would, with its tumultuous 
current, tear up the already loosened strata—if 
possible sweeping them entirely away, but other- 
wise leaving them behind in confused heaps. 
The ranges cf the Alleghanies increase in height 
as we proceed southward, till in North Carolina 
they rise more than six thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. The more southern ranges, 
being later in their upheaval, and therefore meet- 
ing with greater resistance from the continually 
hardening crust of the earth, were for this rea- 
son thrown up to a greater height, power in all 
cases being measured by resistance. These 
ranges, therefore, offered a proportionally great- 
er resistance to the escape of the waters which 
they inclosed ; hence the greater violence of the 
escaping waters, which accounts for the fact 
that, for the most part, the coal measures of the 
South have been sweptaway. In regions where 
there was no violent action of water at all, as in 
Western Pennsylvania, we have the soft bitumi- 
nous coal, the hydrogen of which has never been 
permitted to escape; and the reason that we 
have not bituminous coal in East Pennsylvania, 
as a general thing, is this: the external disturb- 
ances which affected the strata, though imsuffi- 
cient to sweep them away, yet so effectually ex- 
posed them to the air that the soft coal became 
in time hardened to anthracite. 

The anthracite coal-fields of Pennsylvania 
are contained between the Blue Ridge and the 
Susquehanna. Here it ‘‘ outcrops” in the most 
elevated regions, and always in the vicinity of 
rivers. Undera bed of 
clay we find a micaceous 
slate or sand-stone, 
and then we strike the 
benches of coal, be- 
neath which lie the eld- 
er strata of shale, con- 
glomerate, old red sand- 
stone, and Devonian 
deposit; and the abso- 
lute depth of these un- 
derlying strata, from 
the base of the series 
where the lowest sand- 
stone comes in contact 
with the primary rocks, 
is estimated by Profess- 
or Rogers to be no less 


than 40,000 feet. For conveniente we may di- 
vide the coal-fields into three compartments— 
the Lackawanna, the Wyoming, and the Le- 
high. 

The Lackawanna and the Wyoming valleys 
adjoin each other, and, together, may be imag- 
ined as two outspread wings, the pivetal point 
about which they balance being at Pittston, a 
short distance below Scranton, at the junction 
of the Lackawanna River with the north branch 
of the Susquehanna. Altogether there are in 
these two valleys over fifty collieries, scattered 
along the river from Carbondale to Shickshinny. 
These are under the direction of various com- 
panies, mostly of railroad or canal corporations, 
and some are the property of private individuals. 
The external appearance of the collieries is strik- 
ingly similar. Where the ‘ outcrop” allows of 
a direct access there is an entrance to the mine 
by means of an inclined plane, called a s/ope ; 
but generally, in this region, it is necessary to 
strike a perpendicular shaf? down into the mine, 
and having thus reached the coal measures, sub- 
terranean chambers are excavated in every di- 
rection. Sometimes there is both a s/ope anda 
shaft. At the summit of the slope, or directly 
above the shaft, a tall slender structure is erected, 
which contains the machinery for raising, break- 
ing, and sorting the coal, and is usually called 
a ‘coal breaker.” As one of these collieries an- 
swers for all, we will examine the Oxford shaft 
and breaker, which, besides being near at hand, 
has also the latest mechanical improvements. 

The first room which we enter contains the 
stationary engine, whose office is to raise the 
coal up the shaft, and turn the breaker. The 
coal is carried up to the top of the structure 
from the mine in deep carts, holding four or five 
tons each. Let us ascend to this topmost room, 
and we shall see the coal as it comes from the 
hands of the miner. Here is a laborer, who 
stands by, and as the car reaches the top takes 
out from it a card upon which is the name of 
the miner to whom the load is to be accredited. 
For each load mined the miner receives about 
seventy-two cents; and in this way he often 
earns from $60 to #80 per month. The coal is 
here ** dumped off” into a shute, which conveys 
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it to the ‘‘ landing,” where there are other la- 
borers stationed to break the larger pieces, when 
it passes on to the rollers of the breaker, which | 
receiving it between their toothed surfaces, crush 
it, just as it happens, into various shapes and 
sizes. From the rollers the coal is passed down 
into screens, which allow its different sizes to 
pass through their correspondingly different 
apertures. After being ‘‘ screened” the coal is 
passed through various shutes, at the bottom 
of which railway cars are stationed to receive it ; 
when, over lateral railways, it is conveyed to the 
coal-yard of the Delaware, Lackawanna, and 
Western Railroad, or to the Lackawanna and 
Bloomsburg Railroad, to be shipped to market. 

While passing through the last-named shutes 
the coal is separated from the slate with which 
it is mixed. This process is intrusted to lads 
of from four to ten years of age; and to those 
who look for the picturesque features of a col- 
liery the slate-picking room is the most inter- 
esting of all. Nothing can be more amusing 
than the expression of countenance and the 
movements of these little fellows, nothing more 
ludicrous than their ragged and ungainly ha- 
biliments. They seem rather to be amusing 
themselves than working, as they lazily pick 
out and drop underneath the pieces of slate- 
rock, which the casual visitor could not tell 
from the genuine coal, but which they detect 
by a sort of indolent intuition. 

If you wish to descend into the mine itself you 
will step into the car, whicly after having been 
emptied above, is again descending into the 
shaft. You are let down about two hundred 
feet into the dark, holding one of the miner’s 
lamps in your hand. But even with your lamp 
you can see scarcely a rod ahead of you, and 
seem to be in perpetual danger of being run over 
by the coal-cars that rattle along the narrow de- 
file, meeting or pursuing you. Soon you ac- 
custom your eye and feet to the features of your 
novel situation, and closely following your 
guide, you begin to thread the labyrinthian 
chambers, narrow and low, that stretch away 
in all directions. Soon you come to an abrupt 
termination. Here you must tread carefully, 
for there may be danger ahead. The rock is 


mined eee, by Masting 
of which you may get 
the full benefit if you dis. 
regard the code of Si 
nals. You smell gun- 
powder—y our guide hails 
out ahead—it is all righ 
—you come up just in 
time to hear of an acci- 
dent which, 
utes ago—indeed in the 
last blasting—came near 
proving fatal to a miner 
in the vicinity who mis- 
took the signal! You 
tremble for your fate, and 
are half-angry with your 
guide, who insists upon 
showing you how the thing is done—not the ac- 
cident, but the process of blasting! 

You are now quite willing to ascend again 
into the upper air, and are led back to the en- 
trance. You came down in a cart—but how 
are you to get back? ‘The carts which go up 
are filled with coal, so that you must go up som 
other way. You ag 


g 
& 


not five min- 


stumble against a slender 
frame-work which looks very like a gallows: it 
is upon this that your ascent is to be effected. 
The lower piece of the frame is not half a foot 
wide, and upon this piece the guide steps, bid- 
ding you to follow. You expostulate, meekly 


expressing your preference for the full coal-cart 


] 


or any thing else; but it’s of no use—the gal- 


lows or nothing!—and up you totter, clinging 
£ } gin 


‘to the sleeve of your guide. 


From Scranton, via the Lackawanna and 
Bloomsburg Railroad, we take a southwesterly 
course at Pittston, entering the Wyoming Val- 
ley, over which the cruelty of Indian warfare 
has thrown a deeply tragic pall in our history. 
At the very head of the valley is Campbell's 
Ledge—a favorite point of view for those wish- 
ing to obtain a prospect which shall take in the 
whole length of the valley. Fit it is that the 
ledge should receive this name, standing as it 
does at the very gate of the valley made illus- 
trious by the noble poet’s song—although, it 
must be confessed, Campbell knew a little less 
than nothing of the Wyoming of which he wrote. 

Our course from this point till we reach 
Wilkesbarre is characteristic both for the ex- 
quisite loveliness of the scenery, and for the in- 
timate connection which every portion of this 
scenery has with the most pathetic romance of 
our early history. In this romance the adjoin- 
ing valley of Lackawanna, which we have just 
left behind, has no insignificant share. Both 
valleys were originally settled by Yankees from 
Connecticut, who had to maintain a terrible 
struggle with the Pennsylvanians for a quiet pos- 
session of the country—a struggle which has pass- 
ed into record under the name of the ‘‘ Yankee 
and Pennamite” war. The Revolution diverted 
the attention of both parties from minor ques- 
tions of dispute ; but it was in connection with 
this war that a heavier scourge fell upon them 
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at the hands of the Indians, who had become the | enough to have been honored or dishonored by 


allies of Great Britain in her conflict with the | a visit from ‘‘ British Butler” himself, and which, 
Colonies. The inhabitants of these valleys, from | you are astonished to hear, has yet only seen 
their vicinity to the Six Nations, and by reason | about a single generation of human life, we set 
also of their depletion in strength to meet the | out for Prospect Rock upon the mountain-range 
necessities of Washington's army, were peculiar- | just east of Wilkesbarre. 


ly vulnerable to attack. 


This was too clearly 


The view from this point comprehends the 


seen by Major John Butler, who, with about 400 | whole valley from Campbell’s Ledge to Nanti- 
Provincials and 600 or 700 Indians, came down | coke Dam; and on a clear day it is said that 
upon this valley of Wyoming on the last day of | even Hyde Park, opposite Scranton, is quite dis- 
June, 1778. This body of men could be opposed | tinesly visible. The panorama spread before the 
by only 300, who came near reiterating the an- | eye is magnificent. The valley, with the beau- 
cient fate of Leonidas and his 300 Spartans at | tiful Susquehanna, dotted with many a verdant 
Thermopylz. But has not all this been told in | island winding through it; the pleasant old vil- 


the pages of this Mag- 
azine ? 

As we move down 
the river, every stage 
of our progress dis- 
covers some new to- 
ken of this memora- 
ble contest. On the 
opposite side of the 
river, a little below 
Pittston, was situat- 
ed Fort Wintermoot, 
from which Butler 
with his savages ad- 
vanced; and a little 
below this, on the 
same side of the riv- 
er, the tourist may 
still see Queen Es- 
ther’s Rock, named 
after that celebrated 
squaw who, in re- 
venge for the death 
of a brother, with 
her own hands beat 
out the brains of sev- 
eral captives taken in 
the battle. Further 
down, where the 
Wyoming Monu- 
ment now stands, 
was the bloody bat- 
tle-field, and just be- 
lowstood Forty Fort, 
upon whose site a 
church now stands. 

Passing by these 
sad mementos, we 
come to the town 
of Wilkesbarre, or 
rather the railroad 
station, from which 
we are conveyed a 
short distance by 
stage to Phenix Ho- 
tel, which is in the 
centre of the town 
itself. After a good 
dinner in a_ hotel, 
which, as regards 
its structure, seems 
to you old-fashioned 
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lages, that lovingly cling to the banks of the| Give me Prospect Rock for munguificence of 


river as if the stream which runs through them 
and links them together were a symbol of the 
beautiful chain of unity that in the former time 
bound them together against the common perils 
of the wilderness; the remembrancer of these 
perils which one sees in yonder monument (for 
it is distinctly visible); and, beyond all these, 
the threefold tier of mountain-ridges that rise 
one above the other along the western sky, one 


of them near at hand, with its well-defined form, | 


while the other two peer from above with their 
blue tops, as from some other world; these are 
the prominent features of the scene. 





} 


view ; but if you want the materiai for a picture 
you need not stir one step from your hotel. Sit 
down in the veranda with me, during that one 
hour—the one which follows sunset—in which 
hour of all others the Susquehanna wears jts 
crowning glories. I can not describe what you 
shall see—who cou/d describe in words this meet- 
ing together, through their shadowy reflections, 
over the edges of this languid and luxurious river, 
of all things near it and above—this meeting to- 
gether, as for caresses and last adieus, of woods 
and clouds and sky, while the river that mirrors 


lall glows with delicate and ever-changing tints, 


as if it had an im- 
passioned apprecia- 
tion of the glory with 
which it is over- 
spread ? 

From Wilkesbarre 
two routes lie before 
us, which we shall 
pursue separately. 
Starting upon the 
longer of these, we 
continue our course 
through the Wyo- 
ming Valley, direct- 
ly along the bank 
of the Susquehan- 
na, through Rupert, 
where is the junc- 
tion with the Cata- 
wissa Railroad, to 
Danville, where are 
the celebrated Mon- 
tour Iron Works. If 
the reader desires to 
have some memora- 
ble impression of 
what manual labor 
is, let him visit the 
‘*puddling furnaces” 
of the Rolling Mills 
here, and he will be 
fully satisfied. For 
myself, I was so 
thoroughly enchant- 
ed that for two full 
hours I stood and 
watched the work- 
men at a single fur- 
nace through the en- 
tire process of trans- 
forming pig-iron into 
wrought-iron. It is 
so hot in the vicinity 
that you or I could, 
with great difficulty, 
stand for five min- 
utes in the place of 
the workman. 

At Northumber- 
land we have the 
junction of the north 
and west branches of 
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the Susquehanna, whose united stream we fol- 
low down to Clark’s Ferry, where we are di- 
rectly opposite to the mouth of the Juniata, 


and thence to Harrisburg. Just after we have 
crossed the long bridge across the river, as we 
enter Harrisburg, we can easily see the grave 
of Harris, the founder of the borough, the only 
monument, above which is the stump of the 
old tree to which the Indians once bound him 
and attempted to burn him by setting fire to the 


tree—a fate from which he was succored by a | 


across the river. 
spot with an iron 


The 


band of friendly Indians from 
The citizens have inclosed the 
railing and covered it thickly with flowers. 
river here, as heretofore, 

is dotted with numerous 

islands. 

From Harrisburg, 
through a rich and beau- 
tiful valley, we move on 
to Reading, stopping at 
Lebanon, to pay a visit 
to the Cornwall iron 
banks, about seven miles 
distant from that town. 
The peculiar character- 
istic which gives interest 
to these banks is the vast 
extent of iron ore lying 
open to the view; in the 
largest of the three, 
which is called Big Hill, 
it is estimated that more 
than 40,000,000 tons lie 
in plain sight above the 
water-level ! 

From Allentown we 
might move directly back 
to New York. But the 
reader will bear in mind 
that from Wilkesbarre I 
was to take him upon 
two separate courses. 
One of these, so far as it 
is distinct from the other, 
we have taken: let us 
now imagine ourselves 
back at Wilkesbarre, 
from which point we will 
take a shorter but more 
lively route. 

By stage we ride up to 
the top of the mountain 
in order to take the cars 
of the Lehigh and Sus- 
quehanna Railroad to 
White Haven, descend- 
ing over the last five 
miles of road by mere 
force of gravity. From 
White Haven we again 
take the stage for Eck- 
ley, which is seven miles 
distant, at the top of 
Buck Mountain. The 
view from the summit 
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of this mountain, which towers upward to the 
height of 1700 feet above tide-water, is exceed- 
ingly picturesque. ‘The whole scene is un- 
touched by the modifying hard of man, rug- 
ged, just as it came from God, if we except 
the road along which we have come, and 
which, as we look behind us, we can see wind- 
ing its way backward and downward into the 
valley—the one single token of intrusive civili- 
zation. 

Eckley itself is a vast collection of shanties— 
its uppermost social strata are yet to be formed; 
it is a good example of the sort of town which 
will grow up about a colliery. 
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Over the Hazleton Railroad to Hazel Creek, 
and from thence by the Beaver Meadow Rail- 
road, we proceed to Mauch Chunk, passing 
along the beautiful banks of the Lehigh River. 
So narrow is the defile between the mountain- 
spurs at this point that there is only sufficient 
room for a single street in the main part of the 
town. 

The chief attractions for us at Mauch Chunk 
were two. The first of these was the grounds, 
or garden rather, surrounding and belonging to 
Judge Packer’s residence. The gardener of 
Louis Philippe laid them out: the poor refugee 
had somehow found his way from the gardens 
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of Paris to the shanties of Mount Eckley, ang 
thence down to Mauch Chunk, where he Was 
obliged to beg an opportunity to work. When 
he undertook the Judge’s grounds they were as 
rugged, barren, and unpromising as any of the 
surrounding mountain Now terrae, 
rises above terrace, the very soil of which they 
are formed having been literally created by the 
gardener; these are supported by conglomerate 
stone, brought hither from a considerable dis- 
tance and placed ingeniously so as to mimic g 
natural situation; and over these the myrtle 
spreads a luxuriant growth. 

The second great charm of Mauch Chunk 
was the ascent to the 
top of Mount Pisgah, 
and a trip to the mines 
over the Gravity Roads 
and the 
Switch-back. 

We commence the 
ascent from the foot of 
Mount Pisgah. Here 
we seat ourselves in the 
open car, and, at a-given 
signal, are hoisted up 
an inclined plane more 
than half a mile long 
over a grade of one foot 
to every four—up—up, 
as if we were being 
drawn into the clouds 
by some invisible pow- 
er! Herethen we stand 
at the top, 880 feet 
above the sea, obtain- 
ing a most magnificent 
view. The Valley of 
the Lehigh seems di- 
rectly under our feet; 
Mauch Chunk dwindles 
into nothingness, as 
seen under the mount- 
ain-spurs that surround 
it; tier above tier of 
mountains arise in the 
distance; and farabove, 
prominentas the crown- 
ing feature of the scene, 
tower up the cleft sides 
which form the Lehigh 
Water Gap. But we 
are not at our full 
height—though this is 
the most advantageous 
view that we shall get. 
Another plane, six 
miles further on, lies 
before us, up which we 
are again elevated to 
Summit Hill: from 
which point we descend 
into the mines. These 
lie in quarries, which 
we enter not by shafts, 
but directly, by means 
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marvelous 
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of tunnels, into the coal-measures, which have 
here a greater thickness than any where else 
in the coal-fields. But the road itself is far 
more interesting than the mines to which it 
ministers. We descend from our high eleva- 
tion by gravity, changing our directions at va- 
rious points by means of what is called a 
switch-back. The car, by the momentum it 
has gained, is carried for a short distance up 
a steep ascent, from which, by the returning 
descent, it gains an impetus which forces it 
over another track (upon which, by a self-reg- 
ulating arrangement, it has been switched). 
The arrangement of 
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ductor, again assuring them of their perfect 
security. The Quaker couple were now ob- 
served to hold an anxious consultation, the re- 
sult of which was that they agreed to make the 
venture upon one condition, ‘* Thee will go no 
faster than we want thee to?” stipulated the 
Quaker. “Not a whit,” replied the conductor, 
now certain of his prey. The cars are mount- 
ed, and up they are hoisted. The poor couple 
look at each other in amazement and affright, 
but are persuaded to try the second plane. Then 
commences the descent. The novelty of the 
ride exhilarates and inspirits. The old Quaker’s 





these switch-backs is 
such that we are car- 
ried around a circuit of 
several miles, returning 
again to Summit Hill, 
the point from which 
we started, being again 
drawn up, of course, to 
the top by means of 
inclined planes. All 
the way our course is 
through the wildest 
woodland scenery, and 
our velocity, oftentimes 
exceeding that of the 
locomotive, adds to the 
excitement with which 
we are inspired. 

An anecdote is told 
of a Quaker couple who 
once visited Mauch 
Chunk, on purpose, as 
they said, to see ‘ Josi- 
ah’s works” — meaning 
this novel system of in- 
clined planes, together 
with the switch -back, 
which were the work of 
Josiah White. Look- 
ing up, however, from 
the foot of Mount Pis- 
gah, the bump of pru- 
dence began to predom- 
inate against that of 
curiosity. Some efforts 
were made to induce 
them to enter the car; 
but they held back. 
‘They wanted much 
to see Josiah’s works, 
but—” and shaking 
their heads depreca- 
tingly they looked up 
the long plane. Con- 
tinually the visitors 
came thronging in and 
took their seats in the 
cars. ‘Does thee mean 
to say,” asked the Quak- 
er, “that all these people 
are going up?” ‘‘Cer- | 
tainly,” said the con- 
Vor. XXVII.—No. 160.—G ¢ 
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gray eyes glisten with excitement as the speed 
gradually increases. Soon he gives an impa- 
tient gesture, and asks the astonished conduct- 
or, ‘Can't thee go a little faster, friend?” Now 
the velocity is at its highest. The Quaker’s eye 
has a mad twinkle about it, as with still greater 
impatience he beseeches the conductor to put 
on all possible speed, utterly unconscious of the 


merriment which he is making among the party. | 


Passing over the Lehigh Valley Railroad to 
Easton we have the Lehigh River continually 
at our left, and are frequently reminded of the 
terrible freshet which swept this whole valley 
last year. It was all the more destructive 





| cess to the house impossible. 


on account of the damming up of the river to 
fill the Lehigh Canal; for these dams, being 
suddenly swept away, let down immense yo]. 
umes of water into the narrow defiles below. 
Many lives were lost, and many instances are 
recorded of the miraculous preservations of life, 
One of the most remarkable of these instances 
occurred at Hokendanqua, just above Allep- 


town. <A father went away to carry some arti- 
cles of great value to a place of safety, leaving 


his two young children in bed, intending imme. 
diately to return to their rescue. 
too late. 


Sut he came 
The waters had already rendered ac- 
Now here is thy 
marvel. Instead of 
drowning the  chil- 
dren, the inflowing 
waters gently lifted 
the bed upon which 
they lay, and saved 
their _ lives. They 
were not even moist- 
ened by the water! 
It was this freshet 
which, breaking up 
the canal, so greatly 
increased the price of 
coal last year. 
Bethlehem, twelve 
miles above Easton, 
is noted as an ancient 
Moravian settlement. 
The old edifices built 
by the Brethren still 
remain. It is very 
interesting to go 
through the Moravian 
burial-ground. Here 
are buried, with the 
utmost indiscrimina- 
tion, Indians, negroes, 
and white men. The 
Moravian Society in 
this country was in 
reality a missionary 
organization, and is 
to be considered as 
such. Their great aim 
was the conversion of 
the Indians; and it is 
eautiful to look upon 
ese Indian graves, 
aud to think of the 
Christian love with 
which the Moravians 
regarded the poor sav- 
age even in death. 
Easton is one of 
the oldest boroughs of 
Pennsylvania. Con- 
fined originally to the 
lower grounds it has 
literally climbed up 
over the surrounding 
hills. Altogether it 
is a quaint old town, 
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EASTON. 
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THE BATTLE 


sylvania borough, one of the commonest of 
which is a plentiful abundance of lager-bier. 

From Easton we return on the Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey back to New York, having 
seen probably a greater variety of natural scen- 
ery than is usually the lot of railroad travelers, 
and having witnessed some of the most remark- 
able specimens of human ingenuity and skill 
which the country can furnish. Besides these 
attractions to the tourist, there are few regions 
in which a summer vacation can be more pleas- 
antly passed. 


ITINERARY OF THE ROUTES DESCRIBED. 


L New York To WILKESBARRE.—Starting from Jersey 
City at 8 a.m. the tourist will reach Hampton Junction, 
60 miles distant, at 11 o'clock, which is the only time when 
it is possible to secure a connection with the Delaware, 
Lackawanna, and Western Railroad. Immediately avail- 
ing himself of this connection he reaches the Water Gap, 
26 miles beyond, at 1 p.m. Supposing him to stop over 
at the Gap for one night, he will resume his journey at 1 
o'clock the next day to Scranton, 57 miles further to the 
northwest. Stopping at Scranton overnight, the next 
morning he takes the 10 o'clock train for Kingston, 17 
miles distant, on the Lackawanna and Bloomsburg Rail 
road, from which point he is taken by stage to Wilkes- 
barre, about a mile from the station, arriving there about 
3 o'clock p.m. The trip to Prospect Rock, 3 miles to the 
east of the town, may be, with the exception of the last 
200 yards, taken by carriage. The tourist will stop at 
Wilkesbarre overnight. 

Il. From WILKESBARRE TO Hareisnura.—The tourist 
who takes the longer of the two routes which we have de- 
scribed in the foregoing pages will leave Wilkesbarre at 
9 a.m. of the fourth day, reaching Danville, 50 miles fur- 
ther down the valley, at noon. Stopping over for a day 
—as he must, if he stop at all—he will reach Northum- 
berland, twelve miles distant, at 1 the next day. From 
this point, at 10 o'clock of the following day (the fifth), he 
proceeds 53 miles to Harrisburg over the Northern Cen- 
tral Railroad, arriving at 1 p.m. If he stays at Harris- 
burg overnight he will proceed at 8 a.m. on the following 
day to Lebanon, 26 miles distant, which he will reach a 
little after 9. After paying a visit to the Cornwall Ore 


Banks, by a special railway accommodation, he will take™ 


the 3 p.m. train for Reading, 28 miles from Lebanon. 
From Reading he may immediately proceed to Allentown, 
via East Pennsylvania Railroad, over a distance of 36 
miles. The next morning, at 5.30 a.m., he starts for 
Bethlehem, about fifteen minutes’ ride over the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad; stopping at which point till 1 p.m., he 
moves on to Easton, 12 miles further down the Lehigh 
River. He will then have five hours at Easton before 
taking the 6.30 p.m. train, via Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, to New York—a distance of 75 miles, 

The route thus described from New York and back takes 
one week, and traverses 457 miles, giving time for exam- 
ining the more important objects of interest, though there 
are several points where an additional day may be pleas- 
antly spent. 

III. WILKESBARRE TO Mavcn CatnKk.—Supposing the 
tourist to prefer the shorter of our tours from Wilkesbarre, 
on the morning of the fourth day, instead of pursuing his 
course down the Wyoming Valley, he will proceed by 
stage from Wilkesbarre at 7.30 a.m. to the dépét of the 
Lehigh and Susquehanna Railroad, 5 miles up the mount- 
ain. At White Haven, taking the stage to Eckley, he 
arrives about noon, proceeding thence directly by Hazle- 
ton Railroad to Beaver Meadow Junction, where he will 
take the Beaver Meadow Railroad to Mauch Chunk, ar- 
riving there about the middle of the afternoon. The next 
morning he will take the trip over the Gravity Roads and 
Switch-back, starting at § a.m., and returning in time for 
the Lehigh Valley 4 o'clock train to Allentown, 29 miles 


from Mauch Chunk. Thence his course t> New York will | 


be the same as by the longer route. 


having ‘bout | it ‘all the peculiarities. of a Pena 
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THE BATTLE AND TRIUMPH OF 
DR. SUSAN. 

IN TWO PARTS.—PART II. 
V.—BATTLE, BUT NO TRIUMPH EITHER WAY. 

YLVERIE BEAMES, D.D., lay on a settee 
kh in one corner, Paul Remy sat in a very easy 
rocking-chair in another corner, his feet on sev- 
eral cane-bottom chairs. All this, besides con- 
siderable else more remarkable, went on in the 
south parlor of Beech-Wold ; a large room with 
several pleasant windows through which the sun 
suffused every body; a room where backward 
patients were forced, like cucumbers under glass. 
In hydropathic institutions cure of any thing 
more serious than a tooth-ache takes at the least 
several years. 

There were others in this room than Sylverie 
Beames, D.D., and myself. A number of ladies 
with their crochet-needles—their sofa-patterns to 
embroider, their chair-tidies to knit, and other 
nice little dextrous feminine finger-work to do— 
were distributed in lines of graceful irregularity 
all about the large, bright room, but near enough 
to the southwest window to hear the voice that 
was reading there from between the lips of Miss 
Helen Talfourd. And sitting perfectly upright, 
with her arms folded in the usual self-gathered, 


| self-embraced manner, Dr. Susan occupied a 


tall-backed arm-chair, whose stiffness her pres- 
ence in it converted into something like a very 
imposing dignity. She was having a short fur- 
lough that afternoon from her patients—all of 
whom were either asleep, out on pedestrian 
tours, in the south parlor with us, or miraculous- 
ly able—if awake and confined to their rooms— 
to endure a few minutes without personal pro- 
fessional assurance that they were not to be re- 
moved to a better world before tea-time. 

The book that Helen was reading was some 
kind of ‘‘Terrace” or other, I forget what ex- 
actly. It is said to have been intended for Sun- 
day-schools. According to the theory about 
that class of books, this *‘ Terrace” is an emi- 
nent success, it being universally laid down and 
received that the way to make children and youth 
anxious about the life to come is to render them 


! thoroughly disgusted with this. 


The book, however, was the best perhaps in 
our limited library of fiction. Dr, Laurence 
Medlicott was a thorough Puritan, and believed 
that however much happiness, or wickedness, or 
goodness, or misery there might be in the world, 
it was very wrong to assert these facts in any 
form but a sermon. Besides that, fiction he 
thought was altogether too much of a stimulus 
to the inflammable minds of patients, and be- 
fore I left Beech-Wold I half agreed with him. 
So that there was never seen within the four 
clap-boarded sides of the cure a leaf of Scott, 
Dickens, Bulwer, Charles Reade, Hawthorne, 
Cooper, Miss Mulock—any body else worth read- 
ing. 

Another reason for reading ‘* Terrace,” was 
that Sylverie Beames loved that mild prepara- 
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tion; and the ladies, to generalize, loved Syl- 
verie Beames. I see that somebody’s liquid 
extract of something restores vigor to the ex- 
hausted frame and color to the pallid cheek—at 
least so it is stated in the advertising columns 
of several dailies. Now, I take it that no more 
cruel and felonious deéd could have deen con- 
ceived by the smouldering heart of personal 
malice, than to have administered the proper 
dose, as ordered in the directions on the wrap- 
per, of this same stuff to Sylverie Beames. His 
pallid cheek was his capital; to use the language 
of sporting characters, he ‘‘ traveled” on his ex- 
hausted frame. Whoever robbed him of these 
had stolen what not enriched him and made 
Beames poor indeed. Woman will adore, and 
where physical prostration is the symbol of spir- 
itual exaltation, there will always be a little 
coterie of idolators around the settee where 
Feebleness lieth. 

This afternoon we came, I remember, to the 
most exciting—or, pardon me, Truth—I should 
say, the least tame portion of the book. The in- 
cidents I can not recollect ; [only know that the 
most thrilling catastrophe was the hero’s getting 
a sprained ankle, which called forth floods of 
sympathy and opodeldoc. But the general im- 
pression upon us was that two young people, 
who loved one another (as much as two such 
meek-souled geese could) had a great deal of 
trouble, and did all sorts of foolish things, and 
got into a variety of scrapes most irritating to 
any sensible reader, when manifestly all that was 
wanting was to call the parson, have the thing 
done up, and go into a one-story house embow- 
ered with honey-suckles, to be happy on an in- 
grain carpet, till the young man’s paternal rela- 
tive, who was abundantly able, came down like 
a gentleman and gave the young couple, now 
restored to favor, a freestone structure where 
they could share bliss on Brussels. This solu- 
tion of the difficulty, which occurred to every 
being with Causality marked above } at the end 
of every paragraph, seemed to have escaped the 
notice of the very acute author altogether. Or, 
perhaps, it only struck her at the end of Vol. I., 
and she had determined to perform II., whose 
hash would have been settled by accepting this 
settlement. My patience, even when I’m per- 
fectly well, has bounds. These, however, draw 
closer when, as at Beech-Wold, it occurs that I 
am a valetudinarian. So, at the close of one 
page, and taking advantage of Helen Talfourd’s 
pause for turning over, I broke forth as follows : 

Paul Remy. ‘‘ Excuse me for interrupting; 
but really isn’t it rather stupid in those people 
not to go and get married? One can’t help 
feeling as if the lack of a little ready money were 
at the bottom of that fellow’s incapacity, and 
wanting to offer him the loan of a five-dollar 
bill to pay the parson if you could only find 
where to direct to him!” 

Sylverie Beames (with mild surprise, and | 
speaking as from authority). ‘* The book is de- | 


. . . | 
cidedly moral in its tone. The Rev. Polygonus 
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should be at every fireside.’” Mrs, Hamilcar 
Hall—a lady whose husband lives in North Ves. 
pasian, a few States off, but who has congestion 
of the surfaces, and therefore passes her years 
at Beech-Wold, also a desire to go about ae ing 
good, and therefore does not stay at the fireside 
where Mr. Hamilcar Hall toasts his undarned 
heels—looks at me with at least three tracts con- 
centrated into each eye, and nods approvingly at 
Mr. Sylverie Beames, as much as to suy, “ You've 
done for that Remy!” But that Remy is not done 
for. Truth crushed to earth rises again, and in 
my person replies, elastically, to Dr. Beames: “| 
can see no reason why that should make any 
difference. Your ministerial friend did not say 
why it should be at every fireside. He may have 
been a jolly old chap—” 

All the Ladies (with four or five exceptions, 
in unison with Beames as Conductor). “ The 
Reverend Dr. Podgers a jolly old chap !” 

I (continuously). ‘Or if—-as your exclama- 
tion seems to indicate, for I am so wretched as 
not to know Podgers personally—he be habitu- 
ally miserable, altogether, in fact, of the “ grand, 
gloomy, and peculiar” order of men, then this 
opinion of his may have been a spasmodic scin- 
tillation of wit, such as even the best and stu- 
pidest of our race are not entirely safe from. 
By ‘‘at every fireside’ he undoubtedly meant 
just on the top of the grate, or, possibly at the 
bottom, for kindling purposes. And I can see 
no objection to that, except that pitch-pine is 
only a penny a bunch and this comes at one dol- 
lar.” 

As I say this I notice Miss Talfourd’s color 
come and go, while her blue eyes run anxious- 
ly, first from me to the company who listen, 
then back again. She is exquisitely beautiful ; 
I see it more clearly than ever before. 

I notice Dr. Susan also. She is holding her- 





— o-. ° 
self in with those resolute arms all the more 


sternly, but her strong, masculine mouth trem- 
bles as if she were nearly saying something. 
And I can not help thinking that her eyes flash; 
and she seems somewhat elated when I finish 
my sentence with such provoking coolness. But 
as she throws a side glance at Sylverie Beames 
the under lip curls. 

Dr. Sylverie Beames (in a tone of severe and 
final calmness). ‘The Reverend Polygonus Pod- 
gers J have the honor of being personally ac- 
quainted with. He is not the person to indulge 
in a levity when his judgment is asked on an 
important topic. It is a source of deep regret 
that Mr. Remy does not vouchsafe his admira- 
tion to the book. It is also a consolation to 
consider that we are not entirely without author- 
ity for approving it, even thongh that authority 


| be only the Reverend Polygonus Podgers.” 


I. ‘It would seem very silly for me to waste 
so much time in discussing a subject of so little 


| importance, besides being ill-mannered, as an 


interruption of Miss Talfourd and those who 
like to hear the book read; but the whole affair 
takes an entirely different shape when an effort is 


Podgers, one of our ablest divines, has said, ‘It | made to clear a thing of the charge of stupidity 














by telling us that a 
stupid thing. To 
throats of thinking 


certain gentleman likes the 
cram objection down the 
people who try to utter it 
vith a wad of Polygonus Podgers! Who knows 
but Mr. Podgers may be stupid himself? The 
thing Aas happened, obviously to several of us 
vho have used our eyes in the world. In which 
ise, by the law of affinities, Mr. Podgers would 
' and, 
vith some people, succeed in stuffing them down. 
No, Dr. Beames, I do not assert that your cler- 
Ican not doubt that other 


like stupid things; and recommend them; 


val friend is stupid. 
than stupid people may possibly like this book ; 
ut the place where i must come to issue with 
you is not on the mere book-question at all, but 
mn the ground of this very intrusion of ‘ author- 
ity’ into the discussions of men and women of 
sense.” 

Dr. Susan. ‘*Good! Mr. Remy, good! I 


like to hear you say so. 


As Dr. Susan said this her face lighted up 
into a look of detiant strength that made me 
I had 


stood before for half a morning of growing sur- 


think of a ‘*Zenobia Promachos” that 
prise and delight in the Luxembourg. I forget 
who was the painter; but if he never did any 


thing else, this wonderful head of that great, 
anly woman, as 





strong, unfortunate, and unwo 


she looked leading on the death-trample of war, 
ought to have brought him more fame than he 


has. 

1 me pretty plainly what sort of a warfare he 
mis-embodied soul had waged with s 
I sat close 


general. 


that heard her encouraging remark to me: 


was the susurrus that ran through the feminine 
group in answer to my challenge—as it seemed 


to them—to Sylverie Beames, D.D 
Helen Talfourd did not speak. 


her countenance. Her eyes met mine. 


smiled with a proud sympathy; then blushed; 
and again I said to myself, ‘‘ Beautiful, excced- 


ingly!” 


Dr. Sylverie Beames. ‘*I can not say that I 
feel quite adequate to a discussion just now. 


Perfect quiet is necessary for my complaint 
the trouble being bronchial principally. 


on this subject of ‘ authority.’ 


THE BATTLE AND TRIUMPH OF DR. SUSAN. 


| combination aforesaid were 
lit to 


This expression on Dr. Susan's face show- 


ciety in 
ry her and Helen Talfourd, 
ind the latter and [ were probably the only ones 


such 


But another 
F those thrills of color and motion passed over 
She 


Ih ype 
to be able to give my views at some other time 
Till then let all 
f us, or as many as possible, seek to follow in 


{69 


some 


‘authorities.’ 
re of it, that you come to those general 


It is by this same Reason, o1 
measu 
convictions on which you erect even your super- 
structure of faith in Podge. Permit us also to 
reason, even though something quite 
else than Podge should be the climax of its re- 
sults. The fact is, that I am quite sick of one 
thing (if I may be permitted to speak of myself) 

at deal of in my life. 


nse ou; 


h I have seen a gr 


To speak in general terms, it 1s the practice of 


whi 
sending our belief, like our washing, to be done 
out of the house for us by some individual school- 
man, doctor, parson, or some collective body— 
carried on by combination 
an Ism or an Ology. It 
different matter on one 
our belief was all 
sprinkled, folded, 


individual or 


some Faith-Factory 

within the bosom of 
might be an altogether 
condition, viz that after 
boiled out, clear-starched, 
ironed, and sent home to us, the 
quite responsible for 
the Host of Souls, to 
whose Eternal Feast we have to repair, and in 
Whose presence it is highly desirable we should 
t clothed and not found naked! 


dpe 
answer to this nature-thrill- 
7 


great scrutinizing 


decently 
Could we b 
ing, stern, real question, ‘ Where is 
yarment 2?’ ‘Look to my Soul-Laundry-Man for 


} 


convenience In the 


it say in 

thy sou 
’ 

that,’ there might be 

though a man of high honor would 


some 
arrangement, 


feel even then, meseems, uncomfortable at find- 


ing his own individuality so superseded, his own 


responsibility so blotted out. Still a lazy man 





would find advantages on the side of t 
of doing things, could he say, ‘Yes, this mere 


r of 


Is Wa\ 





ty indecent for a soul 


rag a no-belief is pret 
of broad and emergent parts—J'y consens !—but 
so it was sent home to me by Professor Parke1 


, ‘I know 


quin fit, 


talk to him about it!’ or 
Real 
l 


this absurd hat 


Pillsbobbery 
it; this motley 
this maccaroni drapery of mine, is all very ri- 


sult, 


’@ apparent to the 
eyes of assembled Heaven, but this is the first 
time I’ve paid the least attention to it. Per- 
mit me to refer Dr. Asparagus Mudge, 
who on earth did my Here's 
his card—‘‘ A. Mudge, LL.D. 
takes it in, satisfaction 
warranted.”’ Now, if satisfaction could be war- 
ranted, this would all be very nice. Charming! 
But if in fact up at that Tribunal of All-Souls— 
judged, 
and every man, honorable or caitiff, must be— 
there is no such word as ‘proxy’ ever uttered; 


diculous up here, as must 


| 
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you t 
believing for me. 


goes out to d ) 
believing by the day, o1 


where every honorable man wishes to be } 





the steps of those blessed men, who, like Dr. 

Podgers, have devoted a lifetime to the study 

of theology. We can not be led very far astray 

—not as far, Mr. Remy, as if we followed our | 
own poor, blind, erring reason. And nowshall 

we have the next chapter of—‘ Terrace ?’” 

I. ‘‘Not only now, but forever if it lasts 

so long, after one moment. ‘The question of | any one else’s opinion unproved by myself—be 
the book, as I said before, is of no practical im- it «esthetic, ethical, theological, any thing— 
portance. But it is of great importance to ev-| knowing, as I do, that in a higher life it will 
ery body that Reascn should not be called poor, | fail me, and I shall be brought miserably to 
or blind, or erring. For Heaven's sake, don’t | shame! 
let us stultify ourselves by vilifying the highest| All silent except Sylverie Beames, who ob- 
‘authority’ we have, if we’re going to stick to | serves in a bored tone of would-be satire, 


if there the only question is as to what I have 
done for my own manhood, and even the purest 
white robe, bought, begged, stolen, or borrowed 


from another man, will not cover me from just 
search, then, I say, it is criminal folly and dis- 
honesty for me to pretend to accept in this life 
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‘* A very great deal upon a very small sub- 
ject, viz., 2 volumes, 540 pages, 12mo.”’ 

Helen Talfourd (excitedly). ‘‘ Dr. Beames, 
how can you be so unfair? You know it’s not 
a book, but a principle, Mr. Remy is speaking of.” 

Dr. S. Beames. ** Victory perches on the 
banner of any foe of mine when fair woman is 
the standard-bearer.” 

Cunning dog! he knew what a certain way 
this would be to rally his feminine admirers. 

Numerous Ladies (coming to the rescue). 
‘*T must say I agree entirely with Mr. Beames.” 
‘*Mr. Remy, your sentiments strike me as being 
very dangerous.” ‘‘ What kind of an ism do 
you believe in, Mr. Remy?” ‘‘ Aren’t you a 
Hicksite?” ‘‘Isn’t that what the Free-Lovers 
believe?” All this, together with much more 
of the same sort, such as the lovely sex talks 
when it launches out upon that sea of polemic 
strife which no man ever sailed very admirably, 
and no woman other than most amusingly, be- 
cause there one must voyage by the compass of 
School-Logic; ané@ her compass, though she 
have a brain like Aristotle, can never be any 
thing else than Heart-Love. 

Dr. Susan now arose, and the sight of her 
commanding form, towering several feet above 
the highest din, obtained instant audience for 
her very calm voice. 

‘*Ladies,” she said, ‘‘we are not setting 
these gentlemen a good example. Our voices 
are too high—too rapid. Dr. Laurence is Dr. 
Beames’s physician; but I know the Reverend 
Gentleman will say for me that he ought not to 
talk with his throat as it is. Mrs. Hall, your 
high color indicates a necessity for return to the 
use of Aconite, six times a day, as before. Miss 
De Quaile, your head is slightly congested, you 
may take a warm foot-bath at 98° this afternoon 
instead of your plunge. Mrs. Bunnie, your fe- 
brile symptoms will not be overcome unless you 
are faithful with that Belladonna, and quiet. 
And Mr. Remy, as your physician, I must en- 
join perfect freedom from excitement ; you have 
already said much more than can be answered, 
unless your opponents obtain two requisites.” 

All at once. ‘‘ What are they? What are 
they ?” 

Dr. Susan. ‘‘ Permission from me to excite 
yourselves by saying any thing, and something to 
say.” 

‘*Miss Talfourd, are you tired of reading; is 
your voice tired, I mean ?” continued Dr. Susan. 

‘*No, dear, I will read on very willingly if 
the rest care to hear this stupid story.” 

I looked at Helen Talfourd with surprise. It 
was the first time that she had expressed direct- 
ly any sympathy in my opinion; and I sought 
her face to see if there was any sarcasm there 


which did not discover itself in her tone. No; | 


and I thought she was more beautiful than ever 
—so conceited are men! 

Dr. Susan. ‘‘ Very well, then read away, 
dear!” 

So Helen continued. And the rest continued. 
And I continued. And Dr. Sylverie Beames 





|continued. Each just as he had been, and just 
| as all people do, after however much and fierce 
| discussion, persistently continued. But with 
one exception—the one you would least think 
of—viz., Dr. S. Beames himself, who, after al] 
his profession of faith in Dr. Polygonus Podgers 
,and that eminent divine’s opinion of ‘ 'Ter- 
| race,” failed to prove it by persistent works, 
and most incontinently went to sleep on his 
settee from mere exhaustion at the hearing of 
his own favorite book. Thus he was detected 
to his great confusion when bath-hour came, 
and we all broke up, each to repair to his sey- 
eral ducking. 

This was the last time that Dr. Susan, Miss 
Talfourd, or I ever attended one of those readings 
wherein Dr. Beames was the umpire, and Dr. 
Podgers the standard of polite taste. But we 
had numerous little readings of our own. In 
which we three sat drinking the wine of high 
thoughts at the same festal board with Star- 
Crowned Goethe; with Schiller the Forever 

Loved and Loving; and with that tender, wo- 
man-hearted Giant-Soul, Jean Paul, did we 
| **play at bowls with the sun and moon.” Like- 
| wise with Dickens, Kingsley, Carlyle, and other 
such like ‘‘ Muscular Christians,” who look 
The Bad of the present day fiercely in the eyes 
|and throttle it—not run away and creep into 
some such Sluggard’s Heaven of cowardly talent 
as making meaningless, and therefore worse 
than useless, books, at so much a volume. 
| VI.—WHICH BEGINS WITH A PRESENT BLOUSE, 
AND ENDS WITH A FUTURE WEDDING-COAT. 
From about the date of the last-recited con- 
| versation the lines of demarkation grew quite 
| strong at Beech-Wold. The principle of classi- 
fication was devotion or non-devotion to Beames. 
Besides Helen Talfourd, Dr. Susan, and myself, 
| there were two or three who gave our minority 
| at least negative support, by not utterly extin- 
| guishing their own personality in Beames, and 
| having ideas of their own, even though they 
| kept quiet about them. 
The majority made Beames a dressing-gown; 
| also a pair of slippers ; a muffler for wet weath- 
|er; a pair of big woolly mittens, like the lamb 
that Mary had, with fleece as white as snow; 
|lamp-mats; kneeling-cushions. Endless ar- 
rangements. 
One day Helen Talfourd, Dr. Susan, and I 
were in the bowling-alley together, and stood at 
a window looking into the gymnasium. Lo! 
Sylverie Beames, in his canary-colored gown 
| with mazarine-blue facings, flitting hither and 
thither, like some rare and gorgeous tropical 
bird among the stately shafts of the plumy- 
crowned columnar palm—latter represented by 
| the climbing poles of the gymnasium. 
**It is a shame!” said Miss Talfourd. ‘* It is 
ja shame!” echoed Dr. Susan. ‘ What is a 
| shame ?” asked I, not being gifted with the in- 
| tuitive woman-sympathies which made them 
understand each other. 

‘*Why, that you have no dressing-gown, to 

| be sure!” answered Miss Talfourd. 
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I laughed. ‘I am not one of the kind of 
men who get dressing-gowns made for them,’ 
said I; ‘“‘nor slippers, nor any thing of that 
sort. I don’t remember that either of the arti- 
cles I’ve mentioned were ever presented to me 
in my life. I’m too positive a character for 
that. Mild men, with proper opinions, are the 
ones to have dressing-gowns. How absurd it 
would be to think of women making Luther a 
dressing-gown! Or Thomas Carlyle! Or, per- 
haps most amusing of all, Henry Ward Beecher 
—in canary, with blue facings !” 

Dr. Susan. ‘*T declare your modesty is fas- 
cinating! Hear now Mr. Remy’s sum of the 
whole matter: Luther, Carlyle, Henry Ward 
Beecher, and Mr. Remy; these four, together 
with other great, but not so great men, look 
especially ill in dressing-gowns !” 

‘Helen Talfourd. ‘* Oh the saucy, saucy fellow! 
What can we do to punish him for such effront- 
! Oh, I know! We'll make him a dress- 
ing-gown !” 

“Capital!” exclaimed Dr. Susan, chafing 
her hands together energetically, which was the 
nearest approach she ever made to the feminine 
gesture of clappingthem. ‘Capital! We shall 
see how Luther would have looked in that gar- 
ment. But it just dawns upon me that I really 
don’t know how to make a dressing-gown.” 

Helen. “But Zdo. Tl cut it out and turn 
the seams, and you can do as much as you know 
We'll punish him—won’t we, dear?” 

I. “Permit me to ask a commutation of my 
sentence to a blouse—a blue flannel blouse, such 
as they wear in the ateliers of Paris. I have 
the pattern of oné which exactly fitted me there. 
It will be less time to do that; and be clement 
—reflect what disgrace the dressing-gown would 
bring on my family—what a stigma it would 
affix to one se young, just starting in life! No 
one would have any malice against me again; 
the dirtiest ragamuffin or the meanest milksop 
would like me indiscriminately. In fine, I 
should be hopelessly popular with all sorts of 
geese, and my character would be irretriev- 
Compassion, sweet ladies! Spare 
the morning-gown this once—it is not for 
me.” 

Dr, Susan. ** We let you off this once, of our 
sovereign mercy. Your sentence is changed to 
the blouse.” 

This conversation explains how it happened 
that one morning I came into the bath-room 
with a resplendent garment of blue flannel upon 
me, its waist neatly plaited on to a narrow belt 
below and a broad yoke above; its skirts loose 
and flowing almost to the knee; its sleeves of 
the ample, airy manner known as gigot. And 
when the Senator said, ‘‘Eh, Remy; very styl- 
ish, upon my word!—where did you get that 
comfortable, handsome thing?” there was a 
quiet pleasure in replying, with a view out of 
my sinister eye to the occupant of the canary 
faced with blue, 

‘‘ Oh, the dadies made it for me.” 

In itself a dressing-gown is not of much con- 
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sequence, 


Neither is my blue flannel blouse. 
But I have permitted it to occupy such a space 


here because it really led to some of the most 
important consequences of my lifetime. Mine 
and one or two others. Wherefore in my story, 
as still in my wardrobe, this blouse has a claim 
to its own nail. 

About this period I noticed that the manner 
of Dr. Laurence Medlicott very much changed 
toward me. His acrid temperament and self- 
rearing kept him from being at any time a jovial 
person, but he had always preserved a manner 
Now he 
was occasionally absolutely uncivil to me, re- 
plying curtly to the politest questions, and never 
vouchsafing to begin any conversation of his 
own accord. 


of quiet cheerfulness in my presence. 


And one day, in a manner meant 
to be humorous, but with a smile so dry and 
hard as to show its difficulty, he accosted Miss 
Talfourd and myself, who were starting for the 
with— 

** Well, what goose-chase are you on now?” 

Miss Talfourd answered hurriedly, to prevent 
my doing so caustically, that we were going out 
to study the Flegeljahre of Jean Paul Richter 
together, at the same time showing him the 
book. 

‘*Humph!” answered the ascetic Laurence, 
in a tone more like a growl than human speech. 
‘* Better read your Bibles, you fools!” 

“Sir,” said I, fiercely, ‘if you ever read that 
book with any other intent than finding equi- 
voques to wrest for the support of your bigotry, 
you would know that Christianity aims at mak- 
ing you a gentleman, not a beast.” 

**Oh, don’t—please don’t—don’t quarrel with 
him,”’ said Helen Talfourd, pleadingly, her soft, 
cool hand gently laid on my quick pulse. But 
Dr. Laurence strode moodily away before he 
could hear me reply to her. 

** Yes, you shall save him from my resent- 
ment as you did one ill-mannered brute before. 
Another Tobin.” 

‘Oh, Mr. Remy, dear Sir, please do not be 
so violent. Bear with him.” 

**Did you hear him say ‘fools?’ This is 
only the climax of a rudeness I have put up 
with a little too long already. But it’s the last 
time. I—” 

‘*Mr. Remy, be patient with him—be pa- 
tient. He has a great deal of trouble to bear. 
Oh, if you knew what it was you would forgive 
him, and put up with almost any thing out of 
the merest generosity. I could tell you—but I 
talk too much—shall we forget all this and pro- 
ceed to our Flegeljihre ?” 

** You cou/d tell me, but you will not? Ah, 
well I am still too much a stranger to be con- 
fided in.” 

**T can not tell you now, Mr. Remy—I must 
not. Sometime I may—perhaps I shall even 
have to. But now, be patient with me, Mr. 
Remy.” 

There was a painful earnestness, an excite- 
ment in the young girl’s mien when she said this, 
that went to my very heart. Why was this? 
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Why indeed, and whet was she to me except fulfillment of my yesterday’ s waking 
the friend of a water-cure? She looked more | sions. 

beautiful in her embarrassment—her hidden| Helen Talfourd, weeping so bitterly that the 
trouble, which must not be uncovered to me— | tears fell between her fingers as she tightly 
than ever before; and the suspense I felt, the pressed them over her eyes, knelt in touch 
longing to know how, why, for whom, she was | girlish helplessness by the side of the settee 
distressed, fell upon me like the cold shadow of | where I reclined. 

my own calamity. But her eye brightened with ‘*My dear Miss Talfourd!” 
an effort, and she threw cheerfulness into her | could say in my surprise ; 
voice again as she said to me, 


apprehen- 


was all that I 
but I raised her Up as 
gently, yet as strongly as my poor nervous arm 
‘“‘It was on the thirtieth page we left off, at | was able, and set her in the corner of the sofa. 
the end of the second paragraph—shall you or I | Then I smoothed her soft brown hair as gent ly 
begin, Meinherr Paul ?” as if she had been my foster-child—I her nurse 
Long after midnight I lay awake, the night |—and as guilelessly. She drew one hand den. 
after this interview, torturing my mind with the ly from her face as if she hardly endured to 
most painful, for me the most novel questions. | have her tearful eyes seen, caught the hand that 
Not only what grieved Helen Talfourd, but why | was soothing her and put it quietly down, say- 
that also grieved me. Now I would be as un-_ ing passionately, brokenly, ; 
civil to myself as Dr. Medlicott, saying, in solilo- **Do not pet me; do not be brotherly to me; 
quy, ‘* Pshaw you fool! Shall you forget your I am not a child, I am a woman whom no one 
one long-cherished aim? Your resolve to fetter knows, no one cares for—oh, oh!” 
yourself in no way till you were head of the firm Here her heart choked her voice, and I could 
of Marquette, Consol, and Remy? And you | gain no further clew to her distress. Still I 
are third partner still! Will you hamper your- | clasped the hand that had put mine down, press- 
self at the start? Fool!” After which piece | ing its soft, long fingers as they trembled con- 
of impertinence to myself I would turn over, | vulsively in my touch, but did not draw them- 
shake up the pillow, dispose the quilt, and settle | selves away. As I looked on her I could bear 
myself in the conclusive style of a man who has | the suspense of the last two days no longer. 
arranged every thing unalterably, whom nothing **Oh, my God!” I cried, ‘* I would that you 
now can possibly prevent from going to sleep. | might speak out your whole soul and tell me the 
After my coming to this decisive spot one sweet, | worst, [Helen !” 
sad face ever looked sadly at me out of the This last word I could not speak with that 
darkness again, and the bastions of resolution | fierce pain that spent itself in the rest of tl 
melted away like a phantasm, in the warm, gen- | sentence. It seemed like a spell that I was 
tle breath of a woman, seeming to say close at pronouncing—I said it sweetly, tenderly, peace- 


my ear, fully. And she must have observed the differ- 
“If you butknew. IfIcou/dtell you! But | ence herself. For my tone seemed first to sur- 
be patient with me.” prise, then to calm her; and looking at me with 


I passed a miserable night. After two or | her sorrowful blue eyes full on mine, and steadied 
three hours’ disturbed sleep I awoke to pass a} with a firm resolution, she said, no longer sob- 
miserable day. Nothing seemed to go right | bing: 
with me. I absolutely dreaded a relapse—or **T will tell you, what I could not yesterday. 
rather looked for one—for I hardly dreaded whatI | It has become Lest—it has become necessary— 
felt too nonchalantly miserable to care much for. | for I now have no other friend in this place 
Dr. Susan was busy as possible upon her rounds whom I can trust—my father is dead, my 
—for some reason or other Helen Talfourd was | ther is dead, sister I never had, my 
not visible after breakfast-time—and I could | brother is in India.” 


mo- 
nearest 


hardly have entertained them much had they| She said these things over considerately, as 
been with me. if she were recounting her justifications for com- 
About three o'clock in the afternoon I began | ing to me with the burden of her confidence. 


to wonder if the misanthropy that was growing So thoughtful was she ever—so delicate! ( 
upon me might not be owing to sleeplessness. She continued—‘ But I must tell you in a 

I could make the experiment of a nap at any few words; I can’t command myself to say 

rate. There was a secluded room at Beech-|/ much. The reason Dr. Medlicott hates you, 
Wold, meant as a quieter sort of parlor for the the reason he can not bear to have me with you, 
weaker class of those invalids who still walked, | is because he thinks you have more influence 
but little frequented on account of its looking over me than he. And, the day before yester- 
upon the court, and being therefore not especial- | day, he—he paid me the compliment of pro- 
ly cheerful. In one corner was a comfortable posing to me for a Western cousin of his—Mr. 
settee: I stretched myself upon it, and began to| Aristodemus Medlicott—and I refused! Mr. 
surrender gracefully to weariness. Of asudden Remy, you have been much in the world; would 
the door opened hurriedly { I started up, my | a gent/eman—would a man—speak on that sub- 
mind still in the chaotic beginnings of the earli- | ject again after once hearing the word No? 

est sleep, and rubbed my eyes to see if I were} ‘I can only say for myself—Never! never! 
not dreaming. For the sight that met them) ‘Mr. Remy, he has done so again to-day! He 
might well have been an exaggerated dream— |—he found me alone, undefended; almost cor- 
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nered me in the office; and I will not repeat to 
you the language he used to me when I refused 
again. Oh, Sir—oh, Sir! what shall I do? 
Dr. Susan calls me ungrateful; she says Dr. 
Medlicott has been so kind to me that any but a 
perfect ingrate would have received his favorite 
cousin favorably ; and—oh—oh I—I have no 
friend !” 

‘*Helen!” At this word, spoken spell-like 
as before, she looked me wonderingly in the 
eves; then her look fell, and a strange dream- 
like uncertainty came over her face as I went 
on: “No friend? Helen, you have God and 
me; and only less than God can do J love you!” 

She caught my hand again and half held me 
off from her, as to look in my face and read a 
meaning she could not in my words. 

** Love me!” she repeated, in wonder. ‘* What, 
better than Dr. Susan ?” 

‘*Why do you speak in this moment of Dr. 
Susan? She is nothing to me! You are all 
things. Helen! may I be such a friend as this 
to you? IfI can, here is the heart that can not 
leave you—come to it! If I can not—but—O 
God, I thank thee! Give me strength to keep 
that which thou hast committed unto me, as 
thou keepest our henceforth one soul!” 


VIL—BEING THE STORY OF AN ARMLET. 

For the first time at Beech-Wold did I now be- 
come careful, jealous even, of appearances. Be- 
fore I knew that Helen Talfourd loved me, and 
could be gladdened or saddened through me, 
there was no one at Beech-Wold whose opinion 
I would not have laughed at the idea of doing 
any thing to affect. Now I had another happi- 
ness to look after, and I had given my first host- 
age to fortune. I therefore materially altered 
my course. The only way in which I could 
prevent Helen Talfourd from being persecuted, 
now that this intimate, though on both our parts 
strictly secret relation had been entered into, 
was to refrain from in any way becoming con- 
spicuons myself. 

Helen Talfourd wore a plain gold armlet en- 
graved with her name. As one day we sat in 
the room where I first discovered that she loved 
me, enjoying that rare privilege at such a place 
as Beech-Wold, solitude for two (a much more 
difficult one to obtain, as lovers living in large 
families understand, than the same article for 
one), we talked upon the subject of how to get 
along among stupid, ignorant, obstinate, dog- 
matic, and morbid people. 

A thought struck me—struck us both at the 
same time. This bright circle should be my 
amulet. Better than all rules that we could 
devise for getting along in this world—rules 
which must bend or break with every change in 
the angle of circumstances—was this band of 
delicate, fr»il gold; for it would remind the 
arm that must strike, and protect, and work, to 
be gentle for the sake of the arm whose woman’s 
work was to bless, to caress, to enfold. And 
with only the words, ‘‘ Let this be a reminder,” 
we both unclasped it together, and transferred 


fc 


it from the softer to the stronger. So much 
had illness wasted me that the circlet clasped 
my arm nearly as high as it did Helen’s. ‘Then 
I fastened my sleeve, and felt safe, though I 
should fall that instant into a simultaneous 
conversation with Laurence Medlicott, Sylverie 
Beames, and Mrs. Hamilcar Hall. 

I had been keeping up the line of conduct in 
which this talisman strengthened me for more 
than a week after the incident just related, and 
was succeeding admirably well, when one morn- 


ing, as I sat idle in my chamber, vegetating as 


was prescribed to all of us water-cure patients, 
Dr. Susans peculiar knock came at my door: a 
short, sharp, authoritative knock—a knock that 
seemed to think itself a man’s, with a right to 
be as brusque and peremptory as possible, and 
then to reconsider itself and apologize by a se- 
ries of quieter raps imitating a woman’s. 

**Come!” Icried. Dr. Susan entered. There 
was a chair close by me vacant. I waved my 
hand toward it and said, ** Good-morning—sit 
down.” Dr. Susan, contrary to her invariable 
habit of striding in, saying a few quick words 
of question, encouragement, reprimand, what 
not, and then striding forth again, actually 
drew the chair I had offered still closer to my 
knee and sat down. Then she took me by the 
hand and said, ‘* Stick out your tongue.” 

I laughed. ‘*No better opening to a con- 
versation possible than this, certainly,” said I. 
**T thought, from the unusual impressiveness 
of your manner, you had something more flat- 
tering to my intelligence to talk about than how 
the last pills acted.” 

‘*Tongue looks a good deal better—pulse 
regular.” And then, abandoning the profes- 
sional manner, she said to me, in a voice so 
womanly and tender that I half started at its 
unusual sound, ‘‘ And do you like to have me 
talk to you?” 

‘**Why, you know that I do; of course!” 

‘Not quite of course. You have shunned 
every body for a fortnight, and perhaps it was 
vanity which made me take so large a share of 
the slight to myself. But I'm not called vain 
generally. What is the matter with you? why 
do you mope so? It isn’t the liver—the tongue 
shows that; you have something on your mind 
—that’s what it is! Now don’t you love to con- 
fide your trouble, when you are in trouble, to 
some one who will do every thing to comfort 
you and help you and keep your secret safe? 
You ought to tell somebody what ails you. It’s 
bad for you to brood so.” 

‘*My dear Susan, I never felt better in my 
life. If I had any thing weighing on my mind 
you should certainly be’’—I was going to say 
‘*the first,” but remembered that would be a lie, 
though polite, and changed it to—‘“‘ one of the 
first to know it.” 

Dr. Susan looked at me intensely with those 
great, searching, blue-gray eyes cf hers, still 
clasping me by the hand tightly, and throwing 
a dramatic earnestness into the posture of her 
head and shoulders which, in any one else, would 
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have seemed ridiculous, because an affectation, 
but, in her, was to a high degree fascinating, 
and even awing. 

Then her hold relaxed from my fingers, and 
resting one elbow on the back of her chair, she 
leaned her brow on her hand, and rubbed it 
painfully back and forward on the palm, gazing 
downward with an abstracted air, while, with 
the toe of her gaiter, she described arcs upon 
the carpet; then swept them broadly with the 
sole, or stamped them resolutely, as if she were 
tracing in the sand horoscopes which kept ever 
dissatisfying her, and which she obliterated as 
fast as they were made. 

**Susan,” said I, gently—‘“ Susan, it is you 
who should tell somebody something.” 

For the first time in my life I saw Dr. Susan 
blush. Yes, quite perceptibly; and the feeling 
it gave me to discover I had abashed her was 
pain—not that half-pleasure which it gives a 
man to see the rich carnation tingle into the 
cheek of a modest girl, but the feeling that is 
awakened on seeing other men blush, who do it 
so unnaturally. Dr. Susan was quite discon- 
certed. 

‘** What makes you think so?” said she, hur- 
riedly—‘‘ what makes you think so? Any one 
would feel flurried at being looked at as you 
look at me. That's all; there’s nothing to tell 
—oh, nothing!” 

“Susan,” said I, in a parental manner, “ you 
doubtless have been thinking that all those emo- 
tions which you usually keep in such reserve 
have not peeped out—have gone on in perfect 
solitude—since you came in here. But you’re 
mistaken—yes, Susan, the room of an intimate 
friend is an untoward place to go to be alone in. 
Now, frankly, to imitate your kindness, what 
troubles you ?” 

Dr. Susan took me by the hand again, and, 
though her face was still all aglow, she looked 
through the hot mist that blushing sheds around 
one resolutely as if she would brave out her 
shamefacedness right into my eyes; and, with 
her usually so direct tongue stammering like a 
little child’s, she began: 

** I’m very, very glad you have forced me to 
doit. Icame here on purpose to tell you some- 
thing, and after I got here it seemed as if I found 
I couldn’t—I didn’t know how to set at work 
about it. I can trust you; I must trust you; 
I want to trust you. I feel unable to wait an- 
other moment to tell you what I wouldn’t tell 
any one else in the world—what, perhaps, a wo- 
man ought never to tel] at all to her dearest 
friend. You will not feel that I’m doing any 
thing which will make me mean in your eyes?” 

** You could not do that thing, Susan.” 

**T will tell you, then. I have just had a 
proposal of marriage from Sylverie Beames! 
Don’t be ashamed of me because I’m a woman 
he likes. There! what do you think of that?” 

“Think of it! Give me time to think—a 
month or two, for instance. Why, I'm dumb- 
founded. But hold on. The modern way of 
thinking of a thing is by its success. I may be 
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too fast. What did you think—what did 


— 


you 

say, Dr. Susan ?” 
Dr. Susan cast upon me a glance of cop. 
tempt which would have withered Mephistoph- 


eles Beau Brummel—a writer for the Londo 
Atheneum—or any other synonym of sneering 
impudence, and then toned it down into one 
much harder to bear, though not at all wither. 
ing—a look of such deep pain, such grieved re- 
proach, that every thing like b/ague left my 
manner in an instant, and I added: “ Forgive 
me, my dear Susan. J treated the matter light- 
ly, because I was very sure you had.” 

Dr. Susan. “Lightly! That was not the 
way to treat it at all—not the way for me to 
treat it. What had I ever done to make that 
man think I could endure him? Or, at any 
rate, more than endure him; for I have, per- 
haps, been civil to him, which turns out to have 
been too much. And the fellow actually pref- 
aced his proposition with some remarks upon 
the subject of ‘long-felt congenialities existing 
between us.’ Should I treat that lightly? No. 
I shouldn’t. I didn’t. I waited till he had 
entirely finished, and then, said I, ‘Mr. Beames, 
Dr. Laurence Medlicott is your physician; Mrs. 
Hamilcar Hall is your nurse; you have, there- 
fore, every body to look after your ease whom 
you could desire; and that is all you would be 
likely to seek for or understand in a wife. If I 
ever have such a thing as a husband, it must be 
some one who can at least think for himself. 
And now I must go and call on the feeble peo- 
ple I have to take care of.’ With which I clear- 
ed out as fast as possible.” 

I. ** Pretty hard on him, Susan, pretty hard. 
You should never feel as if a man were to blame 
for loving you. He could not help it, I suppose, 
poor Beames! and then, besides, he might have 
had some indistinct idea that he was not all he 
would wish to be, and that he could help him- 
self up to his best state by your assisting strength. 
You might make a very different man of him, 
Susan.” 

“Would you like to have me accept Mr. 
Beames ?” 

**No, Susan, I would not choose him for 
you, certainly; but then it is none of my busi- 
ness to choose for you at all, you know.” 

** Paul Remy, you are as cold as ice.” 

She said this not angrily, but mournfully, and 
shivered while she spoke, as if the ice were a 
physical fact perceived by her. Then, still look- 
ing at me earnestly, she began chafing my wrist 
under the opened sleeve, as if she would warm 
me in that way, and save me from quite freez- 
ing both myself and her to death. 

With the motion of her hand the talisman 
slipped gradually down from above. Its smooth 
gold circle made no noise, of course, no sensa- 
tion either, so absorbed was I in the strange 
movings of soul whose outer ripple and furrow 
I witnessed on that memorable face before me ; 
and before I knew it slid down against Dr. Su- 
san’s very hand. 

For a moment she gave me a blank stare, as 














one who perceives what may be a strange co- 
incidence without realizing that it can possibly 
be any thing else. And then Dr. Susan caught 
my hand with a fierce eagerness like the poun- 
cing of a hawk, and held it up to the window. 
The light fell full on the chasing of the armlet, 
and there she read, her lips moving in the inau- 
dible pronunciation of the words, clearly, plain- 
ly, ‘¢ Helen Talfourd.” 

"Again the earthquake for one quick moment 
shook her face, and, with a fire flashing from 
her eyes that almost burned my own, she utter- 
ed only a stifled “Oh!” dashed my hand from 
her as if it had been a snake, and with two 
strides was out of the door. 


VIIL—FEARS AND FIGHTINGS. 

Perhaps I should have gone immediately to 
Helen Talfourd with the recital of this last in- 
terview between Dr. Susan and myself. She 
would have been able to read to me the riddle 
which my man-dullness could not make out. 
I could imagine no reason in the world why 
Dr. Susan should have acted as she did, unless 
it was that she was displeased with Helen for 
loving me—now that the circlet had disclosed 
to her that secret—instead of accepting Dr. 
Medlicott’s cousin, whose warm friend and ad- 
vocate she, Dr. Susan, was understood to be. 
But her behavior certainly seemed very exag- 
gerated, considering that its source 


Still I did not tell all this to Helen, nor any | 


of it, because I knew that if I had guessed right- 
ly, her knowledge of Dr. Susan’s conduct would 
only be an additional useless mortification to 
her, and it would be time enough to relate to 
her all the particulars of this chapter if any 
change in Dr. Susan's bearing toward her ren- 
dered such a recital necessary for the better reg- 
ulation of her own actions. 

Day after day went by, and there was no new 
cloud on Helen's brow-—nothing save the tireless 
persecution of Dr. Medlicott, totrouble her. That 
person did a thousand of those little, mean things 
constantly by which very good people annoy 
those who are so wicked as to differ from them. 
All this on the part of Laurence was quite bear- 
able, however, even laughable, in the light of 
those sweet love-lookings and communings 
which kind Heaven occasionally gave Helen 
and me timely solitude for, and which were as 
patches of blue sky in the sulphurous fog that 
made perennial gloom at Beech-Wold. 

As Helen said nothing to me of any difference 
toward her on the part of her hostess (for it will 
be remembered that she was a guest of Dr. Su- 
san’s, not a patient at the Cure), and as I could 
perceive no change of conduct myself, I almost 
let the occurrence in my room slip, traceless, 
out of my mind. I saw less of Dr. Susan my- 
self—but so I did of every body save Helen; 
and when I met the former there was no time, 
had there been will, for more than the short 
word we exchanged. 

At last my relation to the woman whom I 
loved had to be disclosed—had to become 
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public to all Beech-Wold—before our appoint- 
ed time. 

It had been the intention of Helen and my- 
self to wait until I became quite well enough to 
leave Beech-Wold. We would then go away 
together—returning to New York—and be mar- 
ried. If Dr. Susan would accompany us, she 
should go too; but that was all of Beech-Wold 
that should not be left behind us at once and 
forever. 

But this arrangement was destined to be 
overthrown. I came down stairs one morning. 
Helen Talfourd was not at the gymnasium when 
the bell for before - breakfast exercises stopped 
ringing. At the table her chair was vacant— 
the chair opposite me, and whose occupancy was 
much of the time almost my whole reason for 
coming to that great, uninviting, sterile ex- 
panse of soiled table-cloth, brown-bread, and 
grits, at all. At morning-prayers in the chapel 
thereafter her clear, sweet, true soprano was 
unheard in the chorus of voices that sang plaint- 
ive ** Caswell ;” and I could not bear the sus- 
pense any longer. I must find what the matter 
was. In one of the halls I passed the good old 
Peggy, an indefatigable, kind bath-woman con- 
nected with the institution, and slipping a piece 
of money into her hand bade her go quite on the 
sly to Miss Talfourd’s room, see how she was— 
without letting any one else know that I had 
sent her—and return to me as soon as possible 

Peggy shuffled away, and I stood waiting 
meanwhile. Much quicker than I expected she 
came back to me. There was a sympathetic 
gloom overspreading her honest face, and she 
fumbled with the corner of her apron, after the 
fashion of her class when they would fain di- 
vert the attention of their hearts from the disa- 
greeable thing which their logic commands them 
to say. 

‘*Very well, Peggy; that’s right to come so 
quick; now, out with it!—how is Miss Tal- 
fourd ?” 

** An’ it breaks the heart of me, Misther 
Remy ; but I wint to the door of the young leddy, 
as ye tould me, an’ I knocked, an’ knocked, an’ 
knocked three times, an’ thin Dr. Laurence 
came to the door. ‘ What d’ye want, Peggy ?’ 
says he. ‘An’ it’s afther knowin’ how Miss 
Talfourd is this mornin’ that I'm come, Sir,’ 
says 1; ‘an’, if you plase, I'd like to come in 
an’ see the young leddy.’ ‘ You can’t do it,’ says 


| Dr. Laurence; ‘she’s sick with the typhus, and 


hasn’t known any body since she was taken ill, 
eleven o'clock last night.’ ” 

I dashed past the old woman, and went up 
the stairs that led to Helen Talfourd’s story with 
as swift a lightness as a wind-blown feather. I 
seemed more to be carried than to move myself. 
I was mad with fears. Good God! riust she 
be taken from me now, and after all we had 


| come through for each other? 


I stood at the door of my beloved, and I could 
hear within the muffled voices of the nurses and 
the doctors, Dr. Laurence and Dr. Susan. I 
broke into their consultation with a rap that was 
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not loud but peremptory. As before, Dr. Lau- ! 


rence came to the door. Seeing who had knock- 
ed, his customary vengeful sourness of eye at my 
presence grew more marked; and with all the 
impudence except that which makes it possible 
and necessary to knock down the impertinent, 
he shut the door to just so large a crack as emit- 
ted a view of his nose and the spoken monosyl- 
lable, ‘‘ Well ?” 

“T have come, Sir,” said I, very decidedly, 
though in a tone of perfect calm, ‘‘to take the 
place I have by right, of watcher by Miss Tal- 
fourd’s side.” 

‘*Hah!” said Dr. Laurence, treating it as a 
pleasant joke, with a broad sneer that disclosed 
all his teeth. ‘‘It really can't be thought of.” 

Well for me that he sneered! But for that, 
further parley might have made entrance more 
difficult for me. As it was, I took the knob of 
the door out of his hand as if he had been ten 
years old, opened it wide and noiselessly, and 
passed in, without further noticing him, to the 
bedside of Helen Talfourd. Once there, both 
for her sake and his own safety, he dared not 
rudely disturb me. 

I bent over my darling one! I whispered 
her name, with all sweet additions that the 
agony and the love of the time had in their vo- 
cabulary. Out of its unconscious infancy into 
its fiery youth my love to Helen Talfourd had 
grown quickly. Matured by pain in those few 
moments it stood in its deep, mighty, eternal 
manhood, a giant now, from whom none of these 
pigmies, these phantoms around us could rend 
her. So small they looked with all their sneers 
—their poor opinions, whether on the side of 
blame or favor—the best of their prestige! Van- 
ity—weakness—a breath of wind! I cared not 
whether they all, as well as Laurence Medlicott 
and the nurses, were there staring and sneering! 
Two souls that love one another in bitter ex- 
tremity are ig privacy, in solitude together, 


among a thousand of the base! I pressed my | 


mouth to the dry, fever-parched lips of her, the 
Beautiful, who lay there fainting, perhaps never 
to kiss me consciously again. I called her my 
ewe-lamb, my one only possession, dearer in- 
finitely to me than all the flocks and treasures 
of the rich! I smoothed her soft brown hair 
away from her blue, bewildered eyes, that kept 
ever a little unclosing, then closing again through 
sheer weakness and strangeness. And at last I 
put my lips close to her ear and said, sofily, 

** Helen, my beloved! my wife!” 

Her eyes for the first time opened full upon 
my face ; for a moment her bewilderment seemed 
gone; she feebly stretched out her arms, drew 
me close to her breast, and, giving me one long, 
passionate kiss, murmured, ‘‘ My husband! my 
dear, dear husband !” 

And this was the last word she spoke con- 
sciously for many days. 

There was not the power in the house at 
Beech-Wold which could have put me out of 
that room. The attempt was not made, partly 
because it would have caused very disagreeable 
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consequences—partly because, as I suppose, Dr. 
Susan imparted to Dr. Laurence the intelligence 
that in all probability Miss ‘Talfourd and I were 
engaged to oneanother. I therefore staid undis- 
turbed in the sick room, and was never outside of 
it an hourat atime during the day for three weeks. 

And how strangely, how abominably, as I then 
thought, did Dr. Susan behave in this emerg- 
ency! She absolutely refused to take the charge 
of Helen’s case! Such excuses as these she 
pleaded: that she had her hands full with hey 
other patients ; that Miss Talfourd was her guest, 
her personal friend, and, therefore, personal feel. 
ing would unnerve her and prevent her from 
doing justice to the case. It was safer, she 
thought, in Dr. Medlicott’s hands, 

I sought Dr. Susan repeatedly. Her reserve 
to me was as impenetrable as an iron wall. Her 
answer was invariably the same that I have stated, 
and nothing more could be extracted from her, 
At length I ceased entirely having any thing to 
do with her. Helen’s case was tedious, but it was 
not yet so serious that I would supplicate this 
woman, who offended every instinct of pride and 
affection, to take charge of the friend she was 
neglecting. But as Helen grew weaker and 
weaker, as the crisis approached and she seemed 
to have so little stamina to meet it, J cursed Dr. 
Susan, cursed her! Had I reflected as I should 
I would have perceived that the wrathful mind I 
was cultivating, or at the least not restraining, 
not eradicating, was most unfriendly to Helen's 
cure. Such a feverish magnetism as mine was 
not the remedy for a fever patient, and day after 
day as it was still more fevered by the hateful 
entrance of the man who was so instrumental in 
all this misery, coming in with a mockery of 
tenderness to cure his own bane, coming as 
Dejanira might have come to salve the blisters 
that raged under the shirt of Nessus. I grew 
more wrathful, and a worse companion for Helen 
Talfourd. 

It pleased God to make me acalmer man, by 
shame of myself and by admiration of a noble 
example. Not shame of my anger, but shame 
that I was its tool, instead of handling, govern- 
ing, guiding it. It was His pleasure also to 
save, for my sake, her who has been since the 
beginning my peaceful angel ; who has been the 
spirit of gentleness tempering my fierce force, 
oftentimes making the mercy of my nature re- 
joice over the judgment—blending the sweet 
treble of her tenderness with the bass of my 
hotspur strength; and thus making a harmon) 
pleasanter to Heaven, yea, and every year, by 
Gcd’s grace heard nearer there, till at last it 
shall be here no more! 


IX.—TRIUMPH. 

The critical day had come. For once a man- 
ly anxiety, much more becoming than his usual 
saturnine glower, sat on the face of Laurence 
Medlicott. The shuffling bath-servants going 
through the halls with tubs and towels stopped 
shuffling, and went on tip-toe past 77, where 
Helen lay. Sylverie Beames, to whom I had 
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not spoken for we¢ks, bowed low as I met him 
on the stairs, doing involuntary, sincere respect 
to the man wo was past his hatred, being sanc- 
tified by the solemnities of great peril. Even 
Mrs. Hamilcar Hall gave all the sympathy that 
weakness could, sorrowing with all her shallow 
soul, and giving me the feeling, as she condoled 
with me at the door, of one who walks through 
a pool ankle-deep when he fain would bathe his 
heart and head. And the weak, sick little wo- 
men trembled and choked throughout the house, 
and the stern, dark men were sterner and dark- 
er, and the Senator pressed my hand and said, 
« Hope!” as he passed the door of 77 when I 
was looking for the nurse. 

And inside lay my all, bound hand and foot, 
at the feet of Death, whose sword trembled in 
poise. Would he pity? would he strike? These 
were the two alternatives that the pendulum of 


the bedchamber clock made, saying, first one, | 
then the other constantly, instead of tic! tac! | 


Oh the weird, dreamy look that things took to 
myeyes! The strangeness well befitting a room 
that held such destinies to me. I sometimes 
thought, **Oh, this is but a hallucination of 
my own fever! It is Z who lie there, it is J 
who am dying! I have woven months of his- 
tory, of life, love, hate, destiny ; and it is but 
the web of a terrible delirium after all: it will 
rend presently, and I shall wake into the world 
present or the world to come.” And as often 
as I came back out of this stupefaction, and saw 
the reality of things, and said, ‘‘ My God! my 
love!” and tore at my heart under my vest as if 
I must wring tears out of it or die, so often did 
I know worse pangs than drowned men who re- 
turn to air and breath! 

The day crept along toward mid-afternoon. 
I had not touched food or water, and it was 
three o'clock. I sat by the side of the solemn 
bed, that would not be darkened by another 
nightfall before a denser shadow than night, or 
a brighter light than noonday, had fallen upon 
it. I held Helen’s hand, and looked at her 
pale face—whose nostrils just faintly quivered— 


with a stony agony in my eyes, and a heart | 


where wrath was benumbed but prayer was 
dumb. 

All that day, though she knew it was the 
day of crisis, Dr. Susan had not once come in 
sight or sound. Was she a fiend? or was she 
ice? 

I said it was three o'clock. At that time 
precisely Dr. Laurence Medlicott, who for a 
quarter of an hour had been standing at the 
bed’s foot, watching Helen with only less in- 
tentness than I, turned hurriedly on his heel, 
with such a look as I fancy he must have worn 
who, standing on the edge of ruin, prayed God 
for night or Blucher, and said to the nurse, 

“Oh! where is Dr. Susan? Let her come 
here quickly as possible!” 

‘“What do you mean?—for God's sake, 
what?” said I, faintly, clutching at the bed- 
post, to rise and look him nearer in the face. 

‘*Mr, Remy, be quiet when you hear this. 
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Only God helping D>. Susan can keep Helen 
Talfourd alive for another hour! She has 
saved such cases—I never did!” 

The next moment every man, woman, and 
child, of patients, servants, nurses, physicians, 
were looking for Dr. Susan. Outside of the 
house her name rang down the walks—in the 
arbors—over the springs—through the Gymna- 
sium. In the house it was whispered hoarsely 
through the half-ajar doors of the sickest rooms 
where she might be watching or working—into 
the parlors—the bath-rooms—every where. “ Dr. 
Susan! Dr. Susan! For God's sake—quick to 
77!” No answer; and the hour leaked out of 
Hope's broken cistern drop by drop, making a 
tingle through my soul as it fell away into the 
void like demon laughter! 

O God! this is hell's own cruelty, Dr. Su- 
san! ‘This is slow, deliberate murder! 

Quickened by agony, my faculties reminded 
me of a place which Dr. Susan had once owned 
to Helen and me, when we were reading ‘* Tann- 
hauser” (and probably to no one else), was her 
favorite retirement, her grotto of solitude, where 
she withdrew when her need of being alone in 
spirit was the greatest. Far up a grass-grown, 
unfrequented path, that led through most unin- 
viting, brier-tangled thickets, was this retreat. 
Her wall was the thicket, her seat a rock at the 
foot of a hollow old ash, broad, gnarled, and 
| blasted every where except one limb, which hung 
over the seclusion and gave it scanty shadow. 
| Like the wind I ran to this place. It was easy 
to climb the path, but it was hard to get through 
the thicket. As I pushed on—thorns tearing me, 
| branches detaining me at every foot—-I heard a 
| voice sounding plainly in the place that I sought. 

Dr. Susan's voice! So earnest was she, yea, in 
such agony, that the noise I made in pushing 
forward did not attract her attention, did not 
disturb her in the least. 
| And such as these were the words I heard, 
| more and more clearly as I pressed nearer, with 
| the mad resolve to drag her back with me or die 
| myself. 

**Oh my God, how can I—how can I go? 
Hath not she robbed me of my all? Despised, 
frowned upon, world-cursed, I came up to a 
certain day without one cup of this great draught 
of Love to wet my lips—this wonderful human, 
yet divine Love! I was mad with thirst, but I 
dashed away the poor pitchers ; I rushed through 
the shallow pools that could not quench me; 
| and on that certain day—Oh my God, my God, 
I came full upon the fountain! I could drink, 
I could live, I could know heaven—there ! 

**Q God, listen! She came and took the 
fountain to herself—she locked it from me and set 
| her seal upon it! I die of thirst! Idie! Shall 
I save her? 

‘“‘T hate her! I hate her! 

‘* Forgive me, my God! forgive, forgive! Pity 
me, I am mad, mad, mad!” 

She paused for awhile. 1 was nearly through 
the bushes—so thai I could see her, thrown quite 
prostrate on the tangled roots of the ash—her 
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great heavy veil of black hair flowing over her 
face, her shoulders, and the ground round about 
—her nervous, restless fingers denting the moss 
at her sides. 

Just as I was about to rush in and seize her, 
with one bitter cry of ‘* Come, for the love of 
God!” she suddenly arose and lifted herself to 
her full, manly height. Over her face passed 
fiercer earthquake than I had ever seen before, 
and then stretching her hand to heaven, as one 
beckoning for help, she burst forth in almost a 
shriek with, 

**T will save her!” 

I stepped out of the path and crouched be- 
hind a dense brier-bush. Looking not once be- 
hind, pausing no more for thorns or branches 
than I, down she rushed, almost headlong, and 
was out of my sight. 

I followed her. When I reached the house 
Dr. Medlicott was standing, with awe on his face, 
looking toward the head of the bed, while the 
nurse cowered mutely on her chair, trembling as 
in some fearful inspired presence. On the bed’s 
edge sat a strange figure, which might have 
seemed typical of certain death to Helen Tal- 
fourd—yes, which might have seemed the awful 
image of Death himself—to any one who had 
not seen that hand uplifted to the God of Life in 
its agony among the solitudes. I had seen it— 
and at that moment, therefore, a wonderful peace 
flowed into my soul. I was ashamed to have 
hated when love is so crowned of God after all, 
and I knew that Life, not Death, was coming to 
my only one, through the channel of the strong 
strange soul who had already gained such a sub- 
lime victory! 

Pale as the Death she seemed but was not, 
Dr. Susan sat holding Helen’s hand in one of 
hers, and with the other stroking her forehead. 
The immobility of her countenance showed that 
her will was working at its highest stretch, 
driving magnetic life from her powerful being 
into every vein of the woman whom I loved. 
Dr. Susan’s dress hung in rags about her feet; 
there were clotted blood-spots on her face, amidst 
the pallor, and on her hands, that told of the 
thorns. Her hair was still one wild disheveled 
raven mass. But no one thought of question- 
ing her how this came; no one ventured to say 
‘*Where have you been?” and the only words 
that parted her colorless lips were the commands 
to bring now one remedy, and now another, as 
her rapport with her patient gave her insight to 
know what must be done. 

God and Dr. Susan saved my Best Beloved! 


L'ENVOI, 

When both my darling and I were quite re- 
stored again—many weeks after the things I 
have just been relating—Dr. Susan (who, as 
soon as Helen reached a place where relapse 
was impossible, retired into her old distance) 
came to me one morning, and said, in a stern, 
quiet under-voice, 

‘**Both yourself and Miss Talfourd are well 
now. I have bought half of the interest in this 
Wiater-cure, am therefore its mistress as much 
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as Dr. Medlicott. I have # right, consequent. 
ly, to say that no more good can be done here 
to you or to the lady who is to be your wife, 
She has no guardian, only uncles and aunts jn 
this part of the world; she ought to be under 
your protection immediately. I wish you hap. 
piness. Shall you go to-morrow morning ?” 

‘* This evening, if Miss Talfourd is ready,” | 
answered. But there was none of that ] ique in 
my voice which such a speech as Dr. Susan’s 
would naturally have called forth. I knew the 
wounds that bled under that Spartan cloak of 
sternness; and I gently added, “‘ May you be 
happy in your larger field !” 

**I shall be useful, I shall be famous per- 
haps. ‘There is something in these to live for.” 

When Helen and I stood on the front piazza 
—our trunks all about us—our shawls on my 
arm, and porters flying back and forth betwe« n 
the door and the baggage-wagons, there was 
much bustling and leave-taking—some, though 
little, woman-kissing, for Helen was a pure, 
thoroughly unhypocritical soul—and more or less 
shaking of hands. Beames smiled a whole vol. 
ume of sermons to young people commencing 
a married life; Mrs. Hamilear Hall burst into 
so many floods of tears after each fresh stanch- 
ing that she seemed wet even for a water-cure; 
and the Medlicotts said grim good-bys, as if they 
didn’t know whether a cold douche wasn’t just 
what our case wanted. Mrs. Bunnie wanted 
us to come and stay at her country-seat (if she 
ever got home in a solid state, and was not car- 
ried back in the form of a weak dilution ina 
pail) unnumbered weeks; and all the weak and 
feeble women were particularly weak and feeble, 
the nervous ones remarkably nervous, the stern, 
bilious men sterner and more atrabilious than 
ever—every body who was any thing was a little 
more of it to do proper emotional honor to the 
occasion. 

But not even to give us a parting grasp of 
the hand was Dr. Susan there! The carriage 
which was conveying Helen and me to the near- 
est railway town, whence we should start for 
New York—after the necessity of a hurried mar- 
riage was over—went over the hill and out of 
sight of Beech-Wold Water-Cure. But the road 
passed directly under the crag and thicket wherein 
was Dr. Susan’s Solitude. At the same instant 
my wife and I were involuntarily impelled to 
glance up at the summit from our little side- 
window. With our faces close together we 
peered through the pane, and started ; for there, 
looking down upon us, though unconscious that 
we saw her, sternly, gloomily erect, in black 
from head to foot, beneath the blasted ash, stood 
Dr. Susan. Again the earthquake passed over 
her face, the carriage turned the brow of the 
hill, and we saw her no more forever. My Peer- 


less One—my Best Beloved fell sobbing on my 
neck, and breathed there, solemnly, ‘‘ God bless, 
God pity, God help her!” 

‘* And in The Everlasting Life,” I added, my 
own eyes dim, ‘‘give her to find that Twin- 
Soul which the World that is hath not for her! 
Amen! Amen!” 
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THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF THE 
NEGRO SLAVE. 

ELIGION does not obliterate the constitu- 
| tional peculiarities of a man, or do away 
with the force of habit or training. It indeed 
changes a man by implanting new affections, 
and imparting new motives and hopes, but with- 
out impairing the individuality of the person. 
The life of the negro slave in America is a pe- 
culiar one; and hence Christianity in him must 
manifest itself in many respects in a peculiar 
manner. I propose, from an experience of four- 
teen years in the cotton-growing States of the 
South, spent in daily intercourse with the slaves, 
to present a few sketches illustrating the religious 
life of the slaves. I shall select for my sub- 
jects only those who are purely negroes; for 
the mulattoes differ in all respects, physically, 
intellectually, and morally, from those of pure 
African blood. I present facts which came un- 
der my own observation, and describe persons 
whom I have known. The reader will judge 
whether my influences are correct, and will draw 
others for himself. 


NEGRO DEACONS. 

In the churches of the cotton-growing States 
the negro deacon is no unimportant personage. 
He is a pastor without being a preacher; and is 
also the connecting official link between his col- 
ored brethren in the church and their white as- 
sociates. What the white pastor can never 
know, concerning the moral and social charac- 
ters of the colored flock, the negro deacon can 
know; and the pastor depends upon him for 
advice and knowledge concerning the wants and 
weaknesses of his slave brethren. 

In the church with which I was connected the 
celored deacons were elected by vote at some 
regularly called meeting of the colored people. 
They were four in number, and so selected that 
their homes were in the different neighborhoods 
where the colored church-members resided. 
Each neighborhood had thus really its own 
bishop, who was no less a bishop because called 
deacon. His duties of oversight, direction, 
watch-care, and advice were quite apostolic in 
their nature and extent. 

Nothing was more suggestive than a meeting 
for the election of a deacon. Often no white 
person except the pastor would be present; for 
the law which, in many Southern States, re- 
quires at least three slaveholders to be present 
at all religious meetings of the blacks, has no 
real existence but on the statute-books. Even 
in South Carolina I have known of hundreds of 
such meetings without even one white person 
being present. In meetings like this, however, 
where business is to be transacted, the pastor is 
necessarily present. By consulting with the 
deacons concerning the candidate to be elected 
he ascertains his Christian character and stand- 
ing, and whether the church will be pleased with 
the election. He then calls upon the singers for 
a hymn, and the meeting is regularly organized. 


The vsual devotional exercises, prayer and sing- 
ing, occupy about half an hour. These are gen- 
erally conducted by the negroes—the pastor being 
a quiet participator in the worship. When the 
time usually allotted to devotional exercises has 
expired the pastor rises, explains the nature and 
duties of the office of deacon, and announces the 
name of the candidate, who, after full consulta- 
tion with the church-members, has been present- 
ed by the colored deacons as a worthy recipient 
of their suffrages. 

The question is then put whether this brother 
shall be considered their deacon, and the re- 
sponse is given by uplifted hands. The vote is 
usuaily unanimous—none responding to the call, 
** Those of a contrary mind by the same sign.” 

This is a great day for that colored individual. 
He has reached a position on the records of his 
people. ‘Thereisno hour by day, and hardly an 
hour by night, that he is not conscious of his dig- 
nity. You would know him any where as a fa- 
ther in Israel. Such gravity of deportment, 
such a staid respectability of appearance, such 
order and sometimes neatness even in dress, 
mark the deacon as a model for his neighbors. 


| And then for the virtues of honesty, sobriety, 


and correctness few white deacons are more con- 
sistent. 

These deacons thus chosen have great moral 
influence over the people; this they always re- 
gard as legitimate authority. The natural su- 
perstition of the negro here comes in to aid the 
deacon; and they readily believe that spiritual 
power has been conferred by the imposition of 
official dignity. As this power is, however, very 
much abridged in its exercise by a law of the 
church requiring a vote of the whites in order to 
the expulsion of a member, it resolves itself at 
last into simple influence. The negro deacon, 
who is connected with a white church, can not 
say as did the colored pastor of the colored church 
in the city, whenever opposed by his flock, ‘I 
cut your head off,” meaning he would expel 
them. The utmost limit of executive power of 
the colored official in the country is to report to 
the white deacons and have the offender brought 
before the white church for trial. 

But in all things pertaining to pastoral duties 
the deacons are most faithful. They visit, pray 
with, and exhort the sick, rebuke the impeni- 
tent, counsel the weak, conduct social meetings 
for prayer, wherever such meetings are permit- 
ted by the proprietor of a plantation, and espe- 
cially have vigilant watch over the young, striv- 
ing to keep them in the path of rectitude. With- 
out their assistance and influence the white pas- 
tor would be wholly ignorant of the moral and 
religious condition of this part of his flock; with 
their assistance the colored part of the church is 
almost always the most active and best disci- 
plined. 

One of the most zealous and vigilant of these 
worthy and faithful church officers was Uncle 
Peter. 

Peter was the oldest deacon of the church. 
He was also the most active and influential. In 
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dignity and precision of manner he was never 
surpassed by any deacon of any age, nation, or 
color. No one ever saw him do a childish or 
trivial thing, at least in a trifling manner. In 
the field, in his family, wherever he was, he 

yas the same formal, precise, dignified official ; 
a terror to evil-doers, if not a shield to them 
that did well. In appearance Peter was one of 
those small, straight, wiry men who have not a 
eurve in their spines, nor a relaxed muscle in 
their bodies. There was nothing of the planta- 
tion about him, but in every thing he was an 
orderly, staid, respectable village servant. He 
had the air of a butler, or confidant and head- 
manager of some demure widow. Like many 
other small men Peter had a very large wife, 
chosen as if for the purpose of adding to her 
husband's dignity. In dress he was a model of 
plainness and cleanliness. The usual church 
costume was a low-crowned broad-brim, blue 
cotton suit, low shoes, and an inevitable um- 
brella. The walk to and from the church was 
a model scene of propriety and family decorum. 
With the large wife on one arm, the cotton um- 
brella, used as a cane, and a young Peter trot- 
ting cireumspectly by the paternal side, nothing 
could be more decorous. 

As a deacon and official Peter never was 
known to err by an undue charity toward the 
offending. He was a great man for ‘‘ discipline.” 
But he was as confcrmable to the letter of the 
church law as was ever judge to a statute ‘‘ made 
and provided.” He never would overlook a 
fault, had no allowance to make for the weak, 
no charity for them when strongly tempted, and 
was stern and inflexible in view of all their ex- 
cuses. But let them profess repentance and 
ask forgiveness, Peter was always lenient. The 
law said ‘* Forgive,” and the repentant must be 
forgiven. So without the least shadow of sym- 
pathy or feeling, Peter moved for their forgive- 
ness. The whole air of the man meanwhile 
expressing the absolute impossibility that any 
temptation could ever affect him. 

Peter’s weakness was his ‘‘ ambition,” 7. e., 
temper. He was too quick, too sensitive, to be 
a model deacon. He came near producing great 
discord in the church from his over-sensitiveness 
to insult, as he would characterize any disre- 
spect toward himself, or any want of deference 
to his authority. Meeting him one morning on 


my way to church, and learning that the meet- | 


ing was intentional on his part, as he was under 


a ‘‘great grievance” about some church occur- 


rence, I paused to hear him. After blowing 
his nose, wiping his face, and settling his coun- 
tenance into respectful repose, Peter commenced 
in his very precise manner: 

**T doesn’t wish, Sir, to produce any objec- 
tions in de church, but I never can serve de 
table again wid Brudder John.” 

‘*Why not? What is the matter with Jolin?” 


‘* Well, Sir, I isn’t molishus; but Brudder | 
John unconsiderate ; he make no consideration 


for respect ob one’s feelings.” 
‘* What has happened ?” 
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‘* Well, Sir, I wishes to make no discourage. 
ment in de church; but one ob us must Zo out 
I can’t serve wid John any more.” 

‘* What has he done ?” 

** Well, Sir, he hab no consideration, | ap- 
points him to go and see Sis Sally Laborde, 
about Green, and consecrate de everdence. He 
not done so. He say I promise to see her my- 
self.. I say No; he promise to see her. And, 
Sir, he up and give me de lie-bill.” 

‘*The what ?” 

‘* Lie-bill, Sir. Never had a lic-bill before, 
Sir, and from a brudder and deacon in de church 
I mus call de church togedder, Sir, pon dis ’ca 
sion; Brudder John and I can’t serve toged- 
der at de table.” 

In all this there was a great sense of injury, 
arising wholly from the wounded dignity of the 
senior deacon. The ‘lie-bill” was in time re- 
pented of, and Peter was obliged to exercise for- 
giveness. 

It was by Peter that I had my attention di- 
rected to the philosophy of ‘‘ collections.” The 
incident which occasioned the exposition of that 
philosophy was one not only illustrating the 
sphere of action in which the negro deacon 


| moves, but was alike creditable to Peter’s good 


management and good heart. 

On one of the neighboring plantations lived 
a sister named Becky. Now Becky was too old 
and infirm to attend the meetings, and was en- 
tirely dependent for spiritual consolations upon 
the visits and prayers of the deacons. It was 
also customary at certain seasons, after preach- 
ing, to make collections for Sis Becky and a 
few others, who, like her, were dependent for 
their luxuries upon the liberality of their breth- 
ren. Two or three times during the year Pe- 
ter would remind the congregation of their duty 
to those who were thus poor and dependent, and 
announce that “de collection for de poor mem- 
bers would be receive on dis present occasion.” 
It was after one of these announcements, and the 
accompanying collection, which, having been 
taken by passing round the hat, was a scanda- 
lous failure, that I received from Peter the fol- 
lowing instruction. The ‘ change” had just 
been counted, and was in the act of vanishing 
into Peter’s handkerchief when I approached 
the table. 

‘* Got sixty-five cent, Sir, bekase de princi- 
ples of de contribution not understood.” 

‘* Why so?” 

** De colored folks, Sir, is peculiar—dey needs 
perswasion. If you pass de hat nobody observe 
de consequences. But when dey comes forward 
to de table, de obserwations is perspicwos, and 


| dey gibs berry much wid dere anxiety.” 


This seemed true in philosophy, and was true 
in fact. The next Sunday Peter managed the 
collection, and several dollars were contributed 
to supply Sis Becky with sugar, flour, and oth- 
er creature comforts. 

Peter prided himself, not without just cause, 
on the thoroughness and infallibility of his dis- 


|cipline. He knew every colored member of his 

































































a nen stil " 
church, and kept himself accurately informed 
concerning the habits and indulgences of those 
whom he had any reason to think open to sus- 
picion. No deed of darkness, however secretly 
performed, but sooner or later reached the know]- 
edge of Peter. As soon as there was any ground 
for scandal, the colored deacons went to work to 
sift the rumor, and bring to light any tangible 
wickedness. ‘They were as expert in following 
all the windings and doublings of the delinquent 
as a trained detective. The negro’s accurate 
observation of the doings of their fellows, and 
the sort of freemasonry which exists among 
them, were made available for the good oi the 
church and the enlightenment of the deacons. 
If the reports were mere scandals, nothing was 
said to the white members ;_ but if the delinquent 
was fairly proved guilty, the white deacons were 
called in, and the evidence submitted to them; 
and if thus confirmed, a report was made to the 
white church, and expulsion of the offender fol- 
lowed. 

Peter’s appearance during preaching was per- 
fectly impassive. He was outwardly a carved 
statue of faded ebony. Over his face passed no 
emotion, and he rarely changed his pos*tion. 
When called upon to pray at the close of the 
sermon, he rose with dignity, kneeled slowly, 
and with erect trunk and motionless head de- 
livered, with great simplicity of manner and pro- 
found humility, a series of very touching and 
pathetic petitions. 

The keynote of all these petitions was grati- 
tude. There was not much confession; per- 
haps Peter’s idea of dignity in a church officer 
did not permit such humiliation. There was 
much magnifying of the great honor and glory 
of Christ’s people: nothing of doubt or uncer- 
tainty concerning the future, nor much fear 
of being overcome by the trials of life nor the 
allurements of the world. There were quite 
vivid contrasts, in which the abjectness and de- 
privations of this ‘* subluminary life” were com- 
pared with the future glory which was to be re- 
vealed. And the growth in grace, and increase 
in holiness of the soul, were felt to be possible 
things; and the bestowment of power to exhibit 
their manifestation before others was most fer- 
vently implored. The subjects of Peter's pray- 
ers were presented with great symmetry of ar- 
rangement. ‘The people, the families, our dear 
children and relatives, our fellow-servants, the 
charch members, the church officers, the pastor 
—all had a share of his fervent supplications. 
Especially was the pastoral office magnified, as 
bringing light and comfort to the ignorant and 
debased. For the pastor himself Peter always 
implored greater unction and fervency; and he 
enforced these petitions by scriptural language 


_as he understood it. The metaphors were not 


quite as clear to the pastor himself, who hardly 
knew, in the fulfillment of the petition, what 
would legitimately be expected of him. The 
petition was after this order (when the pastor's 
turn came): ‘And now, O Lord! bless our 
brudder, thy ministering servant, our pastor and 
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great under shepherd, who gib us de bread ob 
de gospel instruction, and may de family all 
hab de abundance ob de blessin’. Be de mat- 
ter an de manner when he preaches, and, abub 
all, de Lord make him as Ju ry asa Serpe nt ar d 
as harmless as a dove.” 

What the association of ideas was, unless 
something pertaining to fiery serpents, the pas- 
tor never could imagine. 

There was also a style of expression in these 
petitions which was wholly peculiar to Peter. 
He had a manner of involving or rolling up his 
sentences in the form of climaxes, which was 
never heard from any other church officer. 
This was, however, more an intellectual idio- 
syncrasy than official peculiarity, and therefore 
the other deacons never aspired to it. The fa- 
cility with which it was done, and the extent to 
which it was carried, always led me to the con- 
clusion that Peter studied the thing. There 
would be in a prayer perhaps a dozen such ar- 
rangements as the following: 

‘*Q Lord, send, and descend, and condescend 
wid dy Spirit.” 

**Cause de sinner to turn, and return, and 
overturn, till he break down at de foot ob de 
cross ob Calvary.”’ 

‘*Help us to see, and foresee, and oversee 
dese tings.” 

Such an ingenious arrangement of triplets, 
coming as they did so frequently and appositely, 
and in the fervency of his supplications, could 
hardly have been spontaneous. Peter, with all 
his good qualities and even stoicism, evidently 
had a weakness—he studied effect. 

White deacons are often and every where 
made objects of ridicule. But I have never 
heard from white scoffers even, when the char- 
acter of the negro deacons was canvassed, any 
expressions of contempt. They were too hum- 
ble and too useful to be derided. As a class 
they are far more free from reproach than are 
the negro preachers. They are more stable and 
respectable; and if possessed of less of that 
genius which, though often brilliant, is no less 
erratic, and sometimes vicious, they have also 
less temptation to gratify vanity, and to court by 
public displays the admiration and applause of 
their fellow-servants. 


A NEGRO PASTOR IN THE CITY. 

In 1847 I resided in New Orleans. My first 
acquaintance with a negro pastor was in that 
city. I sometimes attended his church, and it 
was no unusual circumstance to meet there on 
Sunday many whites, both ladies and gentle- 
men, citizens and strangers, who were in attend- 
ance at those meetings. 

This was a church composed entirely of blacks, 
most of whom were slaves. The congregation 
numbered quite a thousand persons. The build- 
ing and lot were owned by the church, and the 
title-deeds were held in their name by responsi- 
ble individuals. The pastor had been sold from 
Virginia to Louisiana, was a mechanic by trade, 
and the church had purchased his freedom. 
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They paid him, in weekly collections, a yearly 
salary of something more than a thousand dol- 
lars. His character as a preacher and pastor 
will appear from the narrative; and though he 
is not a representative of the whole body of 
slave preachers in the Southern cities, yet he is 
a representative of a class. ‘To understand the 
whole truth concerning the subjects before us, 
we must contemplate both the good and the bad, 
for there are bad ministers even among the 
slaves, though in the main the good greatly pre- 
dominate. 

One Sunday afternoon I entered the African 
church among a lively throng of worshipers. I 
was a little late in my arrival, and the members 
of the church, anxious to secure seats, were 
hurrying impatiently to the sanctuary. If any 
one has ever associated with the slave the idea 
of unvarying gloom, depression, and suffering, 
he should have seen the chattering gir/s and 
fashionably -dressed boys who were pouring 
through the church court-yard. The younger 
‘* girls” were dressed in pretty, French-looking 
costumes, many of them exceedingly tasteful. 
The ‘‘ boys” sported kid gloves, glossy beavers, 
patent-leather boots, and were many of them 
quite exquisite. This was the Sunday costume 
of house servants, clerks, porters, etc., in an 
Anglo-French city, and is no criterion for slave 
costume any where else; certainly not upon the 
plantations. As we seated ourselves near the 
pulpit we saw it occupied by the pastor of the 
church, another colored preacher, and a white 
preacher from Mobile; and we were informed, 
greatly to our disappointment, that the ‘‘ white 
brother” was to preach. The services were com- 
menced by the pastor, who prayed and read the 
hymns, in all which there was nothing peculiar. 
You might as well have been in a white congre- 
gation, and in a city any where else, for all that 
was distinctive in those services. But soon we 
had something peculiar. One of the deacons 
sitting at the right of the pulpit, in attempting 
to ‘raise the tune,” unfortunately pitched upon 
the wrong metre, and couldn’t make the music 
and the words fit. Here was an occasion for 
pastoral authority, and it came from the pulpit 
as follows: 

‘*Who dat start dat tune? Who dat don’t 
know how sing? Stop dat, and let somebody 
sing knows how to sing. Brudder Peter, you 
sing.” 

Poor deacon! he was overwhelmed ; he fairly 
wilted under the pastoral crook. But ‘ Brud- 
der Peter” rose most sublimely to the occasion; 
hitting at a dash the right tune; and the im- 
mense congregation, who really ‘*‘ knew how to 
sing,” carried the rolling melody triumphantly 
to the skies. 

And here was noticeable that peculiar ele- 
ment of negro worship which you can hear but 
in their meetings—devotional singing. Here 
the negro is within the sphere of his spiritual 
manifestations. His singing is not artistic ; 
not wonderful for its vocalization ; but yon can 
hardly keep from weeping under its influence. 








There is about it a peculiar pathos, and it js 
the pathos of devotion. There is nothing whic} 
thus affects you at their ‘‘corn-shucking.’ 
There they are simply boisterous and monoto- 
nous; they are not even mirthful. Sut let 
them sing of Jesus, of salvation, of heaven, and 
you see how susceptible they are to those relj- 
gious impressions which appeal to their grati- 
tude, their sympathies, and their hopes. You 
feel at once that you are listening to wors ip 
ers. 

The usual prayer following the singing was 
by the *‘ white brother ;” and this and even the 
white brother’s sermon were in nothing remark- 
able, except for dullness. But the closing ex- 
ercises by the pastor were remarkable, and ex. 
ceedingly effective. These exercises consisted, 
first, of a minute and critical review of the white 
brother’s sermon, with notes and corrections of 
said sermon, and a running practical application 
of the whole to his hearers; and, secondly, of 
another exposition of the same chapter, in the 
pastor’s own peculiar style, and for all the world 
as if he was showing the white brother how he 
should have preached it. And, indeed, as to 
ability, there was no comparison between them. 
The pastor was a master. The subject had 
been an exposition of a chapter in James. The 
preacher belonged to a sect calling themselves 
Christians, though called by their neighbors 
Campbellites; and expository preaching is one 
of their weaknesses. The review of this per- 
formance was not highly complimentary to the 
expositor; and contained many effective hits, 
too palpably just to be ignored. Thus: 

‘*My brudder call your ’tention to de fact 
dat God did temp Abra’am; and den he go on 
to tell you ‘bout Abra’am’s temptation. NowI 
don’t like dat word ‘temp-tation.’ ‘God can 
not be tempted wid evil; neither temptest he 
any man.’ Suppose we read that word temp 
try. Ah, my brudder (turning to the white 
preacher), why you no say try?—‘ After dese 
things God did try Abra’am.’ He try his peo- 
ple now. Who hasn't trials and triberlations 
from God? But I don’t like dat word temp. 
J—teli—you” (to the congregation) ‘* God—don’t 
—temp—any—body !” 

This was fair exposition. 

The white preacher had also made another 
point in which he was open to correction; and 
the pastor corrected him—thus : 

** My brudder also tell you "bout de las’ day ; 
and ’bout de angel Gabriel blowin’ de trumpet 
to wake de dead and call de people to judgment. 
Ah, my brudder” (turning to the preacher), 
‘¢where you read dat ’bout angel Gabriel blow- 
in’ de trumpet? J tell you” (to congregation) 
‘dere ain’t one word in dis blessed book ‘bout 
angel Gabriel blow de trumpet! God gwine to 
blow His own trumpet—pr TRUMP OB Gop! 
Angel Gabriel nothing to do wid it !” 

This was also fair criticism. 

The practical application also was not want- 
ing. In alluding to what the preacher had said 
during his exposition about the government of 


1 
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the tongue, he gave his fair hearers the full 
benefit of the application—thus : 

‘*My brudder also speak about de guberment 
ob de tongue ! de guberment ob de tongue!! DE 
GUBERMENT OB DE TONGUE!!! Ah, my sister, 
you got a BIG slap dar !” 

” ‘This was a hit, as was evident from the sensa- 
tion. 

Then came what I suppose was the showing 
of how the subject should have been handled by 
his white brother; any how it couldn’t have been 
better illustrated. And in the resumé which 
was given of the sacrifice of Isaac, and the re- 
sults of Abraham's “trial,” some of the negro 
peculiarities when under preaching were mani- 
fested. Especially was this true during the very 
graphic description given of the prospective sac- 
rifice. There was but little of the negro syllabi- 
eation or intonation in the finest parts of the de- 
scription. How the man accomplished it I have 
never been able to conjecture, but the descrip- 
tion of the offering of Isaac was intensely affect- 
ing. We were all intears. Such pathos, such 
descriptive eloquence, such simple imagery, such 
analysis of the father’s emotions when the rescue 
came, such an overwhelming effect when all this 
in a sudden burst of appeal was applied to the 
hearers, and their deliverance by Christ. Such 
pathetic tones when alluding to the sacrifice on 


Calvary, and “no ram in the thicket there.” | 


It was a most extraordinary exhibition. 

As for the hearers, it was very easy to see 
what most moved them. At the description of 
their rescue by Christ—the coming from heaven 
as a substitute—the injunction that ‘*no hand 


should be laid upon the lad,” and the assuring, | 


exhilarating parts of the discourse—they would 
first begin a gentle swaying, rocking motion—as 
the intensity of their emotions increased they 
would throw up their hands and half shout, as if 
their enjoyment was irrepressible. Then would 
come down the pastoral crook with, 


dese white bredren here too! You won't let me 
go on wid de glories ob salvation. You ‘gin 
shoutin’. J hab to keep you on de tribulations to 
keep you quiet !” 

Here was the explanation of the whole phi- 


losophy of the effect produced upon his impres- | 


sible hearers. In their simplicity they were 
literal believers. They believed the promises 
and assurances of the preacher without caviling ; 


and they shouted over their certain salvation. | 


They believed that they were to reach heaven 
through tribulation, and they were saddened at 
the allusion. It was the exhibition of what is 
one peculiar element of the negro character—his 
simple receptive nature, and his earnest emo- 
tional faith. ‘‘He believeth with the heart,” 
and ‘‘receiveth the truth as a little child.” 
Here, too, was illustrated the character of the 
preaching which is to affect the negro. The 
white preacher was didactic, dry, and powerless ; 
and the same is true of all the white preaching 
which I have heard addressed to the negro. 


None can move the negro buta negro. He alone | 


understands the avenue to their emotions and 
sympathies, because they are identical with his 
own. 

As in most white churches the contribution- 
box came at the close of the exercises. But 
who would have expected a plate full of silver 
from slaves! They were as liberal as princes, 
though it was only their usual Sunday collec- 
tion. The contribution amounting to about 
thirty dollars. 

These services as I then witnessed them, and 
as [ afterward had occasion to learn during a 
two years’ residence in New Orleans, were a fair 
specimen of negro worship in that city. So 
orderly was the congregation that they were not 
even watched by the authorities. Such exclu- 
sive meetings among the negroes were, however, 
peculiar to that city. At services which I have 
attended in Savannah, Charleston, and Rich- 
mond, the congregations were under much great- 
er restraint, and were therefore more formal in 
their manner of worship. I have selected my 
illustrations from the church in New Orleans 
because of this, preacher and audience were alike 
unrestrained, and showed the negro’s peculiari- 
ties when under the influence of the civilization 
and refinements of a city. 


CHURCH GOVERNMENT—CHURCH MEETING 

It is very apparent that the artificialities at- 
tendant upon a city life must greatly modify the 
free and unrestrained development of social and 
religious character even in the slave. So that 
from the city churches no criterion can be formed 
which will apply indiscriminately to them, and 
to the much larger class of negroes whose na- 
tures are developed almost without restraint 
amidst the seclusion of the plantations. For 
this reason the following narrative must be taken 
as illustrative of a limited class, and not of the 


| great mass of negroes whose lives are passed in 
| the country. 
“Now look at dat. I’m ’shamed ob you! 


In some respects the church, whose public 
worship we have already noticed, will better il- 
lustrate the slave’s character as affected by re- 
ligion than will even the country churches, 


| . 
| This was purely a colored church; in the coun- 


try such a thing is rarely if everknown. There 
the whites control, and in all important matters 
of church government the negroes are voiceless. 
Here, however, the negro was supreme. From 
pastor to sexton no white influence was allowable. 

The negro’s idea of a democratic form of gov- 
ernment, and also of church government (Bap- 
tist), was here well illustrated. So was also a 
tendency, which has been thought by many to 
be in the negro an invariable accompaniment of 
power, viz., to change simple authority into des- 
potism. Certainly no religious association was 
ever more strictly ruled than was the church now 
under consideration. And if the ‘ pastoral 
crook” was sometimes made a rod of iron, it 


|may have been necessary in order to make the 


pastoral authority effective. As to the facts 
which were developed those who hear them can 
form their own opinions. 
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I was one day sitting in my study striving, 
almost hopelessly, to shake off the enervating list- 
lessness and lassitude produced by the sultriness 
of the tropical noonday when three visitors en- 
tered. ‘They were negroes, but fine-looking, 
well dressed, and evidently belonging to the 
upper class of intelligent house-servants. They 
introduced themselves with great respect and for- 
mality, apologizing for their intrusion, and urg- 
ing as an excuse the necessities of their errand, 
and the need which they felt for advice upon 
matters connected with their church relations. 
They belonged to the church whose critical pas- 
tor had already in my presence manifested his 
wonderful power over the emotions of his hear- 
ers. And it now appeared that this was but a 
faint shadow of his administrative power which, 
though less openly, was not less resistlessly 
wielded. 

It appeared from their representations that 
their pastor was more effective in the pulpit than 
above reproach in the moralities of private life, 
and that a recent event had so excited the in- 
dignation of a part of his flock that they wished 
to leave him and join the little white church of 
the same denomination in that city, The points 
of the statement were eliminated as follows: 

‘*You are in good standing, why not ask for 
your letter of dismission ?” 

‘“We daresn’t do it. He cut our heads off” 
(meaning expulsion from the church). 

‘But he can't do that. It is against the rules 
of his own church.” 

**Oh, Sir, you don’t know! He do any thing. 
He get us up in dat room, way up de stairs— 
and he do any thing.” 

** Are your church-meetings private ?” 

**Oh yes, Sir! De deacon stand at de door, 
an’ he let the members in. He let in dem he 
wants.” 

** Why do you wish to leave ?” 

**’Cause, Sir, de scandal be so great.” 

** What scandal ?” 

* Why, Sir, ’bout Sis Julia.” 

“What about Sister Julia ?” 

‘* Why, you see, Sir, dis mornin’ de neighbors 
hear a big noise in de back yard, an’ dey runs 
and dere Sis Julia was fightin’ Sis Mary. Tearin’ 
de cloves, and dey jess holler so loud you hear 
‘em in de street. Sis Julia say she jess good 
right to go see her brudder as Sis Mary. An’ 
dere dey was fightin’ ’bout it. Some of de peo- 
ples went in to find Brudder Sanders, and dey 
find him way up in de garret, under old mos- 
quito net, an’ he ’fraid to come down.” 

How were the mighty fallen! Here was our 
pungent critic, our fearless reprover of unmet- 
rical deacons, our Boanerges and Apollos both in 
one, hiding in abject fear behind an old mos- 
quito netting in his garret. Evidently there was 
a great scandal, and the more respectable part 
of the church didn’t wish to be involved in it. 
It was bad for the pastor; but it spoke well for 
the people to wish to cleanse their sanctuary 
from such a scandalous shame. 


Here, too, wasa great discovery. Aside from | 
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; ; a 
the pastoral delinquencies, here was a new thing 
suddenly brought to light—nothing less than . 
spiritual despotism. The sense of powerlessness 
on the part of these three intelligent men was 
really touching to witness. ‘They were determ. 
ined to leave the church, and yet they were in 
actual terror at the thought of their own hardi- 
hood. ‘The detail of their subsequent difficul- 
ties, the tediousness, the utter failure of all rep. 
resentations and appeals to justice in behalf of 
those men need not be narrated. The pastor 
was determined to have them retained under his 
authority, where they could be controlled; and 
individual rights were not to be entertained, 
By threats, and his own fears of exposure, the 
doughty pastor was at last induced to relax the 
reins of authority, and let these poor fellows have 
letters of dismission from his church; and after 
he had pledged himself to grant them liberty, 
such was their abject fear of his power that they 
doubted their own good fortune while it was pro- 
spective; and even after being dismissed they 
almost doubted their own deliverance. 

The closing scene of the church-meeting at 
which their dismissal was granted was more 
unique than imposing. The church-meeting 
was held in a large upper-room over the place 
of public worship. This room was accessible 
only by a private staircase, the door of which 
was kept by one of the initiated. Here were 
now assembled the church to grant letters of 
dismission to the small number of recusants 
(now reduced to six) whose courage was ade- 
quate to the trial. After an address by the 
pastor, fully explaining the great indulgence he 
was granting, he turned suddenly to the clerk of 
the church with the following instructions : 

‘*Now I’me gwine to gib letters to all dem 
folks what feels demselves too good to stay here 
wid dere culled bredren and sister. You, Brud- 
der Satterlee, go right ober to my house, an’ 
| bring me five, six, sebben quire ob paper—five, 
| six, sebben quire paper. I wants paper ‘nuff 
| for all dese peoples.” (He knew there were but 
| five or six out of as many hundreds.) ‘* Mose 
| all de bredren an’ sisters gwine to leave us. I 
want five, six, sebben quire paper. ‘Nuff paper 
to gib ebbery one letter.” 

The poor fellows had been expecting some- 
thing like this address, but they were notwith- 


standing almost crushed by the sarcasm, and the 


accompanying laughter which greeted these sal- 
lies. As they expressed it, ‘‘ We felt so mean, 
we t’ought we should sink.” Soon the paper 
came, and after being ostentatiously displayed, 
and the sheets counted aloud, the pastor followed 
up his telling blows after this wise : 

“ Now all you people what don’t want to stay 
in dis church, but wants to go and jine dat 
little white church, an’ be put ’way up stars, in 
dat little gallery under de ceilin’ dare, where you 
set on benches lookin’ at de white folks on de 
cushion in de pew, you all jess come now and 
get your letter.” 

Nobody came. The poor fellows implicated 
would have given all they had to have been well 
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out of the scrape. As for going up before that 
battery of shining eyes and glistening ivories, 
and taking a letter for such purpose, they couldn't 
stand it. ‘‘ We jess stood dere by de winder, 
massa, an’ sweat jess like de rain was pourin’.”’ 
And had the artful pastor not counted too much 
upon his own power and upon the weak spirits 
of his subjects, there the matter would have end- 
ed. But it is the last straw which breaks the 
camel's back; and one more hit produced a re- 
yulsion rather than an extinction. Intending to 
give a final shot as a demolisher, he continued : 

‘“Why don’t you come, you folks wat don’t 
like to sit down stars in pews, but want to go to 
de white church to sit up dere in dat little gal- 
lery? Why don’t you come—forty, fifty, hun- 
dred ob you—all we got paper for—why don’t 
you come an’ take letters ? 

, Nobody starts, and the pastor continues : 

‘*Come now; we is awaitin’! All you folks 
wat wants to go an’ set down by de door when 
de white folks hab de communion, an’ wait dare 
till dey gets trew fore you gits some. Come 
now, an’ git your letter!” 

This was one blow too many; it was striking 
a fallen adversary, and it aroused the sense of 
injustice and feeling of resistance which the 
negro keenly experiences when imposed upon 
by his fellows. The six indignantly presented 
themselves; and the letters, with many sneers 
and much ridicule, were finally given. 

I will add, by way of completing this narra- 
tive, that a new church was formed, with the 
seceders as a nucleus; and that this soon out- 
stripped the parent church in numbers and re- 
spectability. And when I last heard from them 
(1861) they had built a large meeting-house, 
and were under a white pastor, whose salary 
was not less than fifteen hundred dollars. These 
men often declared to me that they would never 
again be under a colored pastor; and they per- 
sisted in this during the twelve years that I had 
knowledge of their history. 

The points worthy of notice in these facts are, 
the negroes’ idea of government, and their re- 
luctance to be governed by each other. 

With ‘them all government is absolutism. | 
There is no medium between freedom and des- 
potism. We may say that this is from the 
want of education, or that it is the effect of a 
peculiar education; and no doubt it is. We} 
are not so much concerned with causes as with 
facts. Here was a fair experiment. A pure 
negro, himself but recently freed from slavery, 
and who we would therefore suppose would ap- 
preciate liberty. _He was not uneducated, he had 
studied church government thoroughly, and we 
had long discussions concerning the limits of the 
power of the majority. This power he always 
understood and interpreted as being absolute. 
He brought with him books of reference to sus- 
tain his views, though he always misinterpreted 
his authorities. He showed the habit of a read- 
er, if not of a student. Still he had no concep- | 
tion of moral influence as a means of govern- | 
ment, Government was absolutism. It is not | 
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strange that he should have learned nothing 
else when a slave; but it was discouraging to 
perceive that he could not be taught to conceive 
of any thing else when a free man and a Chris- 
tian pastor. 

And this same feature of the negro character 
I have seen illustrated in almost innumerable 
instances, in the family, in the field, and in the 
church. Wherever the negro has power he 
understands it to be without limit. It is this 
indulgence of arbitrariness rather than deliber- 
ate cruelty which leads him so often to fell 
with a blow his favorite domestic animals, and 
not less frequently his own children. From this 
cause, too, the negro slave is himself a most in- 
tulerable task -master whenever placed in au- 
thority over his fellow-servants, and this makes 
his inflictions of punishment, when permitted, 
most severe and unsparing. ‘To govern is to 
crush into powerlessness whatever opposes his 
will. 

That such is the tendency in the exercise of 
pastoral authority is a sad truth, but one which 
we must recognize if we would see things as 
they exist. And it is owing to a consciousness 
of this fact that the second point mentioned as 
worthy of notice in our illustration is interest- 
ing. This point is, the reluctance which the 
negro feels to being governed by colored pastors. 

There is the more significance in this, because 
the ‘“‘colored brethren” are so much preferred 
When in the pulpit there is a 
wonderful sympathy between the speaker and 
his audience. A sympathy which finds ex- 
pression in those peculiar tones which are in- 
imitable by a preacher of any other race, and 
which, in their influence upon the negro hear- 
ers, are unequaled. This sympathetic influ- 
ence seems the result of both a peculiar organ- 
ization and a peculiar experience. None but a 
negro can so preach as fully to arouse, excite, 
and transpgt the negro. But when the ques- 
tion is one of government, as in the pastorship, 
they will prefer a white pastor. This prefer- 
ence was not an incidental thing, but is illustra- 
tive of a characteristic trait. 


as pre ache rs. 


PAUL HAYDEN’S CONFESSION, 
CirrisTMA8-EVE, MIDNIGHT. 

YO CHRISTINA :—One person alone, be- 
f sides my mother, knows what I am now 
going to tell you. If I could speak to you on 
such a theme, I would not commit to paper the 
records of my shame. Burn these sheets when 
you have read them. I have been sufficiently 
punished ; do not let me risk the danger of my 
future being again compromised by their exist- 
ence. 

Yesterday, the twenty-third day of December, 
I, Paul Hayden, was sitting at my desk in the 
counting-house of Messrs. Klop, Son, and Klop, 
foreign merchants. There was a good deal to 
do during the evening, as we were accustomed 
on the day of Christmas-eve to break up early. 
Every footstep that crossed the counting-house, 
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or moved in the outer office, seemed light and 
elastic, and had a kind of enjoyable frosty creak 
in its sound. There was something in the pure 
air of the night, and in the anticipations of the 
coming festival, which completely changed the 
aspect of affairs in the ordinarily dull atmos- 
phere of the counting-house, making grim old 
“senior” clerks light and frisky, and young 
** junior” clerks staid and painstaking, as they 
saw that a little hard work now alone interposed 
between them and the coming revels. 

As for me, I sat there with my pen in my 
hand, and the ledger open before me, bowed 
down by such a weight of shame and self-re- 
proach as I had never dreamed of falling to my 
lot. There were my fellow-workmen moving 
about light-hearted and hopeful; there was I 
with ruin—almost certain ruin—staring me in 
the face. Once I felt as in a dream; but no: 
there lay the letter before me, and I took it up 
and read it once again: 


“Dear orp Fettow,—Codd won't renew 
the bill on any terms. What's to be done? If 
something is not thought of, and quickly too, 
you'll see him at Klop’s to-morrow morning, 
sure as fate. I’m deucedly sorry for you, but I 
can’t help you: not the remotest chance of that. 
Turn it over in your mind. I'll be on the bridge 
as you go home. Yours ever, 

** ARTHUR GLYNNE.” 


Turn it over! And what good would that do ? 
How was a poor fellow like me to scrape togeth- 
er a hundred pounds? Yes, my dear friend, 
Arthur Glynne, who had so kindly introduced 
me to all the delights of London, initiated me in 
all its tempting mysteries, paid for me, quarreled 
with me if I remonstrated against his liberality, 
and laughed at me if I tried to withdraw from 
such a life of flowery degradation; this all- 
bountiful friend had suddenly come down upon 
me one month before with a request (that my 
obligations had made irresistible) that I would 
accept for him a bill of a hundred pounds, and 
leave him to provide for it when due. I am 
sure he had meant to fulfill his promise. But 
Fortune did not hold Arthur Glynne in such 
deep respect as to trouble herself in the least 
about giving him the means of fulfilling his ob- 
ligations ; and so I was left in the lurch. 

What was I todo? The first sight of that bill 
would, in Mr. Klop’s eyes, have been about the 
same thing as the last sight of me. And ifI left 
him in disgrace there was an end to my mercan- 
tile career. Should I confide the whole to my 
mother ?—which meant, should I let her know 
what a recklessly-profligate life I had been lead- 
ing since our arrival in London, and my meet- 
ing with Glynne? Should I open to her the 
vista of my recent experience during the secret 
hours of night? Should I dash to the ground 
the hopes she was fondly nursing of my advance- 
ment ? 

Despairing of any solution, I determined to 
meet Glynne and tell him so. 

I shut up the ledger, put it away in its place, 


|in I will tell him I passed through the house 


ST; 
and proceeded to exchange my office-coat fur 
my walking one. 

‘Going, Mr. Hayden ?” inquired our cashier, 
Mr. Sampson Boyce, who did not, I fancied, at 
all participate in the slight signs of satisfaction 
that Mr. Klop had oecasionally exhibited toward 
me. 

‘Yes, Sir; good-night,”’ I answered, as | 
went out. 

I hurried along the noisy streets, with their 
glaring Christmas-lighted shops, gliding like a 
spectre through the crowds, never slackening 
my pace till I reached the foot of the bridge, 
when a thought struck me, as with a blow of 
paralysis; I had left Glynne’s letter in my of- 
fice-coat! With moist and trembling hands, 
which I vainly tried to keep steady, I searched 
my pockets over and over, then began to run 
back, but again stopped, incredulously, to make 
sure. It was too true; I had left it behind: 
might even have dropped it on the floor while 
changing coats. I hurried back to the office. 
The door to the counting-house was down a lit- 
tle court or archway. I triedit. It was locked. 
I went round to the dwelling-house, determined 
that nothing less than sheer impossibility should 
prevent my getting back my letter. I knew the 
way into the counting-house from Mr. Klop’s 
house, and that if I could only escape notice 
from the domestics first, and then from the cash- 
ier, and Denning, the watchman, there would 
be no one else likely to see me. At the worst, 
I could ask permission to go through to the of- 
fice. I was fortunate—the street-door was open. 
I slipped through the passage, and was safely in 
the business premises. Through the glass-door 
of Denning’s little room I saw Mr. Boyce read- 
ing a newspaper. So, then, he had done with 
the business of the office, and was probably just 
going. I heard Denning’s footstep moving heav- 
ily to and fro in the store-room above. I walked 
cautiously along the passage till I came to the 
counting-house. The door was open. I went 
in, glancing hurriedly about on the floor, but 
seeing nothing of my letter. The first touch of 
the pockets of my office-coat told me it was not 
there. I turned the pockets inside out. No, 
there was no letter in them. Had Boyce found 
it accidentally, or Mr. Klop, or had some one 
suspected me, and searched my coat when I went 
away? The suspense was intolerable. Sud- 
denly I remembered that on one occasion I had 
slipped the letter between the pages of the ledger 
when Mr. Boyce had appeared at the door; but 
I felt almost certain that I had not left it there. 
I took down the ledger, however, and with a 
bounding heart saw the missing sheet drop to 
the ground. For a moment I felt rather as 
though my troubles were gone, than that their 
mere exposure was delayed, as I tore up Glynne’s 
letter, and consumed the pieces by the single 
gas-lamp that was left burning low till the watch- 
man came for his last survey. As I turned to 
find my way back I heard Denning coming 
down stairs. ‘‘ Well,” I thought, ‘‘ if he comes 





without meeting any one, to fetch something 
I had left behind ; but if he passes on I wili not 
unnecessarily make him aware of my presence.” 
He did pass on, and presently I heard him de- 
scending the stairs to the underground store- 
room. 

As I stood there listening, where I had then 
no right to be, no wonder I felt like a criminal, 
and that strange and unpleasant thoughts should 
Dark, vague 
suggestions, the true nature of which I shrank 
from grappling with, began to stir me; and I 
felt as if my hair were lifted in horror. I gazed 
cautiously round. I believe I had at that mo- 
ment no defined idea beyond the simple one of 
seeking security from the apprehension that some 
one might have seen me enter and burn the let- 
ter —nay, might even now be watching me. 
Anxiously I gazed around. Behind, through the 
glass door of the counting-house, I could see all 
over and through the large office, with its shad- 
owy-looking rows of desks and stools, made dim- 
ly visible by the low, smouldering kind of light. 
Before me was Mr. Klop’s private room. The 
door was left ajar. Was he there? No, all 
But I must make sure. I pushed 
the door back, and was startled by the flood of 
moonlight in which I was suddenly plunged. I 
advanced, half believing that I was simply fasci- 
nated by the splendid natural and artificial scene 
beyond, which was visible through the broad 
There was a piece of the great black 
city spread out, low and far, in the vivid, frosty 
moonlight; the glittering river curving amidst 
blackened buildings; the arches of the bridges 
almost changing from semicircles to circles by 
the junction of bridge and reflection below ; and 
asky of glassy blue, thickly crowded with stars, 
each apparently emulous to outshine its neigh- 
bor in size and brilliancy, and draw to itself 
every wandering earthly eye. That end of the 
room was light enough to see to read. I could 
discern the spots of ink upon the floor. I could 
see the brass-work of the iron safe. I could see 
—what? Yes, I write to confess, not to evade, 
my guilt, I could see, Christina, a something 
that made my heart throb with violence, even 
while I knew well enough there had been in it 
a feeling of roused expectation, as though I had 
been led there by friend or foe, for some purpose 
which I should not long mistake. My hand, as 
I looked, dropped on the neighboring desk for 
support to my frame. Yet I did not turn away, 
as I ought to have done, either in pure inno- 
cence of heart, or with a sense that I had in 
thought sinned for a moment, but had fled in 
horror from the temptation, to repent, and to be 
warned ever after of the danger of one moment 
of criminal weakness. No; I continued to gaze 
as in a kind of hideous fascination. It seemed 
to me not a simple key in that lock, but the 
curving finger of some demon that I was bound 
to obey. ‘Pay the price of your enjoyments 
now,” I thought I heard it saying tome. ‘* Fool, 
you can not escape, or, if you can, this is the 
only way. Show some courage, some manliness 


begin to pass through my mind. 


was silent! 


window. 
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—do boldly what must be done! If it will be 
any comfort to you, we'll say this shall be the 
only time. Ay, swear it if you like! Am I not 
here to register your oath? We understand. 
Only this once!” 

Still I moved not—only helplessly gazed. My 
ears now became filled with other sounds and 
voices. I heard Mr. Klop dismissing me amidst 
the contemptuous and indignant murmurs of the 
clerks. I felt the touch of arrest on my shoul- 
der, aud the low murmur in the ear implying 
that my very body was become the property of 
another. I heard the heart-broken cry of my 
mother as the double news of my imprisonment 
and dismissal reached her. And still the de- 
mon beckoned me, as though these were all but 
tributary influences which he had evoked to 
show me how useless and unmanly was my 
hesitation. That curved, shining finger (so 
strangely lifelike in its form under the moon- 
light’s partial gleam) drew me toward it, and I 
heard its voice saying, ‘‘Come! It is the only 
way. Hasten! “No! Fly! 
It is ruin!” cried another and opposing voice. 
And then it too murmured, like an echo, ‘‘ Save 
yourself !” 


Save yourself!” 


But that last voice was so small, and so far 
off, and the previous one so loud and near—and 
then that beckoning finger was so easy to touch, 
and promised so much of instant advantage from 
its mystery, that even as I gazed, incapable to 
determine what I would do, J had done all— 
committed myself to that from which life will 
never again allow me to be dissevered. 

I will 
go. on again calmly soon, if you can feel interest 
in me any longer 

Well, I resume: The cold steel, as I touch- 
ed it, sent a shiver through my frame, but I 
turned the key with a desperate hand, opened 
the door, and looked in. I could just dimly 
see a drawer full of gold; my first touch was 
of a batch of filmy, rustling paper—all bank- 
notes. I took out two, and held one of them up 
to the light of the moon. I could just make out 
the word ‘* Hundred,” and was about to put the 
others back and hurry away, when my Familiar 
whispered me, ‘‘ Fool, you will never prosper 
in this mode of life if you begin so badly. What 
good will that do you? Wherecan you change 
it? Take gold!” Hastily I replaced the notes 
on the heap, and plunged my hand into the 
drawer where the gold was, trying to guess as 
well as I could how far such a handful would 
go toward a hundred sovereigns. And here let 
me laugh at a delicate piece of casuistry with 
which I amused myself. Even then I could not, 
I thought, take one sovereign more than my in- 
dispensable need required. Oh, not for the 
wealth of worlds! Pity my employer had not 
been by to recognize as it deserved such sub- 
lime self-abnegation! So I counted the gold, 
tremulously, yet determinedly, to the end of the 
hundred, perfectly conscious that every second 
thus spent was enhancing my danger, but also 
conscious that I was laying up one bit of com- 


Spare me, Christina, for an instant. 
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488 
fortable hypocrisy for the future that might be 
fourm very necessary for my peace. 

The gold was mine. My bill should be duly 
honored. ‘‘Honored!” O God, how my own 
word pierced me like an ill-carried weapon! 
Pshaw! These were trifles now. I groped 
my way out of the room and along the pas- 
sage; saw Joyce still over his newspaper, in 
Denning’s room; staggered out by the way I 
had entered; opened silently the street-door, 
which had been closed since I had passed 
through; and then, unchallenged by a single 
voice, slunk away by dark courts and by-pas- 
sages to keep my appointment. 

I reached the bridge. I leaned against the 
wall. I tried to realize a single moment of joy 
at my success—the success for which I had bid 
so high a price. ‘‘I am saved!” I cried, in- 
wardly; ‘*saved!” Just then I heard a soun 
which shook my very soul. It was but a church 
clock across the river striking: but to me it 
was like a voice crying through the midnight, 
“Lost!” And immediately one clock after an- 
other took up the sound, until it seemed to me 
that angel voices—some thrillingly sweet, some 
mournful and beseeching, some solemn and de- 
nouncing—were crying to me from all parts of 
the universe, ‘‘ Lost! lost! lost!” The river, 
the black city, faded from my view beneath that 
glorious.sky. I saw an old village, every spot 
of which was familiar to me. I seemed to 
stand no longer on that bridge, but was kneel- 
ing in a well-known room, with my face raised 
to that sky in prayer. I clasped my hands, my 
lips moved. I had a delicious feeling of rest. 
Once more I was a little child going to lie down 
in my bed without a care. I heard a footstep; 
gradually as it approached nearer it recalled 
me to myself—myself! Good God! was that 
poor, miserable, shrinking being Paul Hayden ? 
That—! 

Spare me yet, Christina, one weakness. Do 
not ask me to brand myself once more with the 
word; it has burned in too deeply, and needs 
rather anodynes and rest. Yes, spare me now 
and forever the word. I know I can not escape 
the thing. 

What should I do? Again came that peril- 
ous question. How had I answered it before ? 
The weight in my pockets, heavy enough to 
drag down a thousand souls, was my answer. 
I thought once I would leap into the river, and 
let that weight bear me down to a grave so deep 
that I might hope there to be insensible even to 
my shame. Then my clenched hands would rise 
convulsively and desperately in mortal agony 
against my breast, asking again, ‘‘ What shall I 
do?” 

Knowing not, seeing no path open to go 
back, yet shrinking more and more every mo- 
ment from the thought of going forward, I sud- 
denly—obeying some impulse I hardly under- 
stood, perhaps one of desire for physical relief— 
began to run. Presently I fancied I caught a 
glimpse of Glynne approaching to meet me. I 
turned and ran in an opposite direction to that 
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of his coming footsteps; it seemed to me as 
though I were flying not so much from him as 
from myself—from the new and hideous form J 
had taken—knowing not yet which would proye 
to be the true Paul Hayden. 

When I stopped running it was in the court 
outside the office. How I came there I know 
not, unless drawn by the same power that [ 
have heard often moves murderers to haunt the 
spot where they shed the blood of their victim, 
and where they are at length to find the minis- 
ters of retribution. 

‘“*Is it too late?” I asked, under my breath, 
sinking down on some steps in a dark corner 
near the counting-house. ‘Is it too late even 
now to right myself? Yes! it is impossible— 
hopeless!” ‘Thus I despairingly cried; but the 
hope grew and grew until it became a strong, 
yearning, passionate desire to try. If that gold 
were only back again how light every other 
trouble would be—how quietly I could go home 
and sleep! I rose from the steps filled with a 
wild, feverish resolution. ‘I will do it, so God 
help me!” I cried, and went round to the front 
door. It was locked. Oh the misery of that 
moment! I wrung my hands in silent despair, 
and went back to the court. I glanced eagerly 
at the three lower windows on that side. The 
one nearest the steps was open—wide open— 
left so, perhaps, for a few moments, by the 
watchman, in order to sweeten the offices after 
putting out the gas. But if so, he was not far 
off. He would probably see me if I ventured. 
Well, I must risk that. By ascending the steps 
I fancied I could reach it. It was soon done, 
my arm stretched across, the window-sill grasped, 
and [ had pulled myself up and dropped lightly 
inside. I looked through the counting-house 
door. As far as I could see every thing re- 
mained as when I had left it; no one was there. 
I went in, opened the safe, and with trembling 
hand put back the hated gold, trying to let,it 
mingle with the rest without noise. Oh how 
anxiously I searched my pockets to be sure that 
not one solitary piece was left behind by acci- 
dent! It gave me a fresh alarm the mere 
thought. With a more grateful sound than be- 
fore the key turned in the lock, and I groped 
my way from the room and gained the window 
without hearing the slightest noise to disturb 
me. Once out in the cold night again, my 
only feeling was to get away as fast as I could. 
Then came blessed relief—my heart was brim- 
ful of intense thankfulness. 

As I was walking rapidly across the bridge 
some one slapped me on the shoulder. I looked 
round, saw it was Glynne, and shrunk from him, 
perhaps rather roughly ; ifso, the roughness was 
not intentional. 

‘¢ What's the matter now?” said he. ‘‘Why, 
Hayden, you've been drinking. It was a fool’s 
trick to get yourself in this state just now. I 
suppose you had better go home, and I'll come 
and see you before breakfast. Only it’s driving 
it desperately close.” 

‘Look here, Glynne; answer me this. Have 
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you any notion of what you have paid for me 
since I have been in London ?” 
«Pooh! you don’t know what you're talking 


about.” 
«J beg your pardon, Ido. Can you answer 


e?” 

’ “Well, I should rather fancy not. How on 
earth should I know ?” 

«* Would that bill be about it?” 

‘‘Humbug! What’s the good of asking me? 
Yes, more.” 

“ Very well, then. That I take into my own 
hands. From this day I owe you nothing. ‘Sood- 
night!” I held out my hand. As he took it I 
said, ‘* Don't let’s meet again, Glynne, not at 
present ; I don’t care if we never do.” 

He drew himself up, stared at me, took his 
cigar from his lips, laughed a low forced laugh, 
turned lightly on his heel, and walked away. 

I went home; sorry to have so parted, but 
glad of the parting itself, and too weak myself 
to dream of strengthening him. 

I sat down by the fireside with the miserable 
task before me of telling my mother about the 
bill, but I felt it was the only thing to save her 
as well as myself from disgrace. She was more 
cheerful than I had seen her for some time; but 
her first words were most unwelcome to me in 
my present condition. 

‘Christina is in London, Paul. 
perhaps be here to-morrow.” 

This was indeed an unpleasant surprise to me 
—she who had known me as I once was—she 
coming to witness my disgrace. ‘That decided 
me. I must tell my mother all about it. In 
a few words I prepared for the worst, and then 
told her all—a//, Christina. 

When I had said what I had to say, from 
beginning to end, my head dropped on her 
shoulder, and relief, indescribable relief, was 
mine. For some time we were both silent. At 
length she spoke : 

“* Paul, you know what my property is—five 
hundred pounds. I will pay your bill. But, O 
my boy, do not deceive me! Tell me the worst. 
Will Mr. Klop, indeed, find that hundred pounds 
there that you say—” She did not need to fin- 
ish the sentence. I understood her but too 
well. After the revelation I had made she had 
no longer faith in me or in my word. My act 
was already pursuing me—here, where I thought 
myself most safe. I rudely pushed her away, 
and hurried to my bed, at once stung by her 
doubts and terrified by the new alarm she had 
conjured up. As I weighed it, an almost super- 
stitious dread possessed me that her words be- 
tokened some further consequence yet undream- 
ed of by me. “What if it should not be there!” 
I cried out in my anguish; “ who would then 
believe me, if she does not?” I spent a terrible 
night. When I lay awake the darkness seemed 


She will 


full of beckoning, shining fingers, in the shape | 


of keys; when I slept I dreamed I was dropping 
from some enormous height, or flying across 
some interminable bridge. In the pale, wintry 


dawn of morning I rose. I started to meet my | 


own face § in the glass. It spoke waly; I had 
grown years older during that night. 

I would not trust myself to meet my mother 
at breakfast, and left the house without seeing 
her. By the time I had arrived at the office I 
felt unable to look any one in the face. As I 
turned my back to hang up my coat I said, as 
usual, ** Good-morning, gentlemen.” 

I listened breathlessly. My hand paused 
with the uplifted coat. No, there was no an- 
swer; there was not a sound in the room but 
the scratching of pens. I looked round. This 
was folly. Every one was quietly engaged in 
work. My own voice must have died away be- 
fore it left me. I had nothing but myself and 
my own fears to be afraid of. 

I had tried hard to work, but my ears invol- 
untarily strove to catch every sound, every whis- 
per. The sight of that safe, which I could see 
from where I sat, when the door was open, turn- 
ed me sick. I could not help watching Boyce 
eagerly as he went to open it. What if I had 
displaced any thing, and he should notice it? 
He opened it. There was no immediate inti- 
mation, by his manner, that he saw any thing 
wrong till he began counting, and then I fan- 
cied he must be puzzled, he was so long and si- 
lent. I wondered; yet what was it to me— 
what could it be—whether his accounts were 
right or wrong? There was clearly no trace of 
my visit left behind. Yet I could not rest. I 
started at the least sound; and when I saw Mr. 
Klop’s shining bald head and silver hair ap- 
proaching my heart jumped violently. 

* Now, Mr. Boyce,” he said, sitting down at 
the great fire, ‘ Ill just run through the cash 
balance with you, if you're ready.” 

** Certainly, Sir, certainly,” said Mr. Boyce. 
“‘T have just a little matter to finish with first, 
then I'll come to you.” So saying he left the 
office. 

Mr. Klop sat rubbing his hands at the fire, 
waiting for him. Some minutes passed with- 
out his return. Mr. Klop looked impatiently 
once toward the door. Still he came not. At 
length Mr. Klop rose, went to the outer office, 
and called— 

‘*Mr. Boyce!” 

“He has gone out, Sir,” said one of the 
clerks. 

‘**Gone out!” cried Mr. Klop. ‘* Why, what 
can have induced him to go out just as I told 
him I wanted him?” 

He went back impatiently into his room. 

Every circumstance, however slight, now op- 
pressed me. What did Boyce’s absence mean? 
Had he gone to fetch a constable before even 
letting Mr. Klop know he had cause for sus- 
picion ? 

No, no; there was a something in the cash- 
ier’s manner that I could not read in that way. 
There seemed almost a kind of new and sympa- 
thetic tie between us which made me shudder in 
that aspect and manner of his. 

And then, trying to relapse into thé thoughts 
of my safety, and of Christina, and of my mo- 
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ther, and of that dinner I was to eat by Mr. 
Klop’s hearth in the evening, I felt there hung 
over me yet a kind of imposture. I was not 
what I seemed, and might for that reason be 
again tempted by those secret influences that 
seem to lie in wait for such prey. I had been 
all the morning weighing over a certain idea, 
alarming to dwell on, requiring more courage 
to pursue than I dared dream of possessing, 
dismissed many times, yet always coming back—- 
**Paul, Paul, do not eat that dinner; go not 
there while you remain thus. Take heart; you 
know what you ought to do. Go while it is 
certain there is time.” 

My knees knocked together, my lips seemed 
glued, my fingers like those of a dead man, as 


I slipped from my stool, strode to the mantle- | 
piece, and drank off a whole glass of water be- | 


fore going up to Mr. Klop’s door. I tapped, 
and, without waiting for an answer, walked 
straight into his room. I suppose I tried to 
speak at first, and that he did not hear me, for 
he said, impatiently, 

** Speak louder, Paul. What is it ?” 

**T should like to speak to you, Sir, in pri- 
vate.” 

“Eh! Oh, certainly.” He got up, came 
past me, and closed the door, then reseated 
himself. I began to speak, desirous naturally 
to make the best of so bad a job, but the tones 
were unsteady, and I could only get out words 
enough to show the bare dry truth, without the 
slightest cireumlocution or coloring. 

‘Sir, I had a letter last night telling me I 


should be arrested to-day for a debt of a hun- | 


dred pounds. I left that letter here accident- 
ally, and, fearing you or some one might find 
it, I returned. 
key in the safe; I robbed you of a hundred 
pounds.” 

I stopped ; for my voice grew more and more 
hoarse and unsteady, and my heart was beating 
with frenzied violence. 

‘*Well ?” said Mr. Klop, eying me sternly. 

**T could not keep it, Sir. 
the lower passage-window opening into the 
court, and put it back. You will find it there. 
My life is a burden to me with this untold.” 

“Is this true, young man? and the whole 
truth ?” 

** All! on my soul, Sir.” 

Mr. Klop rose, passed by me to the door, 
opened it, and called out, ‘‘ Has Mr. Boyce re- 
turned ?” 

“* Yes, Sir,” answered one of the clerks. 

Mr. Boyce now presented himself, bathed in 
perspiration, and breathless; factswhich he vainly 


strove to conceal under the guise of his ordfnari- | 


ly quiet, almost sullen, behavior. 

“A customer, Sir, drew me out while talk- 
ing. And I forgot to say there is a gentleman 
outside asking to see you on particular and press- 
ing business. He is watching for some one to 
pass. He said he must go if you did not see 
him instantly.” 


I saw your room open, your | 


° . | 
I climbed in at | 


“Let him go then, and to the devil if he | 
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likes! Now, Mr. Boyce, just look to the cash, 
and see if it’s all right. I left my key in the 
safe last night, and should like to be satisfied 
that nothing wrong has happened in conse. 
quence.” 

**Yes, Sir;” and Mr. Boyce looked strangely 
irresolute as he came in, glancing uneasily be- 
hind him, yet warned by Mr. Klop’s searching 
eye, which was becoming decidedly unpleasant, 

Mr. Boyce went to the safe, opened it, and 
drew the iron door toward him—perhaps acci- 
dentally—but it would have had the effect of 
concealing the upper part of his body from us 
where he stood, only that Mr. Klop moved a 
little—and that, too, might have been accident- 
ally—and then the door was almost ostenta- 
tiously thrown back. 

A pause of a minute or two now ensued, 
Presently Mr. Boyce said, with a quivering 
voice, quite unlike his usual harsh, unfeeling 
tone, ‘‘ Why, why, Sir! Mr. Klop, some one 
has been here! There is, I believe— nay, I am 
sure—a hundred pounds missing! Stay ; I will 
count again.” And he did so, not turning for 
a moment to look on us. 

Our eyes met—Mr. Klop’s and mine. It was 
) an awful meeting. He doubted me—that was 

the expression I saw there. I answered him 
with a quiet but steady look, earnestly yet mu- 
| tually appealing. He understood, I thought, 
and waited. 

As for me, however calmly I was able to bear 
myself, I saw there was a frightful gulf yawning 
beneath my feet. 

Very rapidly I ran over all the possibilities 
of this new calamity—retraced every foot of 
| ground, and every minute of time, belonging to 
ithe sickening experience of the past night. I 
| saw but one solution—too fantastic to be credi- 
| ble, yet the only one my agitated mind could 
| guess at and rest upon. Was Boyce a rogue? 
| Had he seen me either steal into Mr. Klop’s 
|room last night, or out of it when he was read- 
|ing the paper in Denning’s room. Had he se- 
cretly gone after me to the safe, discovered the 
theft, and, instead of denouncing it, determined 
| to profit by it, sure that the thief would be made 
| answerable for all, and disbelieved even if dis- 

covered, and if he should deny that he had taken 
| more than the one hundred pounds? If so, one 
| thing was clear—he would sacrifice me to clear 
| himself. 
| Yes, Sir,” he said, now turning round upon 
|us a face whiter—so it seemed to me—than the 
| whitest of sepulchral walls, ‘‘ there is a hundred 
| pounds missing.” 

** And can you, Boyce, guess how ?” 

** Well, Sir, that is a serious question to an- 
swer. I fear I can. Last night, when every 
one was gone, I thought I saw a shadow pass 
the little window of Denning’s place. It was 
gone before I could get out. I looked into the 
room here, but saw nothing in particular to 
alarm me.” 

‘* Not the key in the safe ?” 
“No, Sir, I did not notice it.” 
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«‘ Indeed!” said the merchant, ‘‘and did you 
notice any thing ?” 

‘J did, Sir. I picked up this on the floor.” 

He produced a crumpled play-bill. As he 
opened it I saw, in large letters, ‘‘ Don Giovan- 
ni.” I knew it. It indicated the latest of the 
many visits Glynne and I had made together to 
the Opera. 

‘Do you know who could have dropped it ?” 

cy will answer that question, Sir,” said I. 
‘‘T have no doubt I did, if it was really found 
there.” 

«‘ Jf it was? Would you dare, Sir, to sus- 
pect Mr. Sampson Boyce, the cashier of Klop, 
Son, and Klop, of an untruth? uttered, too, for 
the ruin of another? Young man, beware! 

This is no play,” said Mr. Klop, with a strange 
gleam in his eye. 

I trembled, yet looked up with a certain con- 
idence. God help me, I felt almost innocent 
just then. Mr. Klop’s eye passed from Boyce 
to me, from me to Boyce, before he again spoke. 

“ Well, Mr. Boyce, I and Paul have already 
had some talk: he knows he is under suspicion. 
By-the-by, who was the customer, Mr. Boyce, 
that took you into the street a little while ago— 
kept you so long, and sent you back in such hot 
haste ?” 

There was the slightest possible pause. 

“T really don’t know his name, Sir. I 
have seen him in the warehouse over and over 
again, but can not remember to have ever heard 
it.” 

‘*And when you came back, who was the 
gentleman who wanted me so pressingly to come 
out?” said Mr. Klop, with that inexplicable 
gleam once more in his quiet, dangerous-look- 
ing eye. 

Mr. Boyce attempted a smile: a very ghastly 
one it was. 

‘‘He neither gave me his name nor card, 
Sir.” 

‘* And he said nothing particular to you, ex- 
cept that he wanted me out there ?”’ 

** Nothing, Sir.” 

‘* Not even that you must get me out of this 
room at any cost, or you would never be able to 
replace that hundred pounds cut of your pocket, 
and which you have been home to fetch! Eh?” | 

Dead silence. I seemed (but it might be 
fancy) to hear the shaking of the clothes on that 
collapsing frame. 

‘Come, Mr. Boyce, enough of this! If I 
wrong you I will beg your pardon, as a gentle- 
man should, and show you why I came to this 
abrupt conclusion. Now, Sir, have you not 
that money in your pocket ?” 

What a position was mine! To stand there 
and see this man’s guilt strangely and wonder- 
fully brought to light through my guilt, and to 
know he was every instant getting more hope- 
lessly entangled, and I feeling more and more 
free, in spite of my inward prayer to God to pre- 
pare me for the worst. 

Suddenly he threw himself on his knees be- | 
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fore Mr. Klop, and murmured, just above his 
breath, ‘‘Forgiveme! Itistrue. I was tempt- 
ed. I saw the key in your safe—discovered, 
as I thought, you had been robbed. Iam sure, 
Sir, there was a hundred pounds taken away.” 

**T could have told you that.” 

**Indeed, Sir! It was you, then? I am 
rightly punished! I thought you had been 
robbed—saw in the play-bill a trace of the crim- 
inal—and felt assured that if I increased the 
amount no suspicion would ever attach to me. 
Mercy !” 

‘*It would be wasted. I can understand a 
moment of weakness leading to crime in a young, 
tempted, and inexperienced man ; and that the 
act itself may bring its own warning and cure. 
But you, Sir, must be corrupt at heart—must 
have through life fenced yourself round with 
lies, and have been only unexpectedly surprised 
into a true self-revelation. Go! 
more to say.” 

A few minutes more and I saw two constables 
enter, and the gold taken from Boyce’s pockets, 
which he had evidently determined to restore 
the moment he had, or fancied that he had, 
discovered no theft had been committed, but 
had been denied all opportunity. Without a 
word more he left the room in the custody of the 
men. 

I sank down in a chair, heedless of Mr. Klop’s 
presence, my very soul faint. 

‘* Young man,” he said to me soon, and ina 
voice so strangely sweet that the tears bounded 
forth to greet it, ‘‘you have sinned, repented, 
and made prompt restitution. You can do no 
more now. I wish it had been otherwise. But 
I forgive you. In time I may be able to trust 
you if you deserve it.” 

He would not turn me off, then. O God! 
that I might have shown him what I felt! But 
I restrained myself, and I have no doubt he 
liked me the better for so doing. 

‘*Paul, no one knows but myself. 


I have no 


No one 


| shall know.” 


I could only look and bow, in silent gratitude. 

‘*You will dine with me as you had intend- 
ed?” 

** No, no, Sir.” 

“Why? It will divert suspicion.” 

‘*Qh, Sir, my heart is too full. God forgive 
me; it would seem a kind of triumph.” 

‘You are right. Go at once. I will look 
to the affair of the bill, and see how to help-you, 
without altogether sheltering you from your just 
responsibilities. Good-by; give me your hand; 
pleasant Christmas to you!” 

Christina, I have-told all to my mother. I 
can not eat to-morrow’s dinner till I have also 
told you. Now, if you wish it, I release you 
from your engagement. Pau. Haypen. 

Let the last of these pages bear witness that I will never 
comply with the request made in them; never will I burn 
them, never will I part with them, never shall eye see 
them while we two live. When we are dead, the revela- 
tion under other names will not matter to us, and may 
help those who are in danger, Curistina HaypEn. 
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THE STATESMANSHIP OF 
SHAKSPEARE. 

T is the curiosity of a great poetic mind that 
it has few if any practical opinions like those 
which are bandied about as the small change of 
current statesmanship, or, rather, of statecraft ; 
while, at the same time, by idealizing the body- 
politic and the operations, it does for both what 
religion does for virtue, and gives them not 
merely creation but authority. The reformer 
of details is he who makes the most noise in the 
world, and figures most conspicuously in cheap 
history. The public has no appetite for any 
thing but the specific, and the concrete, and the 
immediate. The many wish to be told at once, 
and without wearisome circumlocution, what is 
to be done, and not why it isto be done. Hence, 
for example, wars are usually popular, partly be- 
cause public pride is as natural and potent as 
personal pride; but chiefly because the masses 
accept authorized state-necessity as imperative. 
But before all that the poetic element has ideal- 
ized country into home; a figure of speech has 
become to the citizen an axiomatic fact; he is 
to be drafted, and to pay taxes, and to fight for 
his altars and his fires; and the philosophical 
yalue which he gives to these, at least in an en- 
lightened land, of which alone we are speaking, 
depends upon the culture which he has received, 
not simply in the school or university, but 
through the indirect influence of the highest 
thought of his age and nation. Of the opera- 
tion of this upon himself personally he may not 
be aware, nor might it always be possible for 
acuter minds directly to trace it. An Athenian 
soldier who could not spell, and who cared no- 
thing directly for the philosophers, who never 
frequented Porch or Lyceum, fought all the 
better for the philosophical influences which had 
surrounded him from infancy to manhood, both 
because he had acquired from them a certain 
elevation of character, by breathing the atmos- 
phere of general refinement and intellectual ac- 
tivity, and because he sufficiently comprehended 
that great minds were a part of the glory of his 
country; and they thus awakened his pride, 
which was not less because its object was to him 
unintelligible. The influence of the theatre upon 
him was more immediate and palpable. 
preciated action if not abstraction—the fine deed 
if not the fine trope. Then it seems to be im- 
possible that the Iliad should not have had a 
perpetual and pressing effect upon the public 
character. It was a poem not hard to be un- 
derstood. It was as intelligible to the general 
Grecian mind as the songs of Burns are intel- 
ligible to the general mind of Scotland; it had 
no recondite conceits and no artificial raptures ; 
its sublimity was in its simplicity, and its charm 
in its accuracy of detail and fine common sense. 
So if the Grecian peasant or artisan sang at all, 
there was no reason why he should not sing 
Homer; while mothers might have chanted 
verses from the Iliad to children in their cradles, 
or troopers joined in a chorus from it about their 


camp-fires. It is thus that great epics belor 
to great nations. 


The words of the poet by ins 
fruit in the deeds of the warrior, and noble ac. 
tions, by the rhythmic record of their perform. 
ance, insure a line of heroes. The most ignorant 
British soldier at Waterloo fought all the better 
for the battles in Paradise Lost. This js the 
divine economy of nature, as true in the domain 
of the spiritual as in the region of the material, 
Nothing is lost—no word, no act, no thought, 
no nobility of mind, no refinement of specula- 
tion, no achievement of the race. The recluse 
of an Oxford quadrangle prepares the ditcher 
of Lancashire or the miner of Derbyshire 
play a soldier's part, and to die a soldier’s death. 
Chaucer and Elizabeth, Shakspeare and Bacon, 
Milton and John Locke, conquered at Waterloo. 

We fear that in this nineteenth century of 
printing and prating, propositions like these may 
be regarded as truisms; because we have a bad 
public habit of referring every advancement in 
national greatness to the schoolmaster—to the 
fact that this man can write whose grandfather 
could not, and that man reads many books 
whose ancestor had only the Bible for his li- 
brary. But we are not seeking to substitute 
such vulgar commonplaces for philosophy. We 
are rather speaking of the influence of great 
thinkers upon the minds of men who never 
read at all; and of that contribution which pure 
thinking makes to the whole stock of the national 
character and wealth. And we have done this 
as properly preliminary to some attempt to es- 
timate the statesmanship and politics of Shaks- 
peare. 

Now it is a peculiar circumstance to be ob- 
served in the very beginning of the inquiry that 
the finest of idealists, as Shakspeare certainly 
was, should also be so singularly practical and 





| hard-headed in the region of the actual. You 


can deduce from his plays that which you can 
deduce from sundry biographical facts and ex- 
tant commercial documents—that the great En- 


| glish poet was an excellent man of business. 


He sang like Orpheus, but he kept his money 
well together like Benjamin Franklin. He was 
no itinerant piper, picking up, now and then, 
an obolus at the street-corners—he began poor, 


| or not rich, and he left off rich, or at least with 
He ap- | 


a competence. He thinks that men should be 
prosperous and comfortable—should have two 
cloaks and not fall into economical decay. He 
nurses, albeit a poet, his theatrical property, 
better than most managers, no poets at all, 
have since nursed theirs—he dwells always, 
with remarkable unction, upon the glories of 
good housekeeping—he keeps no terms with 
thriftlessness, and he draws pictures of hospi- 
tality which are almost enough to satisfy a 
hungry man; the herbs of the anchorite are all 
well enough, but he would prefer ‘ to sup with 


|the Salii’—he is, like his own Speed, ‘one 


that is nourished by his victual’—he revels in 
the preparation of banquets, as in Romeo and 


| Juliet. He recognizes every where the necessity 


of plenty to secure the general quiet, stability, 
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and contentment of the state. Of the mob in 

Coriolanus he writes : 

“They said, they were an hungry; sigh'd forth proverbs; 
That, hunger broke stone walls; that, dogs must eat; 
That, meat was made for mouths; that, the gods sent not 
Corn for the rich men only.” 

We have been going on about three hundred 

ws since this was written—about twenty-three 
iundred years since meal-and-meat mobs pest- 
ered R yme ; yet still it is true that, in this nine- 
teenth century, the British statesman is made to 
understand that dogs must eat, and, if put upon 

‘ommons, are apt to bite where they can. 
‘hrough what canvasses and confusions, and 
echifying and pamphleteering, mass-meetings 
and Manchester mobs, wheat-blights and potato- 
famines, rick-burnings and Corn-Law Leagues, 
have British Cabinets and Parliaments been 
taught that the gods sent not corn for the rich 
men only! 

All Shakspeare’s politics are of this hard, 
common-sense school. He is carried away by 
no theories, and cares nothing for Utopias and 
Oceanas—nay, he has a habit of laughing at 
unprofitable political idealizations, and shows 
no respect for those who would turn the world 
upside down. The reforming gentleman who 
extemporizes in a fine speech his plan of a com- 
monwealth in the Tempest gets nothing but 
banter from his companions. The poct has a 
poet’s love of order and tranquillity. He ex- 
presses in Macbeth what may be regarded, in 
these times, as a very just estimate of a rebel: 

“Worthy to be a rebel; for to that 
The multiplying villanies of nature 
Do swarm upon him.” 
And again in Henry V.: 
“Treason and murder ever kept together 
As true yoke-devils, sworn to either’s purpose.” 

Shakspeare, the subject of the most able and 
brilliant of sovereigns, and the recipient of her 
most gracious and queenly patronage, was, un- 
doubtedly, so far as one of such various quali- 
ties can be accurately characterized by a single 
word, a Monarchist. Not that we mean to af- 
firm that there might not be gathered many pas- 
sages from his works which would prove him to 
have been a Republican or a Democrat, or, for 
that matter, an atheist, a Jew, or a madman. 
What we mean is, that, in his best idea of a 
State, the sovereign is the centre, Abstractly 
speaking, he spits upon democracy and treads 
it under his feet. But this statement need not 
be offensive to the most determined leveler of 
modern times; for the poet can no more be 
blamed for not adopting political theories which 
in his day were meeting with only a clumsy and 
ridiculous development, than for failing to make 
any allusion to the steam-engine or the magnetic 
telegraph. He has a tender and liberal re- 
gard for human rights; he has an abiding scorn 
of public injustice; he has a genial relish for 
the innocent pleasures and diversions of the peo- 
ple; his love of his kind is unaffected by cir- 
cumstances of social position, ane he has no gibe 
or sneer for any form of human misfortune. So 
Vor. XXVITI.—No. 160.—I1. 


far he is an excellent Democrat in a certain 
way, i.e., while he tenderly treats the poor he 
does not desire to pull down the rich. So far 
he is Democratic, and something more and bet- 
ter. Against Jack Cade, as a man, he has not 
a particle of animosity. He would house him if 
roofless, and feed him if hungry. But against 
Jack Cade making a great deal of noise and con- 
fusion, provoking unnecessary bloodshed, and 
marching against the Lord's Anointed, he has 
much, so far as Jack is to be a figure in this 
drama of royalty which is to be composed. It 
has appeared to some modern writers that Jack 
was right: we may be sure that by no possibility 
could it so have appeared to Shakspeare. Mr, 
William Leggett wrote an essay to prove that 
Cade engaged in a praiseworthy undertaking; 
and somebody else wrote a drama for Mr. Edwin 
Forrest, making Jack a noble patriot, which was 
very kind, All we have to say is, that the Jack 
of Shakspeare was all wrong, and deserved the 
fate which he met with most richly, whatever 
may have been the charms, mental or moral, of 
Mr. Leggett’s Jack, or of the prize Jack of the 
tragedian. When some eminent painter puts 
King Alfred in the Herdsman’s hut, upon can- 
vas very high and very broad, you do not ask if 
the portrait be accurate historically. You say, 
that is Mr. Mahlstick’s conception of a King 
toasting muffins—and there you leave it! Is 
Shakspeare an artist of such a strain that he is 
to be tried by a foot-rule and a pair of dividers ? 
Is it not, in fact, the acme of absurdity to in- 
sist upon subjecting these plays to the test ofa 
strict historical examination, when history fur- 
nished only the rude outline, and Shakspeare all 
the life and color? If fact is wished for, are 
there not Hollingshed, and Hume, and Henry? 
Is not Froissart to be had in two neat though 
bulky volumes ? 

The historical King, from David down to his 
late@Majesty of Oude, is not a perfect personage. 
Upoff the imbecile, the cruel, the sensual, and 
the rapacious the world takes a gratifying re- 
venge—it puts them into the pillory of history 
and pelts them through the ages. It would be 
hard to say that one single bad sovereign has 
escaped a bad reputation. Nero is as freshly 
execrated now as he was in the days when he 
fired Rome and fiddled in the smoke. Boys at 
school to-day, when they quarrel, nickname 
each other Galba or Domitian. No matter what 
the poets may do with the monsters—tradition 
is more than a match for the Nine Muses. We 
may, therefore, more readily pardon the singer 
who takes liberties with history. His little ab- 
errations from exact drawing, when he is tempted 
into them by the desire of effect, are, upon the 
whole, harmless. 

But the ideal of the kingly character in Shaks- 
peare, no matter what names he may use for his 
purposes, is exceedingly high. In no works of 
political philosophy are the duties of the throne 
to the people more elaborately and profoundly 
set forth than in his dramas. In their delinea- 
tions the bad ruler serves an equal purpose with 
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the good one by poveeiing comparison. He 
shows by what he does what’men in power 
should not do; nor in any single instance does 
audacity of purpose, or extreme ability, or tem- 
porary success cheat the conscience of the stu- 
dent. It is an extraordinary instance of the 
power of Shakspeare to touch the sympathies 
without disarming the moral judgment, that 


while Macbeth certainly does, in the dreadful | 


hurly-burly which concludes his career, excite 


our pity, our abhorrence of his crime is merely | 


mitigated by the consideration of his tempta- 
tion, his weakness, and his fate. There is 
something frightful in his agonies, but we never 
forget that they are the agonies of a murderer 
shrinking from retribution. 

The stage-king, before the advent of Shaks- 
peare, was merely a truculent creature full of 
sounding rant and furious assertion of his 
princely prerogative. Like the giants ‘and ogres 
of fairy story, he came from the East, and usu- 
ally bore an Asiatic name. He passed his time 
in cutting off heads and in bidding his bondmen 
tremble; he used only the longest words and 


the finest expressions; and he lived in a condi- | 
The English Drama, | 


tion of chronic ill-temper. 
long after Shakspeare had contributed to the 
theatre nobler and more rational models of roy- 
alty, still swarmed with these spurious speci- 
mens—many of them ridiculous parodies of 
Corneille and Racine; and down to a very late 
period, and even after Dryden’s abused mon- 
archs had abdicated, it was thought necessary 
that the stage-king should bellow like a bull, 
and should talk like an ass. One star is usual- 
ly supposed to differ from another star in glory, 


but these kings were all alike. Xerxes, and Ar- | 


taxerxes, and Alexander—Tigranes, and Mith- 
ridates, and Tarquin—the tyrants of Greece and 
the tyrants of Tartary—it was impossible to dis- 
tinguish one from another; for they were all 
equally loud and equally devoted to loveyand 
cruelty. And yet these monsters of mer 
housr creation, who never really lived, and nev- 
er cou. .iave lived any where, for an hour, since 
the creation, were multiplied by men who were 
petulant sticklers for the classical proprieties, 
and who garnished their printed plays with 
pedantic dissertations upon the Dramatic Uni- 
ties! 

If Shakspeare had received any thing like a 
sufficient recognition as a great dramatic master, 
this species of sceptred monster would have been 
extinct before the age of Charles the Second, at 
which time, as if to covertly ridicule the loose 
speech and unkingly bearing of the incumbent 
of the British throne, the play-house brought 
forward many aggravated examples of these 
striding and strident nondescripts. There was 


always, it is true, especially among accomplish- | 


ed gentlemen of the court, an undercurrent of 
protest against these childish exaggerations. 
The Duke of Buckingham, who had lived all his 
life upon an equal footing in the palaces of the 
great, burst into laughter at the spectacle of 
Dryden’s royal rascals, and in the Rehearsal 
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| eov and hese with a ridicule the exquisite bit. te 
| terness of which has never been surpassed, 

The kings of Shakspeare, in all the plays 
which are unquestionably his, at least talk and 
act like human beings. He gives us no ‘ro. 
bustious, periwig-pated fellows,” who “ outdo 
Termagant and out-herod Herod.” His kinvs 
| are gentlemen who are full, indeed, sometimes. 


| of dark imaginings, of fierce hatreds, and of ar. 
| rogant pretensions; but they do not think it 
necessary to bawl out their purposes and. pas- 
sions like so many town-criers. Even in a,per- 
sonage like Richard the Third we have no su. 
perfluous choler. He can be bland or boister. 
ous, as may chance to suit his crafty purpose, 
| It is the redeeming charm of his character that 
he has his wrath and rhetoric under control ; 

is often angry, but he is always angry in the 
right place and with a definite intent. In the 
street-scene with Lady Anne he makes love like 
a well-bred nobleman, mixing badinage and 
earnestness in such engaging proportions that 
we are not surprised by his success, although 
the impudence of his attempt seemed ludicrous, 
One of Dryden’s kings would have assaulted the 
widow in a rhymed speech of one hundred fu- 
rious lines—dreadful decasyllabics, winding up 
with a thunderous Alexandrine. Shakspeare 
evidently thought that kings should exhibit good- 
breeding, whatever might be their morals. Lord 
Macaulay speaks of Charles the Second’s apol- 
ogy for being such an unconscionable time dy- 
ing as a last touch of exquisite urbanity; but is 
it not surpassed by the choking exclamation of 
King Lear over the corpse of Cordelia— 

‘Pray you undo this button; Thank you, Sir !" 


The king, in perhaps a majority of English 
plays, is one who has fought, is fighting, or is 
about to fight; or who has made love, is mak- 
ing love, or is about to make love. These two 
resources most dramatic monarchs have, and no 
third. It never seems to have occurred to the 
| playwrights that a king should have any other 
business than that of coaxing his mistresses, 
bullying his ministers, and mincing his enemies. 
It never seems to have occurred to most trag- 
edy-mongers that a king is the political head of 
the state, and should be a statesman; and that 
he may therefore be properly represented either 


as a statesman, or as endeavoring to be one to 


the best of his poor ability, which will answer 
the same purpose. But Shakspeare never fell 
into the cheap folly of painting puppet-kings ; 
he has even ventured upon drawing a few wise 
ones, rare as such were in his, or have been in 
any time; and he is always earnest in proclaim- 
ing the responsibility of those upon whom ‘the 
lives, the souls, the debts, the wives, the chil- 
dren, and the sins” of their subjects depend. 
We do not recollect to have seen it by any 
commentator surmised that Shakspeare was pre- 
sented at Court, although every possible cireum- 
stance of any man’s life have by our ingenious 
friends been conjectured concerning his. Neither 
was he madeaknight. The fashion of dubbing 
poets with unhacked rapier, as a token of the 
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royal appreciation of their verses, came in with 
Ge yrge the Fourth, and went out again at once, 
ind apparently forever. Even George made 
but one literary baronet, Sir Walter Scott, al- 
though he certainly offered the same question- 
able honor to Robert Southey, who had the good 
sense to decline the dignity. If Mr. Tinfoil, 
who wrote the fine comedy (from the French) 
which had such an exhilarating run at Drury 
Lane, is angry because the Queen has never in- 
ited him to dinner, we beg leave at least to 
ameliorate his pangs by assuring him that Mr. 
Shakspeare was esteemed a tolerable dramatist 
in his day, and that the great Eliza, although 
she herself wrote verses from her tender years 
to the years in which she was exceedingly tough, 
sed Mr. Shakspeare to so much as one 
of her early breakfasts of beef and humming 
beer. Notwithstanding this, he lived and flour- 
ished and composed famously, boiling down old 
chronicles, recasting old Italian novels, furbish- 
ing up Scotch traditions, putting great spaces 
if English history into five acts, clothing Greek 
and Roman story with English garments, busy, 
cheerful, prosperous; aman of no pretension, glad 
to get back to the old homely scenes of his boy- 
hood, with money in his purse—though not with 
so much probably, per play, as Mr. Tinfoil gets 
for a screaming farce, dashed off in a week, pre- 
sented for a month, and in a year forgotten! 
Wherefore let Mr. Tinfoil take courage, forget 
the Queen, give us a plenty of his hilarious work- 
manship, and pocket his profits with a thankful 
heart! 

But if Shakspeare did not frequent Courts, he 
knew them, partly from his history-books, part- 
ly from that sharp observation against which the 
most formal etiquette is no effectual screen, and 
partly by that rare intuition which made all 
men, all minds, and all manners the playthings 
of his wit, the quarries of his satire, or the butts 
of his ridicule. They little understand the di- 
vine secret of genius who suppose that Shaks- 
peare could not have written these plays be- 
cause he never went to Court, and was not sworn 
of her Majesty's Privy Council, and that Lord 
3acon must have written them because he was 
a great minister and went to Court often. A 


never a 
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cleverest of clairvoy- 
At his bidding all palaces are unroofed, 
and the proudest gates flung open, and the se- 
cretest of men and women must wear windows 
in their bosoms. 

Alas, these Courts! plain Mr. Shakspeare 
knew them but too well! How otherwise could 
he have given us the shames and the crimes, 
the vices and the follies, the glories and the gal- 
lantries, the pitiful ambitions and the garrulous 
statecraft, the breaking hearts and the tortuous 
wiles of Elsinore! This Court of Denmark—is 
it not the epitome of most Courts ?—all secret 
state history condensed, and laid open in five 
little acts !—all the bitterness of regal pomp dis- 


true dramatic poet is the 
ants 


| tilled in one cup crowned with wormwood and 


fennel ?—the skeletons coming out of the royal 
closets and taking their seats at table, or wait- 
ing behind the guests to put poison in the wine, 
while Osric, the water-fly, buzzes about pleas- 
antly, and sparkles in his fine coat—while the 
love-lorn Ophelia, poor maid of honor, hides 


her gentle ‘sorrows—while old Polonius prattles 


ponderous nonsense becoming a prime minister 
—while Laertes braves it with the briskest ruf- 
flers—while the guilty usurper trembles, and th 

accursed regicide queen trembles beside him in 
his bed—while there are feastings and funerals, 
merry-makings and murders, deep diplomacies 
and domestic intrigues—was there never a Court 
like the Court of Denmark ?—in subtle and false 
and intriguing Italy ?—in the eruel and blood- 
smeared Paris of the Bartholomew ? 

The plays of Shakspeare are of such varied 
and inexhaustible significance, because of all 
dramas they present the fullest record of human 
life and society, and of the performance and pos- 
sibility of man to be found in any literature. 
He gives us what has mischanced, and he pro- 
vokes us to speculations of what may chance in 
the future. This is why commentary is never 
finished. ‘This is why men never find out his 
whole secret. The editors and essayists will be 
as busy in the twentieth century as they ave 
been in our own. Upon the great text cue new 
experiences of man will throw a clearer light, 
and every age will be its own interpreter of the 
immortal poet. 
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THERE never yet was sadder dirge 
For minstrel’s harp, or poet’s rhyme, 
Than those few words wherein we merge 
A dead past—‘‘ Once upon a time.” 


In vain years bring their healing balm, 
Their kind forgetfulness, in vain: 

That whisper breaks the seeming calm, 
And bids the old wound throb again! 


Its charm the buried past recalls : 
A shadow, silent and sublime, 
Across the present sunshine falls 
At those words—‘‘ Once upon a time." 


So Memory gifts with holy powers 
A faded violet’s perfume faint, 
Rendering a withered spray of flowers 
Precious as relics of a saint. 
T. Hoop. 
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BY THE AUTHOR 


CHAPTER LXII. 


THE BENEDICTION. 


BOUT ten o’clock on the morning of the 
twenty-seventh of February the currents 
of passengers along the Florentine streets set 


decidedly toward San Marco. It was the last 


morning of the Carnival, and every one knew | 


there was a second Bonfire of Vanities being 
prepared in front of the Old Palace; but at this 
hour it was evident that the centre of popular 
interest lay elsewhere. 


The Piazza di San Marco was filled by a mul- | 


titude who showed no other movement than 
that which proceeded from the pressure of new- | 
comers trying to force their way forward from | 
all the openings; but the front ranks were al- 
ready close-serried, and resisted the pressure. 
Those ranks were ranged around a semicircular 
barrier in front of the church, and within this 
barrier were already assembling the Dominican 
Brethren of San Marco. 

But the temporary wooden pulpit erected over 
the church door was still empty. It was pres- 
ently to be entered by the man whom the Pope’s | 
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| —nay, it is not lawful to obey them.” And her 
| people still flocked to hear him as he preached 
|in his own church of San Marco, though the 
Pope was hanging terrible threats over Florence 
if it did not renounce the pestilential schismatic 
and send him to Rome to be “converted”—still, 
| as on this very morning, accepted the commu- 
| nion from his excommunicated hands. For how 
| if this Frate had really more command over the 
Divine lightnings than that official successor of 
| Saint Peter? It was a momentous question, 
| which for the mass of citizens could never be 
| decided by the Frate’s ultimate test, namely, 
what was and what was not accordant with th 
| highest spiritual law. No: in such a case as 
| this, if God had chosen the Frate as his proph- 
| et to rebuke the High Priest who carried the 
mystic raiment unworthily, he would attest his 
choice by some unmistakable sign. As long as 
the belief in the Prophet carried no threat of 
outward calamity, but rather the confident hope 
of exceptional safety, no sign was needed: his 
preaching was a music to which the people felt 
| themselves marching along the way they wished 
to go; but now that belief meant an immediate 
| blow to their commerce, the shaking of their 
position among the Italian States, and an in- 
terdict on their city, there inevitably came the 
| question, “‘What miracle showest thou?” Slow- 
ly at first, then faster and faster, that fatal de- 
|mand had been swelling in Savonarola’s ear, 
| provoking a response, outwardly in the decla- 
| ration that at the fitting time the miracle would 
come; inwardly in the faith—not unwavering, 
for what faith is so?—that if the need for mir- 
| acle became urgent, the work he had before him 
| Was too great for the Divine power to leave it 
| halting. His faith wavered, but not his speech: 
it is the lot of every man who has to speak for 
the satisfaction of the crowd, that he must often 
speak in virtue of yesterday’s faith, hoping it 
| will come back to-morrow. 
It was in preparation for a scene which was 
really a response to the popular impatience for 
| some supernatural guarantee of the Prophet's 
| mission that the wooden pulpit had been erect- 
ed above the church door. But while the or- 
dinary Frati in black mantles were entering and 
arranging themselves the faces of the multitude 
| Were not yet eagerly directed toward the pulpit: 
it was felt that Savonarola would not appear 


command had banished from the pulpit of the | | just yet, and there was some interest in singling 
Duomo, whom the other ecclesiastics of Flor- | | out the various monks, some of them belonging 
ence had been forbidden to consort with, whom | to high Florentine families, many of them hav- 
the citizens had been forbidden to hear on pain | ing fathers, brothers, or cousins among the arti- 
of excommunication. This man had said, ‘‘ A | sans and shop-keepers who made the majority of 
wicked, unbelieving Pope, who has gained the | the crowd. It was not till the tale of monks 
pontifical chair by bribery, is not Christ’s Vicar. | was complete, not till they had fluttered their 
His curses are broken swords: he grasps a hilt | books and had begun to chant, that people said 
without a blade. His commands are contrary | to each other, ‘‘ Fra Girolamo must be coming 
to the Christian life: it is lawful to disobey them | now.” 
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That expectation, rather than any spell from 
the accustomed wail of psalmody, was what made 
silence and expectation seem to spread like a 
paling solemn light over the multitude of up- 
turned faces, all now directed toward the empty 
pulpit. ' 

The next instant the pulpit was no longer 
empty. <A figure covered from head to foot in 
black cowl and mantle had entered it, and was 
kneeling with bent head and with face turned 
away. It seemed a weary time to the eager 
people while the black figure knelt and the 
monks chanted. But the stillness was not bro- 
ken, for the Frate’s audiences with Heaven were 
yet charged with electric awe for that mixed 
multitude, so that those who had already the 
will to stone him felt their arms unnerved. 

At last there was a vibration among the mul- 
titude, each seeming to give his neighbor a mo- 
mentary aspen-like touch, as when men who have 
been watching for something in the heavens see 
the expected presence silently disclosing itself. 
The Frate had risen, turned toward the people, 
and partly pushed back his cowl. The monoto- 
nous wail of psalmody had ceased, and to those 
who stood near the pulpit it was as if the sounds 
which had just been filling their ears had sud- 


denly merged themselves in the force of Savona- | 


rola’s flashing glance, as hé looked round him 
in the silence. Then he stretched out his hands, 
which, in their exquisite delicacy, seemed trans- 
figured from an animal organ for grasping into 
vehicles of sensibility too acute to need any gross 
contact: hands that came like an appealing 
speech from that part of his soul which was 
masked by his strong passionate face, written on 
now with deeper lines about the mouth and brow 
than are made by forty-four years of ordinary 
life. 

At the first stretching out of the hands some 
of the crowd in the front ranks fell on their 
knees, and here and there a devout disciple far- 
ther off; but the great majority stood firm, some 
resisting the impulse to kneel before this excom- 
municated man (might not a great judgment fall 
upon him even in this act of blessing ?), others 
jarred with scorn and hatred of the ambitious 


deceiver who was getting up this new comedy, | 


before which, nevertheless, they felt themselves 
impotent, as before the triumph of a fashion. 

But then came the voice, clear and low at 
first, uttering the words of absolution—‘‘ Miser- 
eatur vestri”—and more fell on their knees ; and 
as it rose higher and yet clearer, the erect heads 
became fewer and fewer, till, at the words, 
‘*Benedicat vos omnipotens Deus,” it rose to a 
masculine cry, as if protesting its power to bless 
under the clutch of a demon that wanted to sti- 
fle it: it rang like a trumpet to the extremities 
of the Piazza, and under it every head was 
bowed. 

After the utterance of that blessing Savon- 
arola himself fell on his knees and hid his face 
in temporary exhaustion. ‘T! vse great jets of 
emotion were a necessary part of his life: he 


himself had said to the people long ago, ‘* With- | 


| whole aspect. 
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out preaching I can not live.” 
life that shattered him. 

In a few minutes more some had risen to 
their feet, but a larger number remained kneel- 
ing, and all faces were intently watching him. 


But it was a 


| He had taken into his hands a crystal vessel, 


containing the consecrated Host, and was about 
to address the people. 

“You remember, my children, three days ago 
I besought you, when I should hold this Sacra- 
ment in my hand in the face of you all, to pray 
fervently to the Most High that if this work of 
mine does not come from Him, He will send a 
fire and consume me, that I may vanish into the 
eternal darkness away from His light which I 
have hidden with my falsity. Again I beseech 
you to make that prayer, and to make it now.” 

It was a breathless moment: perhaps no man 
really prayed, if some in a spirit of devout obe- 
dience made the effort to pray. Every con- 
sciousness was chiefly possessed by the sense 
that Savonarola was praying, in a voice not loud 
but distinctly audible in the wide stillness. 

‘* Lord, if I have not wrought in sincerity of 
soul, if my word cometh not from Thee, strike 
me in this moment with Thy thunder, and let 
the fires of Thy wrath inclose me.” 

He ceased to speak, and stood motionless, 
with the consecrated Mystery in his hand, with 
eyes uplifted and a quivering excitement in his 
Every one else was motionless 
and silent too, while the sunlight, which for the 
last quarter of an hour had here and there been 
piercing the grayness, made fitful streaks across 
the convent wall, causing some awe-stricken 
spectators to start timidly. But soon there was 
a wider parting, and with a gentle quickness, 
like a smile, a stream of brightness poured itself 


|on the crystal vase, and then spread itself over 


Savonarola’s face with mild glorification. 

An instantaneous shout rang through the Pi- 
azza, ‘* Behold the answer !” 

The warm radiance thrilled through Savona- 
rola’s frame, and so did the shout. It was his 
last moment of untroubled triumph, and in its 
rapturous confidence he felt carried to a grander 
scene yet to come, before an audience that would 
represent all Christendom, in whose presence he 
would again be sealed as the messenger of the 
supreme righteousness, and feel himself full 
charged with Divine strength. It was but a 
moment that expanded itself in that prevision. 
While the shout was still ringing in his ears he 
turned away within the church, feeling the strain 
too great for him to bear it longer. 

But when the Frate had disappeared, and the 
sunlight seemed no longer to have any thing 
special in its illumination, but was spreading it- 
self impartially over all things clean and unclean, 
there began, along with the general. movement 
of the crowd, a confusion of’ voices in which cer- 
tain strong discords and varying scales of laugh- 
ter made it evident that, in the previous silence 
and universal kneeling, hostility and scorn had 
only submitted unwillingly to a momentary spell. 

**Tt seems to me the plaudits are giving way 
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to criticism,” said Tito, who had been watching 
the scene attentively from an upper loggia in one 
of the houses opposite the church. ‘* Neverthe- 
less it was a striking moment, eh, Messer Pietro? 
Fra Girolamo is a man to make one understand 
that there was a time when the monk’s frock was 
a symbol of power over men’s minds rather than 
over the keys of women’s cupboards.” 

‘‘ Assuredly,”’ said Pietro Cennini. ‘‘ And 
until I have seen proof that Fra Girolamo has 
much less faith in God’s judgments than the 


. . . ' 
common run of men, instead of having consid- 


erably more, I shall not believe that he would 
brave Heaven in this way if his soul were laden 
with a conscious lie.” 


—_——_———_ 


CHAPTER LXIII. 


RIPENING SCHEMES. 


A montu after that Carnival, one morning 
near the end of March, Tito descended the mar- 
ble steps of the Old Palace, bound on a preg- 
nant errand to San Marco. For some reason 
he did not choose to take the direct road, which 
was but a slightly bent line from the Old Pal- 
ace; he chose rather to make a circuit by the 
Piazza di Santa Croce, where the people would 
be pouring out of the church after the early ser- 
mon. 

It was in the grand church of Santa Croce 
that the daily Lenten sermon had of late had 
the largest audience. For Savonarola’s voice 
had ceased to be heard even in his own church 
of San Marco, a hostile Signoria having imposed 
silence on him in obedience to a new letter from 
the Pope, threatening the city with an imme- 
diate interdict if this ‘‘ wretched worm” and 
‘**monstrous idol” were not forbidden to preach, 
and sent to demand pardon at Rome. And 
next to hearing Fra Girolamo himself, the most 
exciting Lenten occupation was to hear him 
argued against and vilified. This excitement 
was to be had in Santa Croce, where the Fran- 
ciscan appointed to preach the Quaresimal ser- 
mons had offered to clench his arguments by 
walking through the fire with Fra Girolamo. 


° . ee e | 
Had not that schismatical Dominican said that | 


his prophetic doctrine would be proved by a 
miracle at the fitting time? Here, then, was 
the fitting time. Let Savonarola walk through 
the fire, and if he came out unhurt the Divine 
origin of his doctrine would be demonstrated ; 


but if the fire consumed him his falsity would | 


be manifest ; and that he might have no excuse 
for evading the test, the Franciscan declared 
himself willing to be a victim to this high logic, 
and to be burned for the sake of securing the 
necessary minor premiss. 

Savonarola, according to his habit, had taken 
no notice of these pulpit attacks. 


who at Prato the year before had been engaged 
in a like challenge with Savonarola’s fervent fol- 


But it hap- | 
pened that the zealous preacher-of Santa Croce | 
was no other than the Fra Francesco di Puglia, | 


ere 
| lower Fra Domenico, but had been called hom 
| by his superiors while the heat was simply ora- 
| torical. Honest Fra Domenico, then, who was 
preaching Lenten sermons to the women in the 
| Via Cocornero, no sooner heard of this new eh 
| lenge than he took up the gauntlet for his mas. 
ter, and declared himself ready to walk through 
the fire with Fra Francesco. Already the peo- 
| ple were beginning to take a strong interest in 
| what seemed to them a short and easy method 
| of argument (for those who were to be con- 
vinced), when Savonarola, keenly alive to th 
dangers that lay in the mere discussion of th 
| case, commanded Fra Domenico to withdraw his 
acceptance of the challenge and secede from th 
affair. ‘The Franciscan declared himself con 
tent: he had not directed his challenge to 
subaltern, but to Fra Girolamo himself. 

After that the popular interest in the Lenter 
sermons had flagged a little. But this morn- 
ing, when Tito entered the Piazza di Santa 
Croce, he found, as he expected, that the peo- 
ple were pouring from the church in large num- 
bers. Instead of dispersing, many of them con- 
centrated themselves toward a particular spot 
near the entrance of the Franciscan monastery, 
and Tito took the same direction, threading th 
crowd with a careless and leisurely air, but 
keeping careful watch on that monastic en- 
trance, as if he expected some object of inter- 
est to issue from it. 

It was no such expectation that occupied thi 
crowd. The object they were caring about was 
already visible to them in the shape of a larg: 
placard, affixed by order of the Signoria, and 
covered with very legible official handwriting 
But curiosity was somewhat balked by the faci 
that the manuscript was chiefly in Latin; and 
though nearly every man knew beforehand ap- 
proximately what the placard contained, he had 
an appetite for more exact knowledge, which 
gave him an irritating sense of his neighbor's 
ignorance in not being able to interpret the 
learned tongue. For that aural acquaintance 
with Latin phrases which the unlearned might 
| pick up from pulpit quotations constantly inter- 
| preted by the preacher could help them little 
| when they saw written Latin; the spelling even 
of the modern language being in an unorgan- 
ized and scrambling condition for the mass of 
people who could read and write,* and the ma- 
| jority of those assembled nearest to the placard 
| were not in the dangerous predicament of pos- 
| sessing that little knowledge. 

**Tt’s the Frate’s doctrines that he’s to prove 
| by being burned,” said that large public char- 
acter Goro, who happened to be among th 
|foremost gazers. ‘‘The Signoria has taken i 
jin hand, and the writing is to let us know. 
| It’s what the Padre has been telling us about 
| in his sermon.” 

‘* Nay, Goro,” said a sleek shop-keeper, com- 


} 
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* The old diarists throw in their consonants with a scru- 
' pulous regard rather to quantity than position, well typi- 


fied by the Ragnolo Braghiello (Aganolo Gabriello) of 


| Boccaccio’s Ferondo. 








nissuatinnetniciiiuemneditiit 
passionately, **thou hast got thy legs into twist- 
ed hose there. The Frate has to prove his doc- 
trines by not being burned: he is to walk through 
the fire, and come out on the other side sound 
and whole.” 

‘Yes, yes,” said a young sculptor, who wore 
his white-streaked cap and tunic with a jaunty 
air. ‘But Fra Girolamo objects to walking 
through the fire. Being sound and whole al- 
ready, he sees no reason why he should walk 
through the fire to come out in just the same 
condition. He leaves such odds and ends of 
work to Fra Domenico.” 

‘Then I say he flinches like a coward,” said 
Goro, in a wheezy treble. ‘Suffocation! that 
was what he did at the Carnival. He had us 
all in the Piazza to see the lightning strike him, 
and nothing came of it.” 

‘‘ Stop that bleating,” said a tall shoemaker, 
who had stepped in to hear part of the sermon, 
with bunches of slippers hanging over his shoul- 
ders. 
about as wise as a calf with water on its brain. 
The Frate will flinch from nothing: he'll say 
nothing beforehand, perhaps, but when the mo- 
ment comes he'll walk threugh the fire without 
asking any gray-frogk to keep him company. 
But I would give a shoe-string to know what 
this Latin all is.” 


‘« There’s so much of it,” said the shop-keeper, | 


‘‘else I'm pretty good at guessing. Is there no 
scholar to be seen?” he added, with a slight ex- 
pression of disgust. 


ROMOLA. 


‘Tt seems to me, friend, that you are | 


| 
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his shoulders and made an oratorical pause— 
‘**for which reason I have never been one to dis- 


| believe the Frate, when he has said that he 


would enter the fire to prove his doctrine. For 
in his place, if you believed the fire would not 
burn you, which of you, my friends, would not 
enter it as readily as you would walk along the 
dry bed of the Mugnone ?” 

As Tito looked round him during this appeal 

there was a change in some of his audience very 
much like the change in an eager dog when he 
is invited to smell something pungent. Since 
the question of burning was becoming practical, 
it was not every one who would rashly commit 
| himself to any general view of the relation be- 
tween faith and fire. The scene might have 
been too much for a gravity less under com- 
mand than Tito’s, 

‘*Then, Messer Segretario,”’ said the young 
sculptor, ‘* it seems to me Fra Francesco is the 
greater hero, for he offers to enter the fire for 
the truth, though he is sure the fire will burn 
him.” 

‘“*T do not deny it,” said Tito, blandly. Sut 
if it turns out that Fra Francesco is mistaken, 
he will have been burned for the wrong side, and 
the Church has never reckoned such as martyrs. 
We must suspend our judgment until the trial 
has really taken place.” 

‘Tt is true, Messer Segretario,” said the shop- 
keeper, with subdued impatience. ‘But will 
you favor us by interpreting the Latin?” 

‘* Assuredly,” said Tito. ‘It does but ex- 


There was a general turning of heads, which | press the conclusions or doctrines which the 


caused the talkers to descry Tito approaching in 
their rear. 

‘* Here is one,” said the young sculptor, smil- 
ing and raising his cap. 

‘Tt is the secretary of the Ten: he is going 
to the convent, doubtless; make way for him,” 


said the shop-keeper, also doffing, though that | 


mark of respect was rarely shown by Florentines 
except to the highest officials. The exceptional | 


reverence was really exacted by the splendor and | 


grace of Tito’s appearance, which made his black 
mantle, with its gold fibula, look like a regal | 
robe, and his ordinary black velvet cap like an 
entirely exceptional head-dress. The harden- 


ing of his cheeks and mouth, which was the | 


chief change in his face since he came to Flor- 
ence, seemed to a superficial glance only to give 
his beauty a more masculine character. He 
raised his own cap immediately and said, 
‘*Thanks, my friend, I merely wished, as you 
did, to see what is at the foot of this placard— 
ah, it is as I expected. I had been informed 
that the government permits any one who will 
to subscribe his name as a candidate to enter 
the fire—which is an act of liberality worthy of 
the magnificent Signoria—reserving of course 
the right to make a selection. And doubtless 
many believers will be eager to subscribe their 
names. For what is it to enter the fire to one 
whose faith is firm? A man is afraid of the 
fire because he believes it will burn him; but 
if he believes the contrary ?”—here Tito lifted | 


Frate specially teaches, and which the trial by 
| fire is to prove true or false. ‘They are doubt- 
|less familiar to you. First, that Florence—” 
| ‘*Let us have the Latin bit by bit, and then 
| tell us what it means,” said the shoemaker, who 
had been a frequent hearer of Fra Girolamo. 

‘* Willingly,” said Tito, smiling. ‘ You will 
then judge if I give you the right meaning.” 

“Yes, yes; that’s fair,” said Goro. 

** Ecclesia Dei indiget renovatione, that is, the 
Church of God needs purifying or regenerating.” 

‘Tt is true,” said several voices at once, 

‘*That means, the priests ought to lead bet- 
ter lives; there needs no miracle to prove that. 
That’s what the Frate has always been saying,” 
said the shoemaker. 

** Flagellabitur,” Tito went on. 
will be scourged. Renovabitur: it will be puri- 
fied. Florentia quoque post flagella renovabitur 
et prosperabitur : Florence also, after the scourg- 
ing, shall be purified and shall prosper.” 

‘< That means, we are to get Pisa again,” said 
the shop-keeper. 

*¢ And get the wool from England as we used 
| to do, I should hope,” said an elderly man, in 
an old fashioned berretta, who had been silent 
tillnow. ‘ There's been scourging enough with 
the sinking of the trade.” 

At this moment, a tall personage, surmount- 
ed by a red feather, issued from the door of tne 
convent, and exchanged an indifferent glance 
with Tito; who, tossing his becchetto carelessly 


** That is, it 
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over his left shoulder, turned to his reading ! 


again, while the by-standers, with more timid- 
ity than respect, shrank to make a passage for 
Messer Dolfo Spini. 

sn Tn fide les convertentur ad Christum,” Tito 
went on. ‘*That is, the infidels shall be con- 
verted to Christ.” 

** Those are the Turks and the Moors. Well, 
I've nothing to say against that,” said the shop- 
keeper, dispassionately. 

** Hae autem omnia erunt temporibus nostris 
—and all these things shall happen in our 
times.’ 

‘Why, what use would they be else?” said 
Goro. 

** Excommunicatio nuper lata contra Reveren- 
dum Patrem nostrum Fratrem Hieronymum nulla 
est—the excommunication lately pronounced 
against our reverend father, Fra Girolamo, is 
null. Non observantes eam non peccant—those 
who disregard it are not committing a sin.” 

‘* T shall know better what to say to that when 
we have had the Trial by Fire,” said the shop- 
keeper. 

** Which doubtless will clear up every thing,” 
said Tito. ‘‘ That is all the Latin—all the con- 
clusions that are to be proved true or false by 
the trial. The rest you can perceive is simply 
a proclamation of the Signoria in good Tuscan, 
calling on such as are eager to walk through the 
fire to come to the Palazzo and subscribe their 
names. CanI serve you further? If not—” 

Tito, as he turned away, raised his cap and 
bent slightly, with so easy an air that the 
movement seemed a natural prompting of def- 
erence. 

He quickened his pace as he left the Piazza, 
and after two or three turnings he paused in a 
quiet street before a door at which he gave a 
light and peculiar knock. It was opened by a 
young woman, whom he chucked under the 
chin as he asked her if the Padrone was within, 
and he then passed, without further ceremony, 
through another door which stood ajar on his 
right hand. It admitted him into a handsome 
but untidy room, where Dolfo Spini sat playing 
with a fine stag-hound, which alternately snuff- 
ed at a basket of pups and licked his hands with 
that affectionate disregard of her master’s mor 
als which in the fifteenth century was felt to be 
one of the most agreeable attributes of her sex. 
He just looked up as Tito entered, but contin- 
ued his play, simply from that disposition to 
persistence in some irrelevant action, by which 
slow-witted sensual people seem to be continu- 
ally counteracting their own purposes. ‘Tito 
was patient. 

‘* A handsome bracca that,” he said, quietly, 
standing with his thumbs in his belt. Present- 
ly he added, in that cool liquid tone which seem- 
ed mild, but compelled attention, ‘‘ When you 
have finished such caresses as can not possibly 
be deferred, my Dolfo, we will talk of business, 
if you please. My time, which I could wish to 
be eternity at your service, is not entirely my 
own this morning.” 


= — 
aes 


‘*Down, Mischief, down!” said Spini, with 


sudden roughness. ‘‘ Malediction!” he add. 
ed, still more gruffly, pushing the dog aside 
then, starting from his seat, he stood close to 
Tito, and put a hand on his shoulder as he 
spoke 

‘*T hope your sharp wits see all the ins an 
outs of this business, my fine necromancer, for 
it seems to me no clearer than the bottom of 
sack.” 

‘*What is your difficulty, my cavaliere ?” 

** These accursed Frati Minori at Santa Cr 
They are drawing back now. Fra Fran 
himself seems afraid of sticking to his chal. 
lenge; talks of the Prophet being likely to use 
magic to get up a false miracle—thinks he 
might be dragged into the fire and burned, a 
the Prophet might come out whole by magi 
and the Church be none the better. And then, 
after all our talking, there’s not so much as a 
blessed lay brother who will offer himself to pair 
with that pious sheep Fra Domenico.” 

“Tt is the peculiar stupidity of the tonsm 
skull that prevents them from seeing of how lit- 
tle consequence it is whether they are burned or 
not,” said Tito. ‘*‘Have you sworn well 
them that they shall be in go danger of entering 
the fire ?” 

‘*No,” said Spini, looking puzzled ; 
cause one of them will be obliged to go in \ 
Fra Domenico, who thinks it a thousand yea 
till the fagots are ready.” ; 

** Not at all. Fra Domenico himself is not 
likely to go in. I have told you before, my 
Dolfo, only your powerful mind is not to be im- 
pressed without more repetition than suffices for 
the vulgar—I have told you that now you have 
got the Signoria to take up this affair and pre- 
vent it from being hushed up by Fra Girolamo, 
nothing is necessary but that on a given day the 
fuel should be prepared in the Piazza, and the 
people got together with the expectation of see- 
ing something prodigious. If, after that, tl 
Prophet quits the Piazza without any appear- 
ance of a miracle on his side, he is ruined with 
the people: they will be ready to pelt him out 
of the city, the Signoria will find it easy to ban- 
ish him from the territory, and his Holiness 
may do as he likes with him. Therefore, my 
Alcibiades, swear to the Franciscans that their 
gray frocks shall not come within singeing dis- 
tance of the fire.” 

Spini rubbed the back of his head with one 
hand, and tapped his sword against his leg with 
the other, to stimulate his power of seeing these 
intangible combinations. 

‘“‘But,” he said presently, looking up again, 
“unless we fall on him in the Piazza, when the 
people are in a rage, and make an end of him 
and his lies then and there, Valori and the Sal- 
viati and the Albizzi will take up arms and 
raise a fight for him. I know that was talked 
of when there was the hubbub on Ascension 
Sunday. And the people may turn round again: 
there may be a story raised of the French king 
coming again, or some other cursed chance in 
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the hypocrite’s favor. The city will never be 
safe till he’s out of it.” 

‘‘He widl be out of it before long, without 
your giving yourself any further trouble than 
this little comedy of the Trial by Fire. The 
wine and the sun will make vinegar without 
any shouting to help them, as your Florentine 
sages would say. You will have the satisfac- 
tion of delivering your city from an incubus by 
an able stratagem, instead of risking blunders 
with sword-thrusts.” 

‘‘ But suppose he did get magic and the devil 
to help him, and walk through the fire after 
all?” said Spini, with a grimace intended to 
hide a certain shyness in trenching on this spec- 
ulative ground. ‘*How do you know there's 
nothing in those things? Plenty of scholars 
believe in them, and this Frate is bad enough 
for any thing.” 

‘‘Oh. of course there are such things,” said 
Tito, with a shrug; ‘*but I have particular 
reasons for knowing that the Frate is not on 
such terms with the devil as can give him any 
confidence in this affair. The only magic he 
relies on is his own ability.” 

“ Ability!” said Spini. ‘‘Do you call it 
ty to be setting Florence at loggerheads 
with the Pope and all the powers of Italy—all 
to keep beckoning at the French king who never 
comes? You may call him able, but I call him 
a hypocrite, who wants to be master of every 
body, and get himself made Pope.” 

‘*You judge with your usual penetration, my 
captain, but our opinions do not clash. The 
Frate, wanting to be master, and to carry out 
his projects against the Pope, requires the lever 
of a foreign power, and requires Florence as a 
fulerum. I used to think him a narrow-minded 
bigot, but now I think him a shrewd ambitious 
man who knows what he is aiming at, and di- 
rects his " as skillfully as you direct a ball 
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when youre playing at maglio.’ 

“Yes, yes,” said Spini, cordially, ‘‘I can 
aim a ball.” 

‘*Tt is true,” said Tito, with bland gravity; 
‘‘and I should not have troubled you with my 
trivial remark on the Frate’s ability, but that 
you may see how this will heighten the credit 
of your success against him at Rome and at 
Milan, which is sure to serve you in good stead 
when the city comes to change its policy.” 

“Well, thou art a good little demon, and 
shalt have good pay,” said Spini, patronizingly ; 
whereupon he thought it only natural that the 
useful Greek adventurer should smile with grati- 
fication as le said— 

‘‘ Of course, any advantage to me depends en- 
tirely on your—” 

“We shall have our supper at my palace to- 
night,” interrupted Spini, with a significant nod 
and an affectionate pat on Tito’s shoulder, ‘‘ and 
I shall expound the new scheme to them all.” 

“Pardon, my magnificent patron,” said Tito ; 
“*the scheme has been the same from the first— 
it has never varied except, in your memory. 
Are you sure you have fast hold of it now?” 


ROMOLA. 





Spini rehearsed. 

‘**One thing more,” he said, as Tito was hast- 
ening away. ‘There is that sharp-nosed no- 
tary, Ser Ceccone; he has been handy of late. 
Tell me, you who can see a man wink when 
you're behind him, do you think I may go on 
making use of him?” 

Tite dared not say ‘‘no.” He knew his com- 
panion too well to trust him with advice when 
all Spini’s vanity and self-interest were not en- 
gaged in concealing the adviser. 

** Doubtless,” he 


have nothing to say against Cecco1 





That suggestion of the notary’s intimate ac- 
cess to Spini caused Tito a passing twinge, in 
terrupting his amused satisfaction in the success 
with which he made a tool of the man who fan 
cied himself a patron. For he had been rather 
afraid of Ser Ceccone. Tito’s nature made him 
peculiarly alive to circumstances that might be 


turned to his disadvantage; his memory was 
much haunted by such possibilities, stimulating 


e might ward 


him to contrivances by which 
them off. And it was not likely that he should 
forget that October morning more than a year 
ago, when Romola had appeared suddenly be 
fore him at the door of Nello’s s and had 
comyx led him to declare his certainty that Fra 
Girolamo was not going outside the gates. The 
fact that Ser Ceccone had been a witness of that 
scene, together with Tito’s perception that for 
some reason or other he was an object of dislike 
to the notary, had received a new importance 
from the recent turn of events. For after } 
ing been implicated in the Medicean plots, and 
found it advisable in consequence to retire into 
the country for some time, Ser Ceccone had of 
late, since his reappearance in the city, attached 
himself to the Arrabbiati, a 
patronage of Dolfo Spini. 
of the Compagnacci was mu 
the company of intimates, to confidential narra- 
tive about his own doings, and if Ser Ceccone’s 
powers of combination were sharpened by en- 
mity, he might gather some kn 

he could use against Tito with very unpleasant 
results. 

It would be pitiable to be balked 
conducted schemes by an insignificant notary ; 
to be lamed by the sting of an insect whom he 
had offended unawares. ‘‘ But,” Tito said to 
himself, ‘‘the man’s dislike to me can be no- 
thing deeper than the ill-humor of 
dog; I shall conquer it if I can make him pros- 
perous.” And he had been very glad of an oy 
portunity which had presented itself of provid- 
ing the notary with a temporary post as an extra 
cancelliere or xegistering secretary under the Ten, 
believing that with this sop and the 
of more, the waspish cur must be quite cured of 
the disposition to bite him 

But perfect scheming demands omniscience, 
and the notary’s envy had been stimulated into 
hatred by causes of which Tito knew nothing. 
That evening when Tito, returning from his 
critical audience with the Special Council, had 
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brushed by Ser Ceccone on the stairs, the notary, 
who had only just returned from Pistoja, and 
learned the arrest of the conspirators, was bound 
on an errand which bore a humble resemblance 
to Tito’s. He also, without giving up a show 
of popular zeal, had been putting in the Medi- 
cean lottery. He also had been privy to the un- 
executed plot, and was willing to tell what he 
knew, but knew much less to tell. He also 
would have been willing to go on treacherous 
errands, but a more eligible agent had fore- 
stalled him. 
coldly; the council, he was told, was already in 
possession of the needed information, and since 
he had been thus busy in sedition, it would be 
well for him to retire out of the way of mis- 
chief, otherwise the government might be 
obliged to take note of him. Ser Ceccone 
wanted no evidence to make him attribute his 


failure to Tito, and his spite was the more bitter | 


because the nature of the case compelled him to 
hold his peace about it. Nor was this the whole 
of his grudge against the flourishing Melema. 
On issuing from his hiding-place, and attaching 
himself to the Arrabbiati, he had earned some 
pay as one of the spies who reported information 
on Florentine afiairs to the Milanese court; but 
his pay had been small, notwithstanding his 


pains to write full letters, and he had lately | 


been apprised that his news was seldom more 
than a late and imperfect edition of what was 
known already. Now Ser Ceccone had no posi- 
tive knowledge that Tito had an underhand con- 
nection with the Arrabbiati and the Court of 
Milan, but he had a suspicion of which he 
chewed the cud with as strong a sense of flavor 
as if it had been a certainty. 

This fine-grown vigorous hatred could swal- 
low the feeble opiate of Tito’s favors, and be as 
lively as ever after it. Why should Ser Cec- 
cone like Melema any the better for doing him 
favors? Doubtless the suave secretary had his 


own ends to serve; and what right had he to, 


the superior position which made it possible for 
him to show favor? But since he had tuned 
his voice to flattery Ser Ceccone would pitch 
his in the same key, and it remained to be seen 
who would win at the game of outwitting. 

To have a mind well oiled with that sort of 
argument which prevents any claim from grasp- 
ing it scems eminently convenient sometimes ; 
only the oil becomes objectionable when we find 
it anointing other minds on which we want to 
establish a hold. 

Tito, however, not being quite omniscient, 
felt now no more than a passing twinge of un- 
easiness at the suggestion of Ser Ceccone’s pow- 
er to hurt him. It was only far a little while 
that he cared greatly about keeping clear of 
suspicions and hostility. He was now playing 
his final game in Florence, and the skill he 
was conscious of applying gave him a pleasure 
in it even apart from the expected winnings. 


The errand on which he was bent to San Marco | 


was a stroke in which he felt so much confi- 
dence that he had already given notice to the 


His propositions were received | 


Ten of his desire to resign his office at an jn. 
definite period within the next month or ty 
and had obtained permission to make that resig. 
nation suddenly, if his affairs needed it, with the 
understanding that Niccolo Macchiavelli was to 
be his provisional substitute, if not his succes. 
sor. He was acting on hypothetic grounds, byt 
this was the sort of action that had the keenest 
interest for his diplomatic mind. From a com. 
bination of general knowledge concerning Sa- 
vonarola’s purposes with diligently observed de- 
tails he had framed a conjecture which he was 
about to verify by this visit to San Marco. If 
he proved to be right his game would be won, 
and he might soon turn his back on Florence, 
He looked eagerly toward that consummation, 
for many circumstances besides his own weari- 
ness of the place told him that it was time for 
him to be gone. 


acenaaiiphanins 
CHAPTER LXIV. 


THE PROPHET IN HIS CELL. 


TrTo’s visit to San Marco had been announced 
beforehand, and he was at once conducted by 
Fra Niccold, Savonarola’s secretary, up the s} i 
ral staircase into the long corridors lined with 
cells—corridors where Fra Angelico’s frescoes, 
delicate as the rainbow on the melting cloud, 
startled the unaccustomed eye here and there, 
as if they had been sudden reflections cast from 
an ethereal world, where the Madonna sat crown- 
ed in her radiant glory, and the divine infant 
looked forth with perpetual promise. 

It was an hour of relaxation in the monas- 
tery, and most of the cells were empty. The 
light through the narrow windows looked in on 
nothing but bare walls, and the hard pallet, 
and the crucifix. And even behind that door 
at the end of a long corridor, in thg inner cell 
opening from an ante-chamber wheft the Prior 
usually sat at his desk or received private visit- 
ors, the high jet of light fell on only one more 
object that looked quite as common a monastic 
sight as the bare walls and hard pallet. It was 
but the back of a figure in the long white Do- 


;Minican tunic and scapulary, kneeling with 


bowed head before a crucifix. It might have 
been any ordinary Fra Girolamo, who had no- 
thing worse to confess than thinking of wrong 
things when he was singing in coro, or feeling 
a spiteful joy when Fra Benedetto dropped the 


| ink over his own miniatures in the breviary he 


yas illuminating—who had no higher thought 
than that of climbing safely into paradise up 
the narrow ladder of prayer, fasting, and obe- 
dience. But under this particular white tunic 
there was a heart beating with a consciousness 
inconceivable to the average monk, and perhaps 
hard to be conceived by any man who has not 
arrived at self-knowledge through a tumultuous 
inner life: a consciousness in which irrevocable 
errors and lapses from veracity were so entwined 
with noble purposes and sincere beliefs, in which 
self-justifying expediency was so inwoven with 
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the tissue of a great work which the whole being! Savonarola’s nature was one of those in which 
das unable to abandon as the body was opposing tendencies coexist in almost equal 
unable to abandon glowing and trembling be- | strength: the passionate sensibility which, im- 
fore the objects of hope and fear, that it was patient of definite thought, floods every idea with 
perhaps impossible, whatever course might be | emotion and tends toward contemplative ecstasy, 
adopted, for the conscience to find perfect re- | alternated in him with a keen perception of out- 
one, | ward facts and a vigorous practical judgment of 

Savonarola was not only in the attitude of | men and things. And in this ease of the Trial 
prayer, there were Latin words of prayer on his | by Fire, the latter characteristics were stimula- 
lips, and yet he was not praying. He had en- | ted into unusual activity by an acute physical 
tered his cell, had fallen on his knees, and burst | sensitiveness which gives overpowering force to 
into words of supplication, seeking in this way | the conception of pain and destruction as a nee- 
for an influx of calmness which would be a war- | essary sequence of facts which have already been 


seeme 


rant to him that the resolutions urged on him | experienced as causes of pain. The readiness 
by crowding thoughts and passions were not! with which men will consent to touch red-hot 
wresting him away from the Divine support; | iron with a wet finger is not to be measured by 
but the previsions and impulses which had been | their theoretic acceptance of the impossibility 
at work within him for the last hour were too | that the iron will burn them: practical belief de- 
imperious ; and while he pressed his hands | pends on what is most strongly represented in 
against his face, and while his lips were utter- | the mind at a given moment. And with the 
ing audibly, ‘‘ Cor mundum crea in me,” his; Frate’s constitution, when the Trial by Fire was 
mind was still filled with the images of the | urged on his imagination as an immediate de- 
snare his enemies had prepared for him, was | mand, it was impossible for him to believe that 
still busy with the arguments by which he could | he or any other man could walk through the 
justify himself against their taunts and accusa- | flames unhurt—impossible for him to believe 


tions. | that even if he resolved to offer himself he 
And it was not only against his opponents | would not shrink at the last moment. 
that Savonarola had to defend himself. This| But the Florentines were not likely to make 


morning he had had new proof that his friends | these fine distinctions. To the common run of 
and followers were as much inclined to urge on | mankind it has always seemed a proof of mental 
the trial by fire as his enemies; desiring and | vigor to find moral questions easy, and judge 
tacitly expecting that he himself would at last | conduct according to concise alteratives. And 
accept the challenge, and evoke the long-expected | nothing was likely to seem plainer than that a 
miracle which was to dissipate doubt and triumph | man who at one time declared that God would 
over malignity. Had he not said that God would | not leave him without the guarantee of a miracle, 
declare Himself at the fitting time? And to the | and yet drew back when it was proposed to test 
understanding of plain Florentines, eager to get | his declaration, had said what he did not believe. 
party questions settled, it seemed that no time | Were not Fra Domenico and Fra Mariano, and 
could be more fitting than this. Certainly, if | scores of Piagnoni besides, ready to enter the 
Fra Domenico walked through the fire unhurt, | fire? What was the cause of their superior 
that would be a miracle, and the faith and ardor | courage, if it was not their superior faith? Sa- 
of that good brother were felt to be a cheering | vonarola could not have explained his conduct 
augury; but Savonarola was acutely conscious satisfactorily to his friends, even if he had been 
that the secret longing of his followers to see | able to explain it thoroughly to himself. And 
him accept the challenge had not been dissipated | he was not. Our naked feelings make haste to 
by any reasons he had given for his refusal. | clothe themselves in propositions which lie at 
Yet it was impossible to him to satisfy them ; | hand among our store of opinions, and to give 
and with bitter distress he saw now that it was | true account of what passes within us some- 
impossible for him any longer to resist the pros- | thing else is necessary besides sincerity, even 
ecution of the trial in Fra Domenico’s case. | when sincerity is unmixed. In these very mo- 
Not that Savonarola had uttered and written a | ments, when Savonarola was kneeling in audible 
falsity when he declared his belief in a future | prayer, he had ceased to hear the words on his 
supernatural attestation of his work; but his| lips. They were drowned by argumentative 
mind was so constituted that while it was easy | voices within him that shaped their reasons more 
for him to believe in a miracle which, being dis- | and more for an outward audience. 
tant and undefined, was screened behind the| ‘‘ To appeal to Heaven for a miracle by a rash 
strong reasons he saw for its occurrence, and | acceptance of a challenge, which is a mere snare 
yet easier for him to have a belief in inward | prepared for me by ignoble foes, would be a 
miracles such as his own prophetic inspiration | tempting of God, and the appeal would not be 
and divinely wrought intuitions; it was at the responded to. Let the Pope’s legate come, let 
same time insurmountably difficult to him to be- | the embassadors of all the great Powers come 
lieve in the probability of a miracle which, like and promise that the calling of a General Coun- 
this of being carried unhurt through the fire, | cil and the reform of the Church shall hang on 
pressed in all its details on his imagination and | the miracle, and I will enter the flames, trusting 
involved a demand not only for belief but for | that God will not withhold His seal from that 
exceptional action. great work. Until then I reserve myself for 
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higher duties which are directly laid upon me: 
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Savonarola drew on his mantle before he left 


it is not permitted to me to leap from the chariot | his cell, as was his custom when he received Vis. 


for the sake of wrestling with every loud vaunter, | itors; and with that immediate response 


to anv 


But Fra Domenico’s invincible zeal to enter into | appeal from without which belongs to a power- 


the trial may be the sign of a Divine vocation, 
may be a pledge that the miracle—” 


| 


But no! when Savonarola brought his mind | 


close to the threatened scene in the Piazza, and 
imagined a human body entering the fire, his 
belief recoiled again. It was not an event that 
his imagination could simply see: he felt it with 
shuddering vibrations to the extremities of his 
sensitive fingers. The miracle could not be. 
Nay, the trial itself was not to happen: he was 
warranted in doing all in his power to hinder it. 
The fuel might be got ready in the Piazza, the 
people might be assembled, the preparatory for- 
malities might be gone through: all this was 
perhaps inevitable now, and he could no longer 
resist it without bringing dishonor on—himself ? 
Yes, and therefore on the cause of God. But 
it was not really intended that the Franciscan 
should enter the fire, aad while he hung back 
there would be the means of preventing Fra 
Domenico’s entrance. At the very worst, if Fra 
Domenico were compelled to enter, he should 
carry the consecrated Host with him, and with 
that Mystery in his hand, there might be a war- 
rant for expecting that the ordinary effects of 
fire would be stayed; or, more probably, this 
demand would be resisted, and might thus be a 
final obstacle to the trial. 

But these intentions could not be avowed : 
he must appear frankly to await the trial, and 
to trust in its issue. That dissidence between 
inward reality and outward seeming was not the 
Christian simplicity after which he had striven 
through years of his youth and prime, and which 
he had preached as a chief fruit of the Divine 
life. In the stress and heat of the day, with 
cheeks burning, with shouts ringing in the ears, 
who is so blest as to remember the yearnings he 
had in the cool and silent morning, and know 
that he has not belied them ? 

“*O God, it is for the sake of the people— 
because they are blind—because their faith de- 
pends on me. If I put on sackcloth and cast 
myself among the ashes, who will take up the 
standard and head the battle? Have I not been 
led by a way which I knew not to the work that 
lies before me ?” 

The conflict was one that could not end, and 
in the effort at prayerful pleading the uneasy 
mind laved its smart continually in thoughts of 
the greatness of that task which there was no 
man else to fulfill if he forsook it. It was not 
a thing of every day that a man should be in- 
spired with the vision and the daring that made 
a sacred rebel. 

Even the words of prayer had died away., He 
continued to kneel, but his mind was filled with 
the images of results to be felt through all Eu- 
rope; and the sense of immediate difficulties 
was being lost in the glow of that vision, when 
the knocking at the door announced the expect- 
ed visit, 





loving nature accustomed to make its power felt 
by speech, he met ‘Tito with a glance as self. 
possessed and strong as if he had risen from res. 
olution instead of conflict. 

Tito did not kneel, but simply made a greet. 
ing of profound deference, which Savonarola 
received quietly without any sacerdotal words, 
and then desiring him to be seated, said at once, 

** Your business is something of weight, my 
son, that could not be conveyed through others?” 

“* Assuredly, father, else I should not have 
presumed to ask it. I will not trespass on your 
time by any proem. I gathered from a remark 
of Messer Domenico Mazzinghi that you might 
be glad to make use of the next special courier 
who is sent to France with dispatches from the 
Ten. I must entreat you to pardon me if I 
have been too officiows ; but inasmuch as Messer 
Domenico is at this moment away at his villa, 
I wished to apprise you that a courier carrying 
important letters is about to depart for Lyons at 
daybreak to-morrow. 

The muscles of Fra Girolamo’s face were em- 
inently under command, as must be the case 
with all men whose personality is powerful, and 
in deliberate speech he was habitually cautious, 
confiding his intentions to none without neces- 
sity. But under any strong mental stimulus 
his eyes were liable to a dilation and added brill- 
iancy that no strength of will could control. 
He looked steadily at Tito, and did not answer 
immediately, as if he had to consider whether 
the information he had just heard met any pur- 
pose of his. 

Tito, whose glance never seemed observant, 
but rarely let any thing escape it, had expected 
precisely that dilation and flash of Savonarola’s 
eyes which he had noted on other occasions. 
He saw it, and then immediately busied him- 
self in adjusting his gold fibula, which had got 
wrong; seeming to imply that he awaited an 
answer patiently. 

The fact was that Savonarola had expected 
to receive this intimation from Domenico Maz- 
zinghi, one of the Ten, an ardent disciple of 
his, whom he had already employed to write a 
private letter to the Florentine embassador in 
France, to prepare the way for a letter to the 
French king himself in Savonarola’s handwrit- 
ing, which now lay ready in the desk at his side. 
It was a letter calling on the king to assist in 
summoning a General Council, that might re- 
form the abuses of the Church, and begin by 
deposing Pope Alexander, who was not right- 
fully Pope, being a vicious unbeliever, elected 
by corruption, and governing by simony. 

This fact was not what Tito knew, but what 
his hypothetic talent, constructing from subtle 
indications, had led him to guess and hope. 

‘*It is true, my son,” said Savonarola, quiet- 
ly. ‘It is true I have letters which I would 
gladly send by safe conveyance under cover to 
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our embassador. Our community of San Mar- 
co, as you know, has affairs in France, being, 
among other things, responsible for a debt to 
that singularly wise and experienced French- 
man, Signor Philippe de Comines, on the libra- 
ry of the Medici, which we purchased; but I 
apprehend that Domenico Mazzinghi himself 
may return to the city before evening, and I 
should gain more time for preparation of the 
letters if I waited to deposit them in his hands.” 

‘* Assuredly, reverend father, that might be 
better on all grounds except one, namely, that 
if any thing occurred to hinder Messer Domeni- 
co’s return, the dispatch of the letters would re- 
quire either that I should come to San Marco 
again at a late hour, or that you should send 
them to me by your secretary; and I am aware 
that you wish to guard against the false infer- 
ences which might be drawn from a too frequent 
communication between yourself and any officer 
of the government.” In throwing out this dif- 
ficulty Tito felt that the more unwillingness the 
Frate showed to trust him the more certain he 
would be of his conjecture. 

Savonarola was silent; but while he kept his 
mouth firm a slight glow rose in his face with | 
the suppressed excitement that was growing | 
within him. It would be a critical moment— 
that in which he delivered the letter out of his 
own hands. 

‘Tt is most probable that Messer Domenico 
will return in time,” said Tito, affecting to con- 
sider the Frate’s determination scttled, and ris- 
ing from his chair as he spoke. ‘* With your 
permission I will take my leave, father, not to 
trespass on your time when my errand is done; 
but as I may not be favored with another inter- 
view, I venture to confide to you what is not 
yet known to others except to the magnificent 
Ten, that I contemplate resigning my secretary- 
ship, and leaving Florence shortly. Am I pre- 
suming too much on your interest in stating 
what relates chiefly to myself?” 

‘*Speak on, my son,” said the Frate, ‘‘I de- 
sire to know your prospects.” 

‘**T find, then, that I have mistaken my real 
vocation in forsaking the career of pure letters, 
for which I was brought up. The politics of 
Florence, father, are worthy to oceupy the great- 
est mind—to occupy yours—when a man is ina 
position to execute his own ideas; but when, 
like me, he can only hope to be the mere instru- 
ment of changing schemes, he requires to be an- 
imated by the minor attachments of a born Flor- 
entine: also, my wife’s unhappy alienation from 
a Florentine residence since the painful events 
of August naturally influences me. I wish to 
join her.” 

Savonarola inclined his head approvingly. 

**T intend, then, soon to leave Florence, to 
visit the chief courts of Europe, and to widen 
my acquaintance with the men of letters in the 











| 








various universities. I shall go first to the court 
of Hungary, where scholars are eminently wel- 
come; and I shall probably start in a week or | 


ten days. I have not concealed from you, fa-|enth of April, the great Piazza della Signoria 
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ther, that I am no religious enthusiast; I have 
not my wife's ardor; but religious enthusiasm, 
as I conceive, is not necessary in order to appre- 
ciate the grandeur and justice of your views 
concerning the government of nations and the 
Church. And if you condescend to intrust me 
with any commission that will further the rela- 
tions you wish to establish I shall feel honored. 
May I now take my leave ?” 

“*Stay, my son. When you depart from 
Florence I will send a letter to your wife, of 
whose spiritual welfare I would fain be assured, 
for she left me in anger. As for the letters to 
France, such as I have ready—” 

Savonarola rose and turned to his desk as he 
spoke. He took from it a letter on which Tito 
could see, but not read, an address in the Frate’s 
own minute and exquisite handwriting, still to 
be seen covering the margins of his Bibles. He 
took a large sheet of paper, inclosed the letter, 
and sealed it. 

‘Pardon me, father,” said Tito, before Sa- 
vonarola had time to speak, ‘unless it were your 
decided wish, I would rather not incur the re- 
sponsibility of carrying away the letter. Messer 
Domenico Mazzinghi will doubtless return, or, 
if not, Fra Niccolo can convey it to me at the 
second hour of the evening, when I shall place 
the other dispatches in the courier’s hands,” 

‘** At present, my son,” said the Frate, waiv- 
ing that point, ‘‘ I wish you to address this pack- 
et to our embassador in your own handwriting, 
which is preferable to my secretary’s.” 

Tito sat down to write the address while the 
Frate stood by him with folded arms, the glow 
mounting in his cheek, and his lip at last quiv- 
ering. ‘Tito rose and was about to move away, 
when Savonarola said, abruptly, 

‘Take it, my son. ‘There is no use in wait- 
ing. It does not please me that Fra Niccold 
should have needless errands to the Palazzo.” 

As Tito took the letter Savonarola stood 
in suppressed excitement that forbade further 
speech. There seems to be a subtle emanation 
from passionate natures like his, making their 
mental states tell immediately on others; when 
they are absent-minded and inwardly excited 
there is silence in the air. 

Tito made a deep reverence, and went out 
with the letter under his mantle. 

The letter was duly delivered to the courier 
and carried out of Florence. But before that 
happened another messenger, privately employ- 
ed by Tito, had conveyed information in cipher, 
which was carried by a series of relays to armed 
agents of Ludovico Sforza, Duke of Milan, on 
the watch for the very purpose of intercepting 
dispatches on the borders of the Milanese terri- 
tory. 


—_—<——_— 


CHAPTER LXV. 
THE TRIAL BY FIRE. 


LitTLe more than a week after, on the sev- 
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presented a stranger spectacle even than the fa- | Loggia that lies coward the Palace was already 
mous Bonfire of Vanities. Anda greater mul- | filled with gray mantles; but the other half, dj. 
titude had assembled to see it than had ever! vided off by boards, was still empty of every 
before tried to find place for themselves in the | thing except a small altar. The Franciscans 
wide Piazza, even on the day of San Giovanni. | had entered and taken their places in silence, 
It was near mid-day, and since the early But now, at the other side of the Piazza, was 
morning there had been a gradual swarming of heard loud chanting from two hundred voices, 
the people at every coign of vantage or disad- and there was general satisfaction, if not in the 
vantage offered by the facades and roofs of the chanting, at least in the ev idence that the Do. 
houses, and such spaces of the pavement as were minicans were come. That loud chanting rep- 
free to the public. Men were seated on iron etition of the prayer, ‘‘ Let God arise, and let 
rods that made a sharp angle with the rising his enemies be scattered,” was unpleasantly sug- 
wall, were clutching slim pillars with arms and gestive to some impartial ears of a desire to 
legs, were astride on the necks of the rough vaunt confidence and excite dismay; and so 
statuary that here and there surmounted the was the flame-colored velvet cope in which Fra 
entrances of the grander houses, were finding a Domenico was arrayed as he headed the proces. 
palm’s-breadth of seat on a bit of architrave, sion, cross in hand, his simple mind really ex- 
and a footing on the rough projections of the alted with faith, and with the genuine intention 
rustic stone-work, while they clutched the strong to enter the flames for the glory of God and Fra 





iron rings or staples driven into the walls beside 
them. 

For they were come to see a Miracle: cramped 
limbs and abraded flesh seemed slight inconven- 
iences with that prospect close at hand. It is 
the ordinary lot of mankind to hear of miracles, 
and more or less believe in them; but now the 
Florentines were going tosee one. At the very 
least they would see half a miracle; for if the 
monk did not come whole out of the fire, they 
would see him enter it, and infer that he was 
burned in the middle. 

There could be no reasonable doubt, it seem- 
ed, that the fire would be kindled, and that the 
monks would enter it. For there, before their 
eyes, was the long platform, eight feet broad 
and twenty yards long, with a grove of fuel 
heaped up terribly, great branches of dry oak as 
a foundation, crackling thorns above, and well- | 
anointed tow and rags, known to make fine 
flames in Florentine illuminations. The plat-| 
form began at the corner of the marble terrace 
in front of the old palace, close to Marzocco, the 
stone lion, whose aged visage looked frowningly 
along the grove of fuel that stretched obliquely 
across the Piazza. 

Besides that there were three large bodies of 
armed men: five hundred hired soldiers of the 
Signoria stationed before the palace, five hun- 
dred Compagnacci, under Dolfo Spini, far off 
on the opposite side of the Piazza, and three 
hundred armed citizens of another sort, under 
Marco Salviati, Savonarola’s friend, in front of 
Orcagna’s Loggia, where the Franciscans and 
Dominicans were to be placed with their cham- | 
pions. | 

Here had been much expense of money and 
labor, and high dignities were concerned. There | 
could be no reasonable doubt that something | 


* great was about to happen; and it would cer- 


tainly be a great thing if the two monks were 
simply burned, for in that case too God would 
have spoken, and said very plainly that Fra 
Girolamo was not his prophet. 

And there was not much longer to wait, for 
it was now near mid-day. Half the monks 
were already at their post, and that half of the 


| not selfish. 
| on the day of the Trial by Fire the doubleness 


, Girolamo. Behind him came Savonarola in the 
| white vestment of a priest, carrying in his hands 


a vessel containing the consecrated Host. He 
too was chanting loudly, he too looked firm and 
confident; and as all eyes were turned eagerly 
on him, either in anxiety, curiosity, or malig- 
nity, from the moment when he entered the 
Piazza till he mounted the steps of the Loggia, 
and deposited the Sacrament on the altar, there 


| was an intensifying flash and energy in his coun- 


tenance responding to that scrutiny. 

We are so made, almost all of us, that the 
false seeming which we have thought of with 
painful shrinking when beforehand in our soli- 


| tude it has urged itself on us as a necessity, will 


possess our muscles and move our lips as if no- 
| thing but that were easy when once we have 
/come under the stimulus of expectant eyes and 
ears. And the strength of that stimulus to 
Savonarola can hardly be measured by the ex- 
perience of ordinary lives. Perhaps no man 
has ever had a mighty influence over his fellows 
without having the innate need to dominate, 
and this need usually becomes the more impe- 
rious in proportion as the complications of life 
make self inseparable from a purpose which is 
In this way it came to pass that 


which is the pressing temptation in every public 


| career, whether of priest, orator, or statesman, 
| was more strongly defined in Savonarola’s con- 


sciousness as the acting of a part, than at any 
other period in his life. He was struggling not 
against impending martyrdom, but against im- 
pending ruin, 

Therefore he looked and acted as if he were 
thoroughly confident, when all the while fore- 
| boding was pressing with leaden weight on his 
heart, not only because of the probable issues of 
| this trial, but because of another event already 
past—an event which was spreading a sunny 
satisfaction through the mind of a man who was 
looking down at the passion-worn prophet from 
a window of the Old Palace. It was a common 
turning-point toward which those widely-sun- 
dered lives had been converging, that two even- 
ings ago the news had come that the Florentine 
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of all his dispatches, so that Savonarola’s letter 
was already in the hands of the Duke of Milan, | 
and would soon be in the hands of the Pope, | 
not only heightening rage, but giving a new! 
justification to extreme measures. There was 
no malignity in Tito Melema’s satisfaction: it 
was the mild self-gratulation of a man who has! 
won a game that has employed hypothetie skill, 
not a game that has stirred the muscles and 
heated the blood. Of course that bundle of 
desires and contrivances called human nature, 
when moulded into the form of a plain-featured 
Frate Predicatore, more or less of an impostor, 
could not be a pathetic object to a brilliant- 
minded scholar who understood every thing. 
Yet this tonsured Girolamo, with the high nose 
and large under lip, was an immensely clever 
Frate, mixing with his absurd superstitions or 
fabrications very remarkable notions about gov- | 
ernment: no babbler, but a man who could keep 
his secrets. ‘Tito had no more spite against 
him than against Saint Dominic. On the con- 
trary, Fra Girolamo’s existence had been high- 
ly convenient to Tito Melema, furnishing him 
with that round of the ladder from which he 
was about to leap on to a new and smooth foot- 
ing very much to his heart’s content. And ev- 
ery thing now was in forward preparation for 
that leap: let one more sun rise and set, and 
Tito hoped to quit Florence. He had been so | 
industrious that he felt at full leisure to amuse | 
himself with to-day’s comedy, which the thick- | 
headed Dolfo Spini could never have brought 
about but for him. 

Not yet did the loud chanting cease, but rath- 
er swelled to a deafening roar, being taken up 
in all parts of the Piazza by the Piagnoni, who 


carried their little red crosses as a badge, and, | 


most of them, chanted the prayer for the confa- 
sion of God’s enemies, with the expectation of 
an answer to be given through the medium of 
a more signal personage than Fra Domenico. 


This good Frate, in his flame-colored cope, was | 


now kneeling before the little altar on which 
the Sacrament was deposited, awaiting his sum- 
mons. 


On the Franciscan side of the Loggia there | 
was no chanting and no flame-color: only si- | 
But there was this coun- | 


lence and grayness. 
terbalancing difference, that the Franciscans had 


two champions: a certain Fra Giuliano was to | 


pair with Fra Domenico, while the original 


champion, Fra Francesco, confined his chal- | 


lenge to Savonarola. 

“‘Surely,” thought the men perched uneasily 
on rods and pillars, ‘‘all must be ready now. 
This chanting might stop, and we should see 


better when the Frati are moving toward the | 


platform.” 


But the Frati were not to be seen moving | 


yet. Pale Franciscan faces were looking un- 
easily over the boarding at that flame-colored 
cope. It had an evil look and might be en- 
chanted, so that a false miracle would be 
wrought by magic. Your monk may come 
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whole out of the fire, and yet it may be the 
work of the devil. 

And now there was passing to and fro be- 
tween the Loggia and the marble terrace of the 
Palazzo, and the rear of chanting became a 
little quieter, for every one at a distance was 
beginning to watch more eagerly. But it soon 
appeared that the new movement was not a 
beginning, but an obstacle to beginning. ‘The 


| dignified Florentines appointed to preside over 


this affair as moderators on each side, went in 
and out of the Palace, and there was much de- 
bate with the Franciscans. But at last it was 
clear that Fra Domenico, conspicuous in his 
flame-color, was being fetched towArd the Pal- 
ace. Probably the fire had already been kin- 
dled—it was difficult to see at a distance—and 
the miracle was going to begin. 

Not at all. The flame-colored cope disap- 
peared within the Palace; then another Do- 
minican was fetched away ; and for a long while 
every thing went on as before—the tiresome 
chanting, which was not miraculous, and Fra 
Girolamo in his white vestment standing just in 
the same place. But at last something hap- 
pened: Fra Domenico was seen coming out of 
the Palace again, and returning to his brethren. 
He had changed all his clothes with a brother 
monk, but he was guarded on each flank by a 
Franciscan, lest coming into the vicinity of Sa- 
vonarola he should be enchanted again. 

** Ah, then,” thought the distant spectators, 
a little less conscious of cramped limbs and 
hunger, ‘‘ Fra Domenico is not going to enter 
the fire. It is Fra Girolamo who offers himself 
after all. We shall see him move presently, 
and if he comes out of the flames we shall have 
a fine view of him!” 

But Fra Girolamo did not move, except with 
the ordinary action accompanying speech. The 
speech was bold and firm, perhaps somewhat 
ironically remonstrant, like that of Elijah to the 
priests of Baal, demanding the cessation of these 
trivial delays. But speech is the most irritating 
kind of argument for those who are out of hear- 
ing, cramped in the limbs, and empty in the 
stomach. And what need was there for speech ? 
If the miracle did not begin, it could be no one’s 
fault but Fra Girolamo’s, who might put an end 
to all difficulties by offering himself now the 
fire was ready, as he had been forward enough 
to do when there was no fuel in sight. 

More movement to and fro, more discussion ; 
and the afternoon seemed to be slipping away 
all the faster because the clouds had gathered, 
and changed the light on every thing, and seat 
a chill through the spectators, hungry in mind 
and body. 

Now it was the crucifix which Fra Domenico 
wanted to carry into the fire and must not be 
allowed to profane in that manner. After some 
little resistance Savonarola gave way to this ob- 
jection, and thus had the advantage of making 
one more concession ; but he immediately placed 
in Fra Domenico’s hands the vessel containing 
the consecrated Host. The idea that the pres- 
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extremity avert the ordinary effects of fire hov- 
ered in his mind as a possibility; but the issue 
on which he counted was of a more positive 
kind. In taking up the Host he said, quietly, | 
as if he were only doing what had been presup- 
posed from the first, 

‘* Since they are not willing that you should 
enter with the crucifix, my brother, enter simply 
with the Sacrament.” 

New horror in the Franciscans; new firmness | 
in Savonarola. ‘‘It was impious presumption , 
to carry the Sacrament into the fire: if it were 
burned the scandal would be great in the minds 
of the weak and ignorant.” ‘‘ Notat all: even 
if it were burned, the Accidents only would be 
consumed, the Substance would remain.” Here 
Was a question that might be argued till set of 
sun and remain as elastic as ever; and no one 
could propose settling it by proceeding to the 
trial, since it was essentially a preliminary 
question. It was only necessary that both sides 
should remain firm—that the Franciscans should 
persist in not permitting the Host to be carried 
into the fire, and that Fra Domenico should 
persist in refusing to enter without it. 

Meanwhile the clouds were getting darker, 
the air chiller. Even the chanting was missed 
now it had given way to inaudible argument; 
and the confused sounds of talk from all points 
of the Piazza, showing that expectation was 
every where relaxing, contributed to the irri- 
tating presentiment that nothing decisive would 
be done. Here and there a dropping shout was 
heard; then, more frequent shouts in a rising 
scale of scorn. 

** Light the fire and drive them in!’ ‘Let 
us have a smell of roast—we want our dinner!” 
‘*Come, Prophet, let us know whether any thing 
is to happen before the twenty-four hours are 
over!” ‘+ Yes, yes, what’s your last vision?” 
**Oh, he’s got a dozen in his inside; they're | 
the small change fora miracle!” ‘Ola, Frate, 
where are you? Never mind wasting the fuel !” 

Still the same movement to and fro between | 
the Loggia and the Palace; still the same de- 
bate, slow and unintelligible to the multitude as | 
the colloquies of insects that touch antennz to 
no other apparent effect than that of going and 
coming. But an interpretation was not long 
wanting to unheard debates in which Fra Giro- 
lamo was constantly a speaker: it was he who 
was hindering the trial; every body was appeal- 
ing to him now, and he was hanging back. 

Soon the shouts ceased to be distinguishable, | 
and were lost in an uproar not simply of voices, 
but of clashing metal and trampling fect. The 
suggestions of the irritated people had stimu- 
lated old impulses in Dolfo Spini and his band 
of Compagnacci; it seemed an opportunity not 
to be lost for putting an end to Florentine diffi- 
culties by getting possession of the arch-hypo- 
crite’s person ; and there was a vigorous rush of 
the armed men toward the Loggia, thrusting 
the people aside, or driving them on to the file 
of soldiery stationed in front of the palace. At. 
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ence of the sacred Mystery might in the worst | this movement every thing was suspended, 


both 
with monks and embarrassed magistrates, except 


the palpitating watch to see what would come of 
the struggle. 

But the Loggia was well guarded by the band 
under the brave Salviati; the soldiers of the 
Signoria assisted in the repulse; and the tram. 
pling and rushing were all backward again to. 
ward the Tetto de’ Pisani, when the blackness 


| of the heavens seemed to intensify in this mo- 


ment of utter confusion, and the rain, which 
had already been felt in scattered drops, began 
to fall with rapidly growing violence, wetting 
the fuel, and running in streams off the plat- 
form, wetting the weary, hungry people to the 
skin, and driving every man’s disgust and rage 
inward to ferment there in the damp darkness, 

Every body knew now that the trial by fire 
was not to happen. The Signoria was doubt- 
less glad of the rain, as an obvious reason, better 
than any pretext, for declaring that both par- 
ties might go home. It was the issue which 
Savonarola had expected and desired; yet it 
would be an ill description of what he felt to 
say that he was glad. As that rain fell, and 
plashed on the edge of the Loggia, and sent 
spray over the altar and all garments and faces, 
the Frate knew that the demand for him or his 
to enter the fire was at an end. But he knew 
too, with a certainty as irresistible as the damp 
chill that had taken possession of his frame, 
that the design of his enemies was fulfilled, and 
that his honor was not saved. He knew that 
he should have to make his way to San Marco 
again through the enraged crowd, and that the 
hearts of many friends wko would once have de- 
fended him with their lives would now be turned 
against him. 

When the rain had ceased he asked for a 
guard from the Signoria, and it was given him. 
Had he said that he was willing to die for the 
work of his life? Yes, and he had not spoken 
falsely. But to die in dishonor—held up to 
scorn as a hypocrite and a false prophet? ‘O 
God! that is not martyrdom! It is the blot- 
ting out of a life that has been a protest against 
wrong. Let me die because of the worth that 
is in me, not because of my weakness.” 

The rain had ceased, and the light from the 
breaking clouds fell on Savonarola as he left the 
Loggia in the midst of his guard, walking, as 
he had come, with the Sacrament in his hand. 
But there seemed no glory in the light that fell 
on him now, no smile of Heaven: it was only 
that light which shines on, patiently and impar- 
tially, justifying or condemning by simply show- 
ing all things in the slow history of their ripen- 
ing. He heard no blessing, no tones of pity, 
but only taunts and threats. He knew this was 
but a foretaste of coming bitterness; yet his 
courage mounted under all moral attack, and he 
showed no sign of dismay. 

‘Well parried, F'rate !” said Tito, as Savona- 
rola descended the steps of the Loggia. ‘‘ But 
I fear your career at Florence is ended. What 
say you, my Niccold?” 
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‘*It is a pity his falsehoods were not all of a 
wise sort,” said Macchiavelli, with a melancholy 
shrug. ‘* With the times so much on his side 
as they are about church affairs, he might have 


done something great.” 


—_—_—>——— 


CHAPTER LXVIL. 
A MASQUE OF THE FURIES, 


Tur next day was Palm Sunday, or Olive 
Sunday, as it was chiefly called in the olive- 
crowing Valdarno; and the morning sun shone 
with a more delicious clearness for the yester- 
day’s rain. Once more Savonarola mounted 
the pulpit in San Marco, and saw a flock around 
him whose faith in him was still unshaken; and 
this morning in calm and sad sincerity he de- 
clared himself ready to die: in the front of all 
visions he saw his own doom. Once more he 
uttered the benediction, and saw the faces of 
men and women lifted toward him in venerating 
love. Then he descended the steps of the pul- 
pit and turned away from that sight forever. 

For before the sun had set Floreice was in an 
uproar. The passions which had been roused 
the day before had been smouldering through 
that quiet morning, and had now burst out again 
with a fury not unassisted by design, and not 
without official connivance. The uproar had 
begun at the Duomo in an attempt of some 
Compagnacci to hinder the evening sermon, 
which the Piagnoni had assembled to hear. 
But no sooner had men’s blood mounted and 
the disturbances had become an affray than the 
cry arose, ‘*To San Marco! the fire to San 
Marco!” 

And long before the daylight had died, both 
the church and convent were being besieged by 
an enraged and continually increasing multi- 
tude. Not without resistance; for the monks, 
long conscious of growing hostility without, had 
arms within their walls, and some of them fought 
as vigorously in their long white tunics as if 
they had been Knights Templars. Even the 


command of Savonarola could not prevail against | 


the impulse to self-defense in arms that were 
still muscular under the Dominican serge. There 
were laymen too who had not chosen to depart, 
and some of them fought fiercely: there was 
firing from the high altar close by the great 
crucifix, there was pouring of stones and hot 


embers from the convent roof, there was close | 
Notwith- | 


fighting with swords in the cloisters. 
standing the force of the assailants, the attack 
lasted till deep night. 

The demonstrations of the Government had 
all been against the convent; early in the attack 
guards had been sent, not to disperse the assail- 
ants, but to command all within the convent to 
lay down their arms, all laymen to depart from 
it, and Savonarola himself to quit the Floren- 
tine territory within twelve hours. Had Sa- 
vonarola quitted the convent then he could 
hardly have escaped being torn to pieces; he 
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was willing to go, but his friends hindered him. 
It was felt to be a great risk even for some lay- 
men of high name to depart by the garden wall, 
but among those who had chosen to do so was 
Francesco Valori, who hoped to raise rescue 
from without. 

And now when it was deep night—when the 
struggle could hardly have lasted much longer, 
and the Compagnacci might soon have carried 
their swords into the library, where Savonarola 
was praying with the Brethren who had either 
not taken up arms or had laid them down at his 
command—there came a second body of guards, 
commissioned by the Signoria to demand the 
persons of Fra Girolamo and his two coadjutors, 
Fra Domenico and Fra Salvestro. 

Loud was the roar of triumphant hate when 
the light of lanterns showed the Frate issuing 
from the door of the convent with a guard who 
promised him no other safety than that of the 
prison. The struggle now was, who should get 
first in the stream that rushed up the narrow 
street to see the Prophet carried back in igno- 
miny to the Piazza where he had braved it yes- 
terday—who should be in the best place for 
reaching his ear with insult, nay, if possible, for 
smiting him and kicking him. This was not 
difficult for some of the armed Compagnacci 
who were not prevented from mixing themselves 
with the guards. 

When Savonarola felt himself dragged and 
pushed along in the midst of that hooting multi- 
tude; when lanterns were lifted to show him 
deriding faces; when he felt himself spat upon, 
smitten and kicked with grossest words of insult, 
it seemed to him that the worst bitterness of life 
was past. If men judged him guilty, and were 
bent on having his blood, it was only death that 
awaited him. But the worst drop of bitterness 
can never be wrung on to our lips from without : 
the lowest depth of resignation is not to be found 
in martyrdom; it is only to be found when we 
have covered our heads in silence and felt, “I 
am not worthy to be a martyr: the truth shall 
prosper, but not by me.” 

But that brief imperfect triumph of insulting 
the Frate, who had soon disappeared under the 
doorway of the Old Palace, was only like the 
taste of blood to the tiger. Were there not the 
houses of the hypocrite’s friends to be sacked ? 
Already one half of the armed multitude, too 
much in the rear to share greatly in the siege 
of the convent, had been employed in the more 
profitable work of attacking rich houses, not with 
planless desire for plunder, but with that dis- 
criminating selection of such as belonged to chief 
Piagnoni, which showed that the riot was under 
| guidance, and that the rabble with clubs and 
| Staves was well officered by sword-girt Com- 
| pagnacci. Was there not—next criminal after 
| the Frate—the ambitious Francesco Valori, sus- 
pected of wanting with the Fra:e’s help to make 

himself a Doge or Gonfaloniere for life? And 
the gray-haired man who, eight months ago, had 
lifted his arm and his voice in such ferocious de- 
| mand for justice on five of his fellow-citizens, 
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only escaped from San Marco to experience what 
others called justice—to see his house surrounded 
by an angry, greedy multitude, to see his wife 
shot dead with an arrow, and to be himself mur- 
dered, as he was on his way to answer a sum- 
mons to the Palazzo, by the swords of men 
named Ridolfi and Tornabuoni. 

In this way that Masque of the Furies, called 
Riot, was played on in Florence through the 
hours of night and early morning. 

But the chief director was not visible: he had 
his reasons for issuing his orders from a private 
retreat, being of rather too high a name to let 
his red feather be seen waving among all the 
work that was to be done before the dawn. The 
retreat was the same house and the same room 
in a quiet street between Santa Croce and San 
Marco, where we have seen Tito paying a secret 
visit to Dolfo Spini. Here the captain of the 
Compagnacci sat through this memorable night, 
receiving visitors who came and went, and went 
and came, some of them in the guise of armed 
Compagnacci, others dressed obscurely and with- 


out visible arms. There was abundant wine on | 


the table, with drinking-cups for chance comers ; 
and though Spini was on his guard against ex- 
cessive drinking, he took enough from time to 
time to heighten the excitement produced by 
the news that was being brought to him con- 
tinually. 


Among the obscurely dressed visitors Ser Cec- | 


cone was one of the most frequent, and as the 
hours advanced toward the morning twilight he 
had remained as Spini’s constant companion, 
together with Francesco Cei, who was then in 
rather careless hiding in Florence, expecting to 
have his banishment revoked when the Frate’s 
fall had been accomplished. 

The tapers had burned themselves into low 
shapeless masses, and holes in the shutters were 
just marked by a sombre outward light, when 
Spini, who had started from his seat and walked 
up and down with an angry flush on his face at 
some talk that had been going forward with 
those two unmilitary companions, burst out— 


‘The devil spit him! he shall pay for it, | 


though. Ha, ha! the claws shall be down on 
him when he little thinks of them. So he was 
to be the great man after all! He’s been pre- 


tending to chuck every thing toward my cap, as_ 


if I were a blind beggarman, and all the while 
he’s been winking and filling his own scarsella. 
I should like to hang skins about him and set 
my hounds on him! And he’s got that fine 
ruby of mine I was fool enough to give him 
yesterday. Malediction! And he was laugh- 
ing at me in his sleeve two years ago, and spoil- 
ing the best plan that ever was laid. I was a 
fool for trusting myself with a rascal who had 
long-twisted contrivances that nobody could see 
to the end of but himself.” 

‘* A Greek, too, who dropped into Florence 


with gems packed about him,” said Francesco | 


Cei, who had a slight smile of amusement on 
his face at Spini’s fuming. ‘‘ You did not choose 
your confidant very wisely, my Dolfo.” 


‘* He’s a cursed deal cleverer than you, Fran. 
cesco, and handsomer too,” said Spini, turning 
on his associate with a general desire to worry 
any thing that presented itself. j 

‘“*T humbly conceive,” said Ser Ceccone, ‘that 
Messer Francesco's poetic genius will out- 
weigh—” 

“Yes, yes, rub your hands! I hate that no. 
tary’s trick of yours,” interrupted Spini, whos 
patronage consisted largely in this sort of frank- 
ness. ‘* But there comes Taddeo, or some- 
body: now’s the time! What news, eh?” he 
went on, as two Compagnacci entered with 
heated looks. 

** Bad!” said one. ‘*The people had made 
up their minds they were going to have the 
sacking of Soderini’s house, and now they’ve 
been balked we shall have them turning on us 
if we don’t take care. I suspect there are some 
Mediceans buzzing about among them, and we 
may see them attacking your palace over the 
bridge before long, unless we can find a bait for 
them another way.” 

| «T have it,” said Spini, and seizing Taddeo 
by the belt he drew him aside to give him di- 
rections, while the other went on telling Cei 
how the Signoria had interfered about Soderini’s 
house, 

| **Eeco!’”? exclaimed Spini, presently, giving 
| Taddeo a slight push toward the door. ‘Go 
and make quick work.” 


eee 


CHAPTER LXVII. 
WAITING BY THE RIVER. 


Asott the time when the two Compagnacci 
went on their errand, there was another man 
who, on the opposite side of the Arno, was also 
going out into the chill gray twilight. His er- 
rand, apparently, could have no relation to 
theirs; he was making his way to the brink of 
the river at a spot which, though within the 
| city walls, was overlooked by no dwellings, and 
| which only seemed the more shrouded and lone- 
ly for the warehouses and granaries which at 
some little distance backward turned their shoul- 
ders to the river. There was a sloping width 
of long grass and rushes, made all the more dank 
by broad gutters which here and there emptied 
themselves into the Arno. 

The gutters and the loneliness were the at- 
traction that drew this man to come and sit 
down among the grass, and bend over the wa- 
ters that ran swiftly in the channeled slope at 
his side. For he had once had a large piece 
of bread brought to him by one of those friend- 
ly runlets, and more than once a raw carrot and 
apple parings. It was worth while to wait for 
such chances in a place where there was no one 
| to see, and often in his restless wakefulness he 
came to watch here before daybreak ; it might 
| save him for one day the need of that silent beg- 
ging, which consisted in sitting on a church 
step or by the way-side out beyond the Porta 
| San Frediano. 








For Baldassarre hated begging so much that 
he would have perhaps chosen to die rather than 
make even that silent appeal, but for one reason 
that made him desire to live. It was no longer 
a hope; it was only that possibility which clings 
to every idea that has taken complete possession 
of the mind: the sort of possibility that makes 
a woman watch on a headland for the ship which 
held something dear, though all her neighbors 
are certain that the ship was a wreck long years 
ago. After he had come out of the convent 
hospital, where the monks of San Miniato had 
taken care of him as long as he was helpless ; 
after he had watched in vain for the wife who 
was to help him, and had begun to think that 
she was dead of the pestilence that seemed to fill 
all the space since the night he parted from 
her, he had been unable to conceive any way 
in which sacred vengeance could satisfy itself 
through his arm. His knife was gone, and he 
was too feeble in body to win another by work, 
too feeble in mind, even if he had had the 
knife, to contrive that it should serve its one 
purpose. He was a shattered, bewildered, lone- 
ly old man; yet he desired to live: he waited 
for something of which he had no distinct vision 
—something dim, formless—that startled him, 
and made strong pulsations within him, like 
that unknown thing which we look for when 
we start from sleep, though no voice or touch 
has waked us. Baldassarre desired to live; and 
therefore he crept out in the gray light and 
seated himself in the long grass and watched 
the waters that had a faint promise in them. 

Meanwhile the Compagnacci were busy at 
their work. The formidable bands of armed 
men, left to do their will, with very little inter- 
ference from an embarrassed if not conniving 
Signoria, had parted into two masses, but both 
were soon making their way by different roads 
toward the Arno. The smaller mass was mak- 
ing for the Ponte Rubaconte, the larger for the 
Ponte Vecchio; but in both the same words had 
passed from mouth to mouth as a signal, and 
almost every man of the multitude knew that he 
was going to the Via de’ Bardi to sack a house 
there. If he knew no other reason could he 
demand a better? 

The armed Compagnacci knew something 
more, for a brief word of command flies quick- 
ly, and the leaders of the two streams of rabble 
had a perfect understanding that they would 
meet before a certain house a little toward the 
eastern end of the Via de’ Bardi, where the mas- 
ter would probably be in bed and be surprised 
in his morning sleep. ‘ 

But the master of that house was neither 
sleeping nor in bed: he had not been in bed 
that night. For Tito’s anxiety to quit Florence 
had been stimulated by the events of the previous 
day: investigations would follow in which ap- 
peals might be made,to him delaying his de- 
parture; and in all delay he had an uneasy 
sense that there was danger. Falsehood had 
prospered and waxed strong; but it had nour- 
ished the twin life, Fear. He no longer wore 
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his armor, he was no longer afraid of Baldas- 
sarre; but from the corpse of that dead fear a 
spirit had risen—the undying habit of fear. He 
felt he should not be safe till he was out of this 
fierce, turbid Florence; and now he was ready 
to go. Maso was to deliver up his house to the 
new tenant; his horses and mules were awaiting 
him in San Gallo; Tessa and the children had 
been lodged for the night in the Borgo outside 
the gate, and would be dressed in readiness to 
mount the mules and join him. He descended 
the stone steps into the court-yard, he passed 
through the great doorway, not the same Tito, 
but as brilliant, as on the day when he had first 
entered that house, and made the mistake of 
falling in love with Romola. The mistake was 
remedied now, the old life was cast off, and was 
soon to be far behind him. 

He turned with rapid steps toward the Piazza 
dei Mozzi, intending to pass over the Ponte Ru- 
baconte; but as he went along certain sounds 
came upon his ears that made him turn round 
and walk yet more quickly in the opposite di 
rection. Was the mob coming into Oltrarno? 
It was a vexation, for he would have preferred 
the more private road. He must now go by the 
Ponte Vecchio; and unpleasant sensations made 
him draw his mantle close round him, and walk 
at his utmost speed. There was no one to see 
him in that gray twilight. But before he reach- 
ed the end of the Via de’ Bardi like sounds fell 
on his ear again, and this time they were much 
louder and nearer. Could he have been de- 
ceived before? The mob must be coming over 
the Ponte Vecchio. Again he turned, from an 
impulse of fear that was stronger than reflec- 
tion ; but it was only to be assured that the mob 
was actually entering the street from the oppo- 
site end. He chose not to go back to his house: 
after all, they would not attack Aim. Still, he 
had some valuables about him; and all things 
except reason and order are possible with a mob. 
But necessity does the work of courage. He 
went on toward the Ponte Vecchio, the rush 
and the trampling and the confused voices get- 
ting so loud before him that he had ceased to 
hear them behind. 

For he had reached the end of the street, and 
the crowd pouring from the bridge met him at 
the turning and hemmed in his way. He had 
not time to wonder at a sudden shout before he 
felt himself surrounded, not, in the first instance, 
by an unarmed rabble, but by armed Compagn- 
acci; the next sensation was that his cap fell off, 
and that he was thrust violently forward among 
the rabble, along the narrow passage of the bridge. 
Then he distinguished the shouts, ‘“‘ Piagnone! 
Medicean! Piagnone! Throw him over the 
bridge!” 

His mantle was being torn off him with strong 
pulls that would have throttled him if the fibu- 
la had not given way. Then his scarsella was 
snatched at; but all the while he was being hus- 
tled and dragged; and the snatch failed—his 
scarsella still hung at his side. Shouting, yell- 
ing, half-motiveless execration rang stunningly 
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in his ears, spreading even among those who 


had not yet seen him, and only knew there was 


a man to be reviled. Tito’s horrible dread was 


that he should be struck down or trampled on | 


before he reached the open arches that surmount 
the centre of the bridge. There was one hope 
for him—that they might throw him over before 


they had wounded him or beaten the strength | 
out of him; and his whole soul was absorbed in | 


that one hope and its obverse terror. 

Yes—they were at the arches. In that mo- 
ment Tito, with bloodless face and eyes dilated, 
had one of the self-preserving inspirations that 
come in extremity. With a sudden desperate 
effort he mastered the clasp of his belt, and 
flung belt and scarsella forward toward a yard 
of clear space against the parapet, crying, in a 
ringing voice, 

‘*' There are diamonds! there is gold!” 

In the instant the hold on him was relaxed, 
and there was a rush toward the scarsella. He 
threw himself on the parapet with a desperate 
leap, and the next moment plunged—plunged 
With a great plash into the dark river far below. 

It was his chance of salvation; and it was a 
good chance. His life had been saved once be- 
fore by his fine swimming, and as he rose to the 
surface again after his long dive he had a sense 
of deliverance. He struck out with all the en- 
ergy of his strong prime, and the current helped 
him. If he could only swim beyond the Ponte 
alla Carrara he might land in a remote part of 
the city, and even yet reach San Gallo. Life 
was still before him. And the idiot mob, shout- 
ing and bellowing on the bridge there, would 
think he was drowned. 

They did think so. Peering over the parapet 
along the dark stream, they could not see afar 
off the moving blackness of the floating hair, 
and the velvet tunic-sleeves. 

It was only from the other way that a pale 
olive face could be seen looking white above the 


dark water: a face not easy even for the indif- | 


ferent to forget, with its square forehead, the 
long low arch of the eyebrows, and the long lus- 
trous agate-like eyes. Onward the face went 
on the dark current, with inflated quivering nos- 
trils, with the blue veins distended on the tem- 
ples. One bridge was passed—the bridge of 
Santa Trinita. Should he risk landing now 
rather than trust to his strength? No. He 
heard, or fancied he heard, yells and cries pur- 
suing him. Terror pressed him most from the 
side of his fellow-men: he was less afraid of in- 
definite chances; and he swam on, panting and 
straining. He was not so fresh as he would 
have been if he had passed the night in sleep. 

Yet the next bridge—the last bridge—was 
passed. He was conscious of it; but in that 
tumult of his blood he could only feel vaguely 
that he was safe and might land. But where? 
The current was having its way with him: he 
hardly knew where he was: exhaustion was 
bringing on the dreamy state that precedes un- 
consciousness, 

But now there were eyes that discerned him 
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| —aged eves, strong for the distance. Baldas. 
sarre, looking up blankly from the search jn 
the runlet that brought him nothing, had seep 
a white object coming along the broader stream, 
Could that be any fortunate chance for him ? 
He looked and looked till the object gathered 
| form; then he leaned forward with a start as 
he sat among the rank green stems, and his 
| eyes seemed to be filled with a new light. Yet 
| he only watched—motionless. Something was 
being brought to him. 

The next instant a man’s body was cast vio- 
lently on the grass two yards from him, and he 
started forward like a panther, clutching the 
velvet tunic as he fell forward on the body and 
flashed a look in the man’s face. 

Dead—was he dead? ‘The eyes were rigid. 
| But no, it could not be—justice had brought 

him. Men looked dead sometimes, and yet the 
| life came back into them. Baldassarre did not 
| feel feeble in that moment. He knew just what 
ihe could do. He got his large fingers within 
| the neck of the tunic and held them there, kneel- 
ing on one knee beside the body and watching 
the face. There was a fierce hope in his heart, 
but it was mixed with trembling. In his eyes 
there was only fierceness: all the slow-burning 
remnant of life within him seemed to have leap- 
ed into flame. 

Rigid—rigid still. Those eyes with the half- 
fallen lids were locked against vengeance. Cor 
it be that he was dead? There was nothing to 
measure the time; it seemed long enough fox 
hope to freeze into despair. 

Surely at last the eyelids were quivering: 
the eyes were no longer rigid. There was a 
vibrating light in them—they opened wide. 

‘*Ah yes! You see me—you know me!” 

Tito knew him; but he did not know wheth- 
er it was life or death that had brought him into 
the presence of his injured father. It might be 
death—and death might mean this chill gloom 
with the face of the hideous past hanging over 
him forever. 
| But now Baldassarre’s only dread was, lest 
| the young limbs should escape him. He press- 
ed his knuckles against the round throat and 
knelt upon the chest with all the force of his 
aged frame. Let death come now! 

Again he kept his watch on the face. And 
when the eyes were rigid again he dared not 
trust them. He would never loose his hold 
till some one came and found them. Justice 
would send some witness, and then he, Baldas- 
sarre, would declare that he had killed this 
traitor, to whom he had once been a father. 
They would, perhaps, believe him now, and then 
he would be content with the struggle of justice 
on earth—then he would desire to die with his 
hold on this body, and follow the traitor to hell 
that he might clutch him there. 

And so he knelt, and so he pressed his knuck- 
les against the round throat, without trusting to 
the seeming death, till the light got strong, and 
he could kneel no longer. Then he sat on the 
body, still clutching the neck of the tunic. But 
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the hours went on, and no witness came. No 
eyes descried afar off the two human bodies 
among the tall grass by the river-side. Flor- 
ence was busy with greater affairs, and the prep- 
aration of a deeper tragedy. 

Not long after those two bodies were 


lying in 
the grass Savonarola was being t 


rtured and cry- 
ing out in his agony, ‘‘I will confess !” ; 
It was not until the sun was westward that 
a wagon, drawn by a mild gray ox, came to the 
edg 


of the grassy margin; and as the man 


who led it was leaning to gather up the round 


stones that lay heaped in readiness to be car- 

ried away he detected some startling object in 

the grass. The aged man had fallen forward, 

and his dead clutch was on the garment of th 
It was not possible 


other. to separate them; 
nay, it was better to put them into the wagon 
and carry them as they were Pi 
might be given to the Eight. 

As the wagon entered the frequented streets 


into the great 
azza, that notice 
there was a growing crowd escorting it with it 
No one knew the fo 


while, for the azed face fallen for- 


strange burden. 
a long 


bodies 


had 


















egy 


at 
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ward, half hiding the younger. But before they 
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| peared at supper in my gardens,” said Bernardo 


had been moved out of sight they had been rec-| Rucellai, one of the Eight. ‘*I had forgotten 


ognized. 
“T know that old man,” Piero di Cosimo had 


of the Duomo.” 
‘*He is perhaps the same old man who ap- 


| him; I thought he had died in prison. But 
| there is no knowing the truth now.” 

testified. ‘‘I painted his likeness ence. He is | 
the prisoner who clutched Melema on the steps | tice and say, ‘It is there?” Justice is like the 


Who shall put his finger on the work of jus- 


n 


+ kingdom of God—it is not without us as a fact, 
| it is within us as a great yearning. 


THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. 





CHAPTER XXXI1. 


THE WOUNDED FAWN, 


Yo two months passed away, and it 
4% was now Christmas time at Allington. It 
may be presumed that there was no intention 
at either house that the mirth should be very 
loud. Such a wound as that received by Lily 
Dale was one from which recovery could not be 
quick, and it was felt by all the family that a 
weight was upon them which made gayety im- 
practicable. As for Lily herself, it may be said 
that she bore her misfortune with all a woman's 
courage. For the first week she stood up as a 
tree that stands against the wind, which is soon 
to be shivered to pieces because it will not bend. 
During that week her mother and sister were 
frightened by her calmness and endurance. She 
would perform her daily task. She would go 
out through the village, and appear at her place 
in church on the first Sunday. She would sit 
over her book of an evening, keeping back her 
tears; and would chide her mother and sister 
when she found that they were regarding her 
with earnest anxiety. 

**Mamma, let it all be as though it had nev- 
er been,” she said. 

“* Ah, dear! if that were but possible!” 

**God forbid that it should be possible in- 


wardly,” Lily replied. ‘* But it is possible out- 
wardly. I feel that you are more tender to me 
than you used to be, and that upsets me. If 
you would only scold me because I am idle, I 
should soon be better.” But her mother could 
not speak to her as she perhaps might have 
spoken had no grief fallen upon her pet. She 
could not cease from those anxious tender 
glances which made Lily know that she was 
looked on as a fawn wounded almost to death. 

At the end of the first week she gave way. 
‘*T won’t get up, Bell,” she said one morning, 
almost petulantly. ‘‘Iam ill; I had better lie 
here out of the way. Don’t make a fuss about 
it. I’m stupid and foolish, and that makes me 
ill.” 

Thereupon Mrs. Dale and Bell were fright- 
ened, and looked into each other’s blank faces, 
remembering stories of poor broken-hearted girls 
who had died because their loves had been un- 
fortunate—as small wax tapers whose lights are 
quenched if a breath of wind blows upon them 
too strongly. But then Lily was in truth no 
such slight taper as that. Nor was she the 
stem that must be broken because it will not 
bend. She bent herself to the blast during that 

| week of illness, and then arose with her form 
still straight and graceful, and with her brigh 
light unquenched. 

After that she would talk more openly to her 
mother about her loss—openly and with a true 
appreciation of the misfortune which had be- 
fallen her; but with an assurance of strength 
which seemed to ridicule the idea of a broken 
heart. ‘I know that I can bear it,” she said, 
‘*and that I can bear it without lasting unhap- 
piness. Of course I shall always love him, and 
must feel almost as you felt when you lost my 
father.” 

In answer to this Mrs. Dale could say nothing. 
She could not speak out her thoughts about 
Crosbie, and explain to Lily that he was un- 
worthy of her love. Love does not follow 
worth, and is not given to excellence—nor is it 
destroyed by ill-usage, nor killed by blows and 
mutilation. When Lily declared that she still 
loved the man who had so ill-used her, Mrs. 
Dale would be silent. Each perfectly under- 
stood the other, but on that matter even they 
could not interchange their thoughts with free- 
dom. 

‘*You must promise never to be tired of me, 
mamma,” said Lily. 
| “Mothers do not often get tired of their chil- 
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dren,.whatever the children may do of their mo- 
thers.” 

‘I’m not so sure of that when the children 
turn out old maids. And I mean to have a will 
ff my own too, mamma; and a way also, if it 
be possible. When Bell is married I shall con- 
sider it a partnership, and I sha’n’t do what I’m 
told any longer.” 

‘« Forewarned will be forearmed.” 

‘Exactly; and I don’t want to take you by 
surprise. For a year or two longer, till Bell is 
gone, I mean to be dutiful; but it would be 
very stupid for a person to be dutiful all their 
jive es 

All of which Mrs. Dale understood thorough- 
ly. It amounted to an assertion on Lily’s part 
that she had loved once and could never love 
again; that she had played her game, hoping, 
as other girls hope, that she might win the prize 
of a husband; but that, having lost, she could 
never play the game again. It was that inward 
onviction on Lily’s part which made her say 
such words to her mother. 3ut Mrs. Dale 
would by no means allow herself to share this 
onviction. She declared to herself that time 


would cure Lily’s wound, and that her child 
might yet be crowned by the bliss of a happy 
She would not in her heart consent 
to that plan in accordance with which Lily’s 
destiny in life was to be regarded as already 
fixed. She had never really liked Crosbie as a 
suitor, and would herself have preferred John 


marriage. 


Eames, with all the faults of his hobbledehoy- 
hood on his head. It might vet come to pass 
that John Eames’s love might be made happy. 
But in the mean time Lily, as I have said, 
had become strong in her courage, and recom- 
menced the work of living with no lackadaisical 
self-assurance that because she had been made 
more unhappy than others, therefore she should 
allow herself to be more idle. Morning and 
night she prayed for him; and daily, almost 
*hour by hour, she assured herself that it was still 
her duty to love him. It was hard, this duty 
of loving without any power of expressing such 
love. But still she would do her duty. ‘* Tell 
me at once, mamma,” she said one morning, 
‘‘when you hear that the day is fixed for his 
matriage. Pray don't keep me in the dark.” 

‘It is to be in February,” said Mrs. Dale. 

‘* But let me know the day. It must not be 
to me like ordinary days. But do not look un- 
happy, mamma; I am not going to make a fool 
of myself. I sha'n’t steal off and appear in the 
church like a ghost.” And then, having uttered 
her little joke, a sob came, and she hid her face 
on her mother’s bosom. Ina moment she raised 
it again. ‘* Believe me, mamma, that I am 
not unhappy,” she said. 

After the expiration of that second week Mrs. 
Dale did write a letter to Crosbie: 

‘“*T suppose’—she said—“it is right that I should ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your letter. I do not know that 
I have aught else to say to you. It would not become me 
a8 & woman to say what I think of your conduct, but I be- 
lieve that your conscience will tell you the same things. 


If it do not, you must, indeed, be hardened. I have prom- 
ised my child that I will send to you a message from her. 
She bids me tell you that she has forgiven you, and that 
she does not hate you. May God also forgive you, and may 
you recover his love. Mary Dace. 

“I beg that no rejoinder may be made to this letter, 
either to myself or to any of my family.” 

The squire wrote no answer to the letter which 
he had received, nor did he take any steps to- 
ward the immediate punishment of Crosbie. 
Indeed he had declared that no such steps could 
be taken, explaining to his nephew that such a 
man could be served only as one serves a rat. 

**T shall never see him,” he said once again; 
‘¢if I did, I should not scruple to hit him on the 
head with my stick; but I should think ill of 
myself to go after him with such an object.” 

And yet it was a terrible sorrow to the old 
man that the scoundrel who had so injured him 
and his should escape scot-free. He had not 
forgiven Crosbie. No idea of forgiveness had 
ever crossed his mind. He would have hated 
himself had he thought it possible that he could 
be induced to forgive such an injury. ‘* There 
is an amount of rascality in it, of low meanness, 
which I do not understand,” he would say over 
and over again to his nephew. And then as he 
would walk alone on the terrace he would spec- 
ulate within his own mind whether Bernard 
would take any steps toward avenging his cous- 
in’s injury. ‘He is right,” he would say to 
himself; ‘‘ Bernard is quite right. But when I 
was young I could not have stood it. In those 
days a gentleman might have a fellow out who 
had treated him as he has treated us. A man 
was satisfied in feeling that he had done some- 
thing. I suppose the world is different nowa- 
days.” The world is different; but the squire 
by no means acknowledged in his heart that 
there had been any improvement. 

Bernard also was greatly troubled in his mind. 
He would have had no objection to fight a duel 
with Crosbie, had duels in these days been pos- 
sible. But he believed them to be no longer 
possible—at any rate without ridicule. And if 
he could not fight the man, in what other way 
was he to punish him? Was it not the fact that 
for such a fault the world afforded no punish- 
ment? Was it not in the power of a man like 
Crosbie to amuse himself for a week or two at 
the expense of a girl’s happiness for life, and 
then to escape absolutely without any ill effects 
to himself? ‘‘I shall be barred out of my club 
lest I should meet him,” Bernard said to him- 
self, ‘‘ but he will not be barred out.” More- 
over, there was a feeling within him that the 
matter would be one of triumph to Crosbie 
rather than otherwise. In having secured for 
himself the pleasure of his courtship with such 
a girl as Lily Dale, without encountering the 
penalty usually consequent upon such amuse- 
ment, he would be held by many as having 
merited much admiration. He had sinned 
against all the Dales, and yet the suffering 
arising from his sin was to fall upon the Dales 
exclusively. Such was Bernard's reasoning, as 
he speculated on the whole affair, sadly enough 
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—wishing to be avenged, but not knowing where 
to look for vengeance. For myself I believe 
him to have been altogether wrong as to the 
light in which he supposed that Crosbie’s false- 
hood would be regarded by Crosbie’s friends. 
Men will still talk of such things lightly, pro- 
fessing that all is fair in love as it is in war, and 
speaking almost with envy of the good fortunes 
of a practiced deceiver. But I have never come 
across the man who thought in this way with 
reference to an individual case. Crosbie’s own 
judgment as to the consequences to himself of 
what he had done was more correct than that 
formed by Bernard Dale. He had regarded the 
act as venial as long as it was still to do—while 
it was still within his power to leave it undone; 
but from the moment of its accomplishment it 
had forced itself upon his own view in its proper 
light. He knew that he had been a scoundrel, 
and he knew that other men would so think of 
him. His friend Fowler Pratt, who had the rep- 
utation of looking at women simply as toys, had 
so regarded him. Instead of boasting of what 
he had done, he was as afraid of alluding to any 
matter connected with his marriage as a man is 
of talking of the articles which he has stolen. 
He had already felt that men at his club looked 
askance at him; and, though he was no coward 
as regarded his own skin and bones, he had an 
undefined fear lest some day he might encounter 
Bernard Dale purposely armed with a stick 
The squire and his nephew were wrong in sup- 
posing that Crosbie was unpunished. 

And as the winter came on he felt that he 
was closely watched by the noble family of De 
Courcy. Some of that noble family he had al- 
ready learned to hate cordially. The Honor- 
able John came up to town in November and 
persecuted him vilely; insisted on having din- 
ners given to him at Sebright’s, of smoking 
throughout the whole afternoon in his future 
brother-in-law’s rooms, and on borrowing his 
future brother-in-law’s possessions ; till at last 
Crosbie determined that it would be wise to 
quarrel with the Honorable John—and he quar- 
reled with him accordingly, turning him out of 
his rooms, and telling him in so many words 
that he would have no more to do with him. 

** You'll have to do it, as I did,” Mortimer 
Gazebee had said to him; ‘‘I didn’t like it be- 
cause of the family, but Lady Amelia told me 
that it must be so.” Whereupon Crosbie took 
the advice of Mortimer Gazebee. 

But the hospitality of the Gazebees was per- 
haps more distressing to him than even the im- 
portunities of the Honorable John. It seemed 
as though his future sister-in-law was determ- 
ined not to leave him alone. Mortimer was 
sent to fetch him up for the Sunday afternoons, 
and he found that he was constrained to go to 
the villa in St. John’s Wood, even in opposition 
to his own most strenuous will. He could not 
quite analyze the circumstances of his own posi- 
tion, but he felt as though he were a cock with 
his spurs cut off—as a dog with his teeth drawn. 
He found himself becoming humble and meek. 





He had to acknowledge to himself that he wa, D 
afraid of Lady Amelia, and almost even afraj 


Ww! 
of Mortimer Gazebee. He was aware that the Ww 
watched him, and knew all his goings out an th 
comings in. They called him Adolphus, an 
made him tame. That coming evil day in Feb. w 
ruary was dinned into his ears. Lady Amelia I 
would go and look at furniture for him, an : p 
talked by the hour about bedding and sheets tl 
‘**You had better get your kitchen things ( 
Tomkins'’s. They’re all good, and he'll give y a 
ten per cent. off if you pay him ready money— s 
which of course you will, you know!” Was it ( 
for this that he had sacrificed Lily Dale ?—+ y 
this that he had allied himself with the nob! ‘ 
house of De Courcy ? \ 

Mortimer had been at him about the settle- t 
ments from the very first moment of his retun 
to London, and had already bound him up ha ' 
and foot. His life was insured, and the policy 


was in Mortimer’s hands. His own little bit 6 | 
money had been already handed over to be tic 
up with Lady Alexandrina’s little bit. It seem: 
to him that in all the arrangements made th 
intention was that he should die off speedily, 
and that Lady Alexandrina should be provided ‘ 
with a decent little income, sufficient for St 
John’s Wood. Things were to be so settled 
that he could not even spend the proceeds of his 
own money or of hers. They were to go, und 
the fostering hand of Mortimer Gazebee, in pay- 
ing insurances. If he would only die the day 
after his marriage there would really be a ver 
nice sum of money for Alexandrina, almost 
worthy of the acceptance of an earl’s daughter. 
Six months ago he would have considered him- 
self able to turn Mortimer Gazebee round his 
finger on any subject that could be introduce 
between them. When they chanced to m 
Gazebee had been quite humble to him, treating 
him almost as a superior being. He had looked 
down on Gazebee from a very great height. But 
now it seemed as though he were powerless im 
this man’s hands. 

But perhaps the countess had become his 
greatest aversion. She was perpetually writing 
to him little notes in which she gave him multi- 
tudes of commissions, sending him about as 
though he had been her servant. And she pes- 
tered him with advice which was even worse 
than her commissions, telling him of the style 
of life in which Alexandrina would expect to 
live, and warning him very frequently that such 
a one as he could not expect to be admitted 
within the bosom of so noble a family without 
paying very dearly for that inestimable privilege. 
Her letters had become odious to him, and he 
would chuck them on one side, leaving them 
for the whole day unopened. He had already 
made up his mind that he would quarrel with 
the countess also, very shortly after his mar- 
riage; indeed, that he would separate himself 
from the whole family if it were possible. And 
yet he had entered into this engagement mainly 
with the view of reaping those advantages which 
would accrue to him from being allied to the 








De Courcys! The squire and his ne} hoo were 
Ww retched in thinking that this man was esc aping 
without punishment, but they might have spared 
themselves that misery. 

It had been understood from the first that he 
was to spend his Christmas at Courcy Castle. 
From this undertaking it was quite out of his 
power to enfranchise himself; but he resolved 
that his visit should be as short as possible. 
Christmas Day unfortunately came on a Monday, 
and it was known to the De Courcy world that 
Saturday was almost a dies non at the General 
Committee Office. As to those three day s there 
was no escape for him; but he made Alexan- 
drina understand that the three Commissioners 
were men of iron as to any extension of those 
three days. ‘‘I must be absent again in Feb- 
ruary, of course,” he said, almost making his 
wail audible in the words he used, ‘‘ and there- 
fore it is quite impossible that I should stay now 
beyond the Monday.”’ Had there been attrac- 
tions for him at Courcy Castle I think he might 
have arranged with Mr. Optimist for a week or 
ten days. ‘We shall be all alone,” the count- 
ess wrote to him, ‘and I hope you will have an 
opportunity of learning more of our ways than 
vou have ever really been able to do as yet.” 
This was bitter as gall to him. But in this 
world all valuable commodities have their price ; 
and when such men as Crosbie aspire to obtain 
for themselves an alliance with cringe families, 
they must pay the market-price for the article 
which they purchase. 

‘*You'll all come up and dine with us on 
Monday,” the squire said to Mrs. Dale, about 
the middle of the previous week. 

‘* Well, I think not,” said Mrs. Dale; ‘* we 
are better, perhaps, as we are.” 

At this moment the squire and his sister-in- 
law were on much more friendly terms than had 
been usual with them, and he took her reply ir 
good part, understanding her feeling. There- 
fore he pressed his request, and succeeded. 

**T think you’re wrong,” he said; ‘‘I don’t 
suppose that we shall have a very merry Christ- 
mas. You and the girls will hardly have that, 
whether you eat your pudding here or at the 
Great House. But it will be better for us all 
to make the attempt. It’s the right thing to do. 
That's the way I look at it.” 

**T'll ask Lily,” said Mrs. Dale. 

‘Do, do. Give her my love, and tell her 
from me that, in spite of all that has come and 
gone, Christmas Day should still be to her a 
day of rejoicing. We'll dine about three, so 
that the servants can have the afternoon.” 

**Of course we'll go,” said Lily ; ‘* why not ? 
We always do. And we'll have blindman’s- 
buff with all the Boyces, as we had last year, if 
uncle will ask them up.” But the Boyces were 
not asked up for that occasion. 

But Lily, though she put on it all so brave a 
face, had much to suffer, and did in truth suffer 
greatly. If you, my reader, ever chanced to 
slip into the gutter on a wet day, did you not 
find that the sympathy of the by-standers was 
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hy far the severest part of your misfortune ? 
Did you not declare to yourself that all might 
yet be well, if the people would only walk on 
and not look at you? And yet you can not 
blame those who stood and pitied you; or, per- 
haps, essayed to rub you down, and assist you 
in the recovery of your bedaubed hat. You, 
yourself, if you see a man fall, 
as though nothing uncommon had happened to 
him. It was so with Lily. The people of Al- 
lington could not regard her with their ordin: ary 
eyes. T ey would Took at her tenderly, know- 

ig that she was a wounded fawn, and thus they 


can not walk by 


uggravated the soreness of her wound. Old 
Mrs. Hearn condoled with ie telling her that 
very likely she would be better « ff as she was. 
Lily would not lie about it in any way. ‘* Mrs 
Hearn,” she said, ‘‘the subject is painful to 
me.” Mrs. Hearn said no more about it, but 


on every meeting between them she looked the 
things she did not say. ‘‘Miss Lily!” said 


Hopkins one day, ** Miss Lily "—and as he 
looked up into her face a tear had almost form- 
ed itself in his old eye—‘‘ I knew what he was 
from the first. Oh, dear! oh, dear! if I could 
have had him killed!” .Sioebian how dare 
you?” said Lily. ‘‘If you speak to me again 
in such a way I will tell my uncle.” She turn- 
ed away from him; but immediately turned 
back again, and put out her little hand to him. 
‘I beg your pardon,” she said. ‘*I know how 
kind you are, and I love you for it.” And then 
she went away. ‘‘I'll go after him yet, and 
break the dirty neck of him,” said Hopkins to 
himself, as he walked down the path. 

Shortly before Christmas Day she called, with 
her sister, at the vicarage. Bell, in the course 
of the visit, left the room with one of the Boyee 
girls to look at the last chrysanthemums of the 
year. Then Mrs. Boyce took advantage of the 
occasion to make her little speech. ‘* My de 
Lily,” she said, ‘‘ you will think me cold if I do 

‘No, I shall not,” 
said Lily, almost sharply, shrinking from the 
finger that threatened to tou h - rsore. ‘There 
are things which should never be talked about 
‘Well. well, perhaps so,”” said Mrs. Boyce. Sut 
for a minute or two she was unable to fall back 
upon any other topic, and sat looking at Lily 

| with painful tenderness. I need hardly say what 
were Lily’s sufferings under such a gaze; but 


not say one word to you.” 


she bore it, acknowledging to herself in her mis- 
ery that the fault did not lie with Mrs. Boyce. 
How could Mrs. Boyce have looked at her oth- 
erwise than tenderly ? 

It was settled, then, that Lily was to dine up 
at the Great House on Christmas Day, and thus 
show to the Allington world that she was not to 
be regarded as a person shut out from the world 
by the depth of her misfortune. That she was 

| right there can, I think, be no doubt; but as she 

| walked across the little bridge with her mother 
and sister, after returning from church, she 
would have given much to be able to have turn- 
ed round, and have gone to bed instead of to 
her uncle’s dinner. 
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HARPER’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
PAWKINS’S IN JERMYN STREET. 


Tue show of fat beasts in London took place 
this year on the twentieth day of December, 
and I have always understood that a certain 
bullock exhibited by Lord De Guest was de- 
clared by the metropolitan butchers to have 
realized all the possible excellences of breeding, 
feeding, and condition. No doubt the butchers 
of the next half century will have learned much 
better, and the Guestwick beast, could it be em- 
balmed and then produced, would excite only 
ridicule at the agricultural ignorance of the 
present age; but Lord De Guest took the praise 
that was offered to him, and found himself in a 
seventh heaven of delight. He was never so 
happy as when surrounded by butchers, graziers, 
and salesmen who were able to appreciate the 
work of his life, and who regarded him as a 
model nobleman. ‘‘ Look at that fellow,” he 
said to Eames, pointing to the prize bullock. 
Eames had joined his patron at the show after 
his office hours, looking on upon the living beef 
by gaslight. ‘‘Isn’t he like his sire? He was 
got by Lambkin, you know.” 

‘* Lambkin,” said Johnny, who had not as 
yet been able to learn much about the Guest- 
wick stock. 

‘Yes, Lambkin. The bull that we had the 
trouble with. He has just got his sire’s back 
and fore-quarters. Don’t you see ?” 


‘*T dare say,” said Johnny, who looked very | 


hard, but could not see. 

‘**It’s very odd,” exclaimed the earl, ‘‘ but do 
you know that bull has been as quiet since that 
day—as quiet as—as any thing. I think it must 
have been my pocket-handkerchief.” 

**T dare say it was,” said Johnny; ‘‘or per- 
haps the flies.” 

‘* Flies!” said the earl, angrily. ‘Do you 
suppose he isn’t used to flies? Come away. I 
ordered dinner at seven, and it’s past six now. 
My brother-in-law, Colonel Dale, is up in town, 
and he dines with us.” So he took Johnny’s 
arm, and led him off through the show, calling 
his attention as he went to several beasts which 
were inferior to his own. 

And then they walked down through Port- 
man Square and Grosvenor Square, and across 
Piccadilly to Jermyn Street. John Eames ac- 
knowledged to himself that it was odd that he 
should have an earl] leaning on his arm as he 
passed along through the streets. At home, in 
his own life, his daily companions were Cradell 
and Amelia Roper, Mrs. Lupex and Mrs. Ro- 
per. The difference was very great, and yet he 
found it quite as easy to talk to the earl as to 
Mrs. Lupex. 

“You know the Dales down at Allington, of 
course,’’ said the earl. 

**Oh yes, I know them.” 

“* But perhaps you never. met the colonel.” 

**T don’t think I ever did.” 

** He's a queer sort of fellow ; very well in 
his way, but he never does any thing. He and 


| my sister live at Torquay, and as far as I can fing 


out they neither of them have any occupation 
of any sort. He’s come up to town now because 
we both had to meet our family lawyers and sign 
some papers, but he looks on the journey as a 
great hardship. As for me, I'm a year olde r 
than he is, but I wouldn’t mind going up and 
down from Guestwick every day.” 

**It’s looking after the bull that does it,” said 
Eames. 

‘* By George! you're right, Master Johnny, 
My sister and Crofts may tell me what they like, 
but when a man’s out in the open air for eight 
or nine hours every day, it doesn’t much matter 
where he goes to sleep after that. This is Paw- 
kins’s—capital good house, but not so good as it 
used to be while old Pawkins was alive. Show 
Mr. Eames up into a bedroom to wash his 
hands.” 

Colonel Dale was much like his brother in 
face, but was taller, even thinner, and apparent- 
ly older. When Eames went into the sitting- 
room the colonel was there alone, and had to 
take upon himself the trouble of introducing 
himself. He did not get up from his arm-chair, 
but nodded gently at the young man. ‘ Mr. 
Eames, I believe? I knew your father at Guest- 
wick a great many years ago;” then he turned 
his face back toward the fire and sighed. 

‘*It’s got very cold this afternoon,” said 
Johnny, trying to make conversation. 

**It’s always cold in London,” said the col- 
onel. 

‘* If you had to be here in August you wouldn't 
say so. 

‘*God forbid,” said the colonel, and he sigh- 
ed again, with his eyes fixed upon the fire. 
Eames had heard of the very gallant way in 
which Orlando Dale had persisted in running 
away with Lord De Guest’s sister in opposition 
to very terrible obstacles, and as he now looked 
at the intrepid lover he thought that there must 
have been a great change since those days. Aft- 
er that nothing more was said till the earl came 
down. 

Pawkins’s house was thoroughly old-fashion- 
ed in all things, and the Pawkins of that day 
himself stood behind the earl’s elbow when the 
dinner began, and himself removed the cover 
from the soup tureen. Lord De Guest did not 
require much personal attention, but he would 
have felt annoyed if this hadn’t been done. As 
it was he had a civil word to say to Pawkins 
about the fat cattle, thereby showing that he did 
not mistake Pawkins for one of the waiters. 
Pawkins then took his lordship’s orders about the 
wine and retired. 

‘*He keeps up the old house pretty well,” 
said the earl to his brother-in-law. ‘It isn’t 
like what it was thirty years ago, but then ev-~ 
ery thing of that sort has got worse and worse.” 

““T suppose it has,” said the colonel. 

‘*T remember when old Pawkins had as good 
a glass of port as I’ve got at home—or nearly. 
They can't get it now, you know.” 

‘**T never drink port,” said the colonel. “IJ 
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seldom take any thing after dinner except a lit- | 
tle negus.” 

His brother-in-law said nothing, but made a 
most eloquent grimace as he turned his face to- 
ward his soup-plate. Eames saw it, and could 
hardly refrain from laughing. When, at half 
past nine o'clock, the colonel retired from the 
yoom, the earl, as the door was closed, threw up 
his hands, and uttered the one word * negus!” 

Then Eames took heart of grace and had his 

laughter out. 

The dinner was very dull, and before the col- 
onel went to bed Johnny regretted that he had 
been induced to dine at Pawkins’s. It might be 
a very fine thing to be asked to dinner with an | 
earl, and John Eames had perhaps received at 
his office some little accession of dignity from the 
circumstances, of which he had been not unpleas- 
antly aware; but as he sat at the table, on 
which there were four or five apples and a plate | 
of dried nuts, looking at the earl, as he endeav- 
ored to keep his eyes open, and at the colonel, 
to whom it seemed absolutely a matter of in- 
difference whether his companions were asleep 
or awake, he confessed to himself that the price 
he was paying was almost too dear. Mrs. Ro- 
per’s tea-table was not pleasant to him, but even 
that would have been preferable to the black 
dinginess of Pawkins’s mahogany, with the com- 
pany of two tired old men, with whom he seem- 
ed to have no mutual subject of conversation. 
Once or twice he tried a word with the colonel, 
for the colonel sat with his eyes open looking at 
the fire. But he was answered with monosyl- 
lables, and it was evident to him that the col- 
onel did not wish to talk. To sit still, with his 
hands closed over each other on his lap, was 
work enough for Colonel Dale during his after- 
dinner hours. 

But the earl knew what was going on. During | 
that terrible conflict between him and his slum- | 
ber, in which the drowsy god fairly vanquished 
him for some twenty minutes, his conscience 
was always accusing him of treating his guests | 
badly. He was very angry with himself, and | 
tried to arouse himself and talk. But his broth- 
er-in-law would not help him in his efforts ; | 
and even Eames was not bright in rendering 
him assistance. Then for twenty minutes he 
slept soundly, and at the end of that he woke 
himself with one of his own snorts. ‘By 
George!” he said, jumping up and standing on 
the rug, ‘‘ we'll have some coffee ;” and after 
that he did not sleep any more. 

“Dale,” said he, ‘‘ won’t you take some more 
wine ?” 

‘‘ Nothing more,” said the colonel, still look- 
ing at the fire, and shaking his head very slow- 
ly. 

‘*Come, Johnny, fill your glass.” He had 
already got into the way of calling his young 
friend Johnny, having found that Mrs. Eames 
generally spoke of her son by that name. 

‘*T have been filling my glass all the time,” 
said Eames, taking the decanter again in his 

¢ hand as he spoke. 


| 
} 


| bie ?’ 
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‘I’m glad you've found something to amuse 
you, for it has seemed to me that you and Dale 
haven’t had much to say to each other. I've 
been listening all the time.” 

‘You've been asleep,” said the colonel. 

“Then there’s been some excuse for my hold- 
ing my tongue,” said the earl. ‘* By-the-by, 
Dale, what do you think of that fellow Cr s= 

Eames’s ears were instantly on the alert, and 
the spirit of dullness vanished from him. 

‘* Think of him ?” said the colonel. 

“‘He ought to have every bone in his skin 
broken,” said the earl. 

‘**So he ought,” said Eames, getting up from 
his chair in his eagerness, and speaking in a 
tone somewhat louder than was perhaps becom- 
ing in the presence of his seniors. ‘*So he 
ought, my Jord. He is the most abominable 
rascal that ever I met in my life. I wish I was 
Lily Dale’s brother.” Then he sat down again, 
remembering that he was speaking in the pres- 
ence of Lily’s uncle, and of the father of Bernard 
Dale, who might be supposed to oecupy the place 
of Lily’s brother. 

The colonel turned his head round, and looked 
at the young man with surprise. ‘‘I beg your 
pardon, Sir,” said Eames, “ but I have known 
Mrs. Dale and your nieces all my life.” 

“Oh, have you?” said the colonel. ‘* Never- 
theless it is, perhaps, as well not to make too 
free with a young lady's name. Not that I blame 
you in the least, Mr. Eames.” 

*“T should think not,” said the earl. ‘I hon- 
or him for his feeling. Johnny, my boy, if ever 
I am unfortunate enough to meet that man I 
shall tell him my mind, and I believe you will 
do the same.” On hearing this John Eames 
winked at the earl, and made a motion with his 
head toward the colonel, whose back was turned 
to him. And then the earl winked back at 
Eames. 

‘De Guest,” said the colonel, ‘‘I think I'll 
go up stairs; I always have a little arrow-root 
in my own room.” 

“Tl ring the bell for a candle,” said the host. 
Then the colonel went, and as the door was 
closed behind him, the earl raised his two hands 
and uttered that single word, ‘“‘negus!” Where- 
upon Johnny burst out laughing, and coming 
round to the fire, sat himself down in the arm- 
chair which the colonel had left. 

“T've no doubt it’s all right,” said the earl; 
‘*but I shouldn’t like to drink negus myself, nor 
yet to have arrow-root up in my bedroom.” 

**T don’t suppose there’s any harm in it.” 

**Oh dear, no; I wonder what Pawkins says 
about him. But I suppose they have them of 
all sorts in a hotel.” 

‘¢ The waiter didn’t seem to think much of it 
when he brought it.” 

‘*No, no. If he’d asked for senna and salts 
the waiter wouldn’t have showed any surprise. 


By-the-by, you touched him up about that poor 


girl.” 


{ Did I, my lord? I didn’t mean it.” 
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* WON'T YOU TAKI 


‘* You see he’s Bernard Dale’s father, and the 
question is, whether Bernard shouldn’t punish 
the fellow for what he has done. 
ought to do it. 
escape. 


Somebe dy 
It isn’t right that he should 
Somebody ought to let Mr. Crosbie 
know what a scoundrel he has made himself.” 

** I'd do it to-morrow, only I’m afraid—” 

**No, no, no,” said the earl; ‘“‘you are not 
the right person at all. What have you got to 
do with it? You've merely known them as fam- 
ily friends, but that’s not enough.” 


SOME MORE WLNE?" 

‘No, I suppose not,” said Eames, sadly. 

‘* Perhaps it’s best as it is,” said the earl. 
**T don’t know that any good would be got by 
knocking him over the head. And if we are to 
be Christians, I suppose we ought to be Chris- 
tians.” 

‘What sort of a Christian has he been ?” 

‘That's true enough; and if I was Bernard 
I should be very apt to forget my Bible lessons 
about meekness.” 

**Do you know, my lord, I should think it 
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the most Christian thing in the world to pitch 
into him; I should, indeed. There are some 
things for which a man ought to be beaten black 
and blue.” 

«So that he shouldn’t do them again ?” 

‘Exactly. You might say it isn’t Christian 
to hang a man.” 

“I'd always hang a murderer. 
right to hang men for stealing sheep.” 

‘‘ Much better hang such a fellow as Crosbie,” 
said Eames. 

‘Well, I believe so. If any fellow wanted 
now to curry favor with the young lady what 
an opportunity he’d have!” 

Johnny remained silent for a moment or two 
before he answered. ‘I’m not sc sure of that,” 


It wasn’t 


he said, mournfally, as though grieving at the | 


thought that there was no chance of currying 
favor with Lily by thrashing her late lover. 

‘‘T don’t pretend to know much about girls,” 
said Lord De Guest; “ but I should think it would 
beso. Ishould fancy that nothing would please 
her so much as hearing that he had caught it, 
and that all the world knew that he’d caught 
it.” The earl had declared that he didn’t know 
much about girls, and in so saying he was no 
doubt right. 


‘Tf I thought so,” said Eames, ‘‘I'd find him | 


out to-morrow.” 


‘‘Why so? what difference does it make to | 


you?” ‘Then there was another pause, during 
\ “You 
don’t mean to say that you're in love with Miss 
Lily Dale ?” 

‘*T don’t know much about being in love with 
her,” said Johnny, turning very red as he spoke. 
And then he made up his mind, in a wild sort 
of way, to tell all the truth to his friend. Paw- 
kins’s port-wine may, perhaps, have had some- 
thing to do with the resolution. ‘‘ But I'd go 
through fire and water for her, my lord. I 
knew her years before he had ever seen her, 
and have loved her a great deal better than he 
will ever love any one. When I heard that she 
had accepted him I had half a mind to cut my 
own throat—or else his.” 

‘* Highty tighty !” said the earl. 

‘It’s very ridiculous, I know,” said Johnny, 
‘*and of course she would never have accepted 
me.” 

**T don’t see that at all.” 

‘*T haven’t a shilling in the world.” 

‘**Girls don’t care much for that.” 

‘** And then a clerk in the Income-tax Office! 
It’s such a poor thing.” 

“The other fellow was only a clerk in anoth- 
er office.” 


which Johnny looked very sheepish. 


The earl living down at Guestwick did not) 


understand that the Income-tax Office in the 
city and the General Committee Office at White- 
hall were as far apart as Dives and Lazarus, and 
separated by as impassable a gulf. 

“*Oh yes,” said Johnny; ‘‘ but his office is 
another kind of thing, and then he was a swell 
himself.” 

** By George, I don’t see it,” said the earl. 


“IT don't wonder a bit at her accepting a fel- 
low like that. I hated him the first moment I 
saw him; but that’s no reason she should hate 

|him. He had that sort of manner, you know. 
| He was a swell, and girls like that kind of thing. 
I never felt angry with her, but I could have 
jeaten him.” As he spoke he looked as though 
he would have made some such attempt had 
| Crosbie been present. 

| ‘* Did you ever ask her to have you?” said 
| the earl. 

‘*No; how could I ask her when I hadn’t 
bread to give her?” 

| ** And you never told her—that you were in 
love with her, I mean, and all that kind of 
| thing ?” 

‘* She knows it now,” said Johnny; ‘‘I went 
to say good-by to her the other day—when I 
thought she was going to be married. I could 
not help telling her then.” 

‘* But it seems to me, my dear fellow, that 
you ought to be very much obliged to Crosbie 
| —that is to say, if you've a mind to—” 
| ‘IT know what you mean, my lord. 

a bit obliged to him. It’s my belief that all this 
| will about kill her. As to myself, if 1 thought 
she'd ever have me—” 

Then he was again silent, and the earl could 
see that the tears were in his eyes. 

‘*] think I begin to understand it,” said the 
earl, ‘‘and I'll give you a bit of advice. You 
come down and spend your Christmas with me 

at Guestwick.” 

**Oh, my lord!” 

| ‘*Never mind my-lording me, but do as I tell 
you. Lady Julia sent you a message, though I 
forgot all about it till now. She wants to thank 
you herself for what you did in the field.” 

| That's all nonsense, my lord.” 

** Very well; you can tell her so. You may 
take my word for this, too—my sister hates 
Crosbie quite as much as you do. I think she'd 
‘pitch into him,’ as you call it, herself, if she 
knew how. You come down to Guestwick for 

| the Christmas, and then go over to Allington 
| and teil them all plainly what you mean.” 

“IT couldn’t say a word to her now.” 

‘* Say it to the squire, then. Go to him, and 
tell him what you mean—holding your head up 
like a man. Don’t talk to me about swells. 
| The man who means honestly is the best sweil 
I know. He's the only swell I recognize. Go 
to old Dale, and say you come from me—from 
Guestwick Manor. Tell him that if he'll put 
a little stick under the pot to make it boil, I'll 
put a bigger one. He’ll understand what that 
means.” 

**Oh no, my lord.” 

‘* But I say, oh yes;” and the earl, who was 
now standing on the rug before the fire, dug 
his hands deep down into his trowsers’ pockets. 
«I’m very fond of that girl, and would do much 
for her. You ask Lady Julia if I didn’t say so 
to her before I ever knew of your casting a 
sheep's-eye that way. And I’ve a sneaking 
kindness for you too, Master Johnny. Lord 
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bless you! I knew your father as well as I ever 
knew any man; and to tell the truth, I believe 
I helped to ruin him. He held land of me, you 
know, and there can't be any doubt that he did 
ruin himself. He knew no more about a beast 
when he’d done than—than—than that waiter. 
If he’d gone on to this day he wouldn’t have 
been any wiser.” 

Johnny sat silent, with his eves full of tears. 
What was he to say to his friend ? 

“You come down with me,” continued the 
earl, “‘and you'll find we'll make it all straight. 
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would be made up with such an object! Ney. 
ertheless he resolved as he walked home to Bur. 
ton Crescent that he would go down to Guest- 
wick, and that he would obey the earl’s behest, 
As regarded Lily herself he felt that nothing 
could be said to her for many a long day as yet. 

“*Oh, John, how late you are!” said An elig, 
slipping out from the back parlor as he let him. 
self in with his latch-key. 

“*Yes, I am—very late,” said John, taking his 
candle, and passing her by on the stairs without 
another word. 


I dare say you're right about not speaking to | 


the girl just at present. 
the uncle, and then to the mother. And, above 
all things, never think that you're not good 
enough vourself. 
that. 
you very much at your own reckoning. If you 
are made of dirt, like that fellow Crosbie, you'll 
be found out at last, no doubt. But then I 
don’t think you are made of dirt.” 

‘*T hope not.” 

**And so do I. You can come down, I sup- 
pose, with me the day after to-morrow ?” 

“I'm afraid not. I have had all my leave.” 


** Shall I write to old Buffle, and ask it as a | 


favor?” 

“No,” said Johnny; ‘‘I shouldn't like that. 
But I'll see to-morrow, and then I'll let you 
know. 


Saturday, at any rate.” 


“That won't be comfortable. See and come 
with me if you can. Now, good-night, my dear 
fellow, and remember this—when I say a thing 
I mean it. I think I may boast that I never 
yet went back from my word.” 

The earl as he spoke gave his left hand to his 


guest, and looking somewhat grandly up over | 


the young man’s head, he tapped his own breast 
thrice with his right hand. As he went through 
the little scene John Eames felt that he was ev- 
ery inch an earl. 

**T don’t know what to say to you, my lord. 

** Say nothing—not a word more to me. But 
say to yourself that faint heart never won fair 
lady. Good-night, my dear boy, good-night. I 
dine out to-morrow, but you can call and let me 
know at about six.” 

Eames then left the room without another 
word, and walked out into the cold air of Jer- 
myn Street. The moon was clear and bright, 
and the pavement in the shining light seemed to 
be as clean as alady’s hand. A!I the world was 
altered to him since he had entered Pawkins's 
Hotel. Was it then possible that Lily Dale 
might even yet become his wife? Could it be 
true that he, even now, was in a position to go 
boldly te the Squire of Allington, and tell him 
what were his views with reference to Lily? 
And how far would he be justified in taking the 
earl at his word? Some incredible amount of 
wealth would be required before he could marry 
Lily Dale. Two or three hundred pounds a 
year at the very least! The earl could not mean 
him to understand that any such sum as that 
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But tell every thing to | 


I can go down by the mail-train on | 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


A man should never think | 
My belief is that in life people will take | 


“THE TIME WILL COME.” 


‘*Drp you hear that young Eames is staying 
at Guestwick Manor?” ‘ 

As these were the first words which the squire 
spoke to Mrs. Dale as they walked together up 
to the Great House, after church, on Christmas 
Day, it was clear enough that the tidings of 
Johnny’s visit, when told to him, had made some 

| impression. 

‘*At Guestwick Manor!” said Mrs. Dale. 
“Dear me! Do you hear that, Bell? There's 
| promotion for Master Johnny !” 

‘*Don’t you remember, mamma,” said Bell, 
‘*that he helped his lordship in his trouble with 
the bull ?” 
| Lily, who remembered accurately all the pas- 

sages of her last interview with John Eames, 
said nothing, but felt, in some sort, sore. at the 
}idea that he should be so near her at such a 
|time. In some unconscious way she had liked 
| him for coming to her and saying all that he did 
say. She valued him more highly after that 
scene than she did before. But now she would 
feel herself injured and hurt if he ever made his 
| way into her presence under circumstances as 
| they existed. 
**T should not have thought that Lord De 
| Guest was the man to shcw so much gratitude 
| for so slight a favor,” said the squire. ‘* How- 
| ever, I’m going to dine there to-morrow.” 
| «To meet young Eames?” said Mrs. Dale. 
‘* Yes—especially to meet young Eames. At 
least, I've been very specially asked to come, 
and I’ve been told that he is to be there.” 

*“ And is Bernard going ?” 

‘Indeed I’m not,” said Bernard. 
come over and dine with you.” 

A half-formed idea flitted across Lily’s mind, 
teaching her to imagine for a moment that she 
might possibly be concerned in this arrange- 
ment. But the thought vanished as quickly as 
it came, merely leaving some soreness behind 
it. There are certain maladies which make the 
whole body sore. The patient, let him be touch- 

|ed on any point—let him even be nearly touch- 
| ed—will roar with agony as though his whole 
| body had been bruised. So is it also with mal- 
adies of the mind. Sorrows such as that of 
poor Lily’s leave the heart sore at every point, 
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and compel the sufferer to be ever in fear of 
new wounds. Lily bore her cross bravely and 
well; but not the less did it weigh heavily upon 
her at every turn because she had the strength 
to walk as though she did not bear it. Nothing 
happened to her, or in her presence, that did 
not in some way connect itself with her misery. 
Her uncle was going over to meet John Eames 
at Lord De Guest’s. Of course the men there 
would talk about her, and all such talking was 
an injury to her. 

The afternoon of that day did not pass away 
brightly. As long as the servants were in the 
room the dinner went on much as other dinners. 
At such times a certain amount of hypocrisy 
must always be practiced in closely domestic 
circles. At mixed dinner-parties people can 
talk before Richard and William the same words 
that they would use if Richard and William 
were not there. People so mixed do not talk 
together their inward home thoughts. But 
when close friends are together a little conscious 
reticence is practiced till the door is tiled. At 
such a meeting as this that conscious reticence 
was of service, and created an effort which was 
salutary. When the door was tiled, and when 
the servants were gone, how could they be mer- 
ry together? By what mirth should the beards 
be made to wag on that Christmas Day ? 

“ My father has been up in town,” said Ber- 
nard.. ** He was with Lord De Guest at Paw- 
kins’s.” 

““Why didn’t you go and see him?” asked 
Mrs. Dale. 

“Well, I don’t know. He did not seem to 
wish it. I shall go down to Torquay in Febru- 
ary. I must be up in London, you know, ina 
fortnight, for good.” Then they were all silent 
again fora few minutes. If Bernard could have 
owned the truth he would have acknowledged 
that he had not gone up to London because he 
did not yet know how to treat Crosbie when he 
should meet him. His thoughts on this matter 
threw some sort of shadow across poor Lily's 
mind, making her feel that her wound was again 
opened. 

‘*T want him to give up his profession alto- 
gether,” said the squire, speaking firmly and 
slowly. ‘It would be better, I think, for both 
of us that he should do so.” 

“Would it be wise at his time of life,” said 
Mrs. Dale, ‘‘and when he has been doing so 
well?” 

“I think it would be wise. If he were my 
son it wquid be thought better that he should 
live here upon the property, among the people 
who are to become his tenants, than remain up 
in London, or perhaps be sent to India. He 
has one profession as the heir of this place, and 
that, I think, should be enough.” 

**T should have but an idle life of it down 
here,” said Bernard. 

“That would be your own fault. But if you 
did as I would have you, your life would not be 
idle.” In this he was alluding to Bernard’s 
proposed marriage, but as to that nothing fur- 


ther could be said in Bell’s presence. Bell un- 
derstood it all, and sat quite silent, with demure 
countenance; perhaps even with something of 
sternness in her face. 

‘*But the fact is,” said Mrs. Dale, speaking 
in a low tone, and having well considered what 
she was about to say, ‘“‘that Bernard is not ex- 
actly the same as your son.” 

‘*Why not?” said the squire. ‘I have even 
offered to settle the property on him, if he will 
leave the service.” 

** You do not owe him so much as you would 
owe your son; and, therefore, he does not owe 
you as much as he would owe his father.” 

‘*If you mean that I can not constrain him, 
I know that well enough. As regards money, I 
have offered to do for him quite as much as any 
father would feel called upon to do for an only 
son. 

‘*T hope you don’t think me ungrateful,” said 
Bernard. 

‘*No, I do not; but I think you unmindfal. 
I have nothing more to say about it, however; 
not about that. If you should marry—’’ And 
then he stopped himself, feeling that he could 
not go on in Bell’s presence. 

**Tf he should marry,” said Mrs. Dale, ‘it 
may well be that his wife would like a house of 
her own.” 

**Wouldn’t she have this house?” said the 
squire, angrily. ‘‘Isn't it bigenough? Jonly 
want one room for myself, and I'd give up that 
if it were necessary.” 

‘“‘That’s nonsense,” said Mrs. Dale. 

‘Tt isn’t nonsense,” said the squire. 

**You’ll be squire of Allington for the next 
twenty years,” said Mrs. Dale. ‘‘ And as long 
as you are the squire you'll be master of this 
house; at least, 1 hope so. I don’t approve of 
monarchs abdicating in favor of young peo- 
ple.” 

**T don’t think Uncle Christopher would look 
at all well like Charles the Fifth,” said Lily. 

‘**] would always keep a cell for you, my dar- 
ling, if 1 did,” said the squire, regarding her 
with that painful, special tenderness. Lily, who 
was sitting next to Mrs. Dale, put her hand out 
secretly and got hold of her mother’s, thereby 
indicating that she did not intend to occupy the 
cell offered to her by her uncle; or to look to 
him as the companion of her monastic seclusion. 
After that there was nothing more then said as 
to Bernard’s prospects. 

‘« Mrs. Hearn is dining at the vicarage, I sup- 
pose?” asked the squire. 

“Yes; she went in after church,” said Bell. 
“‘T saw her go with Mrs. Boyce.” 

‘‘She told me she never would dine with 
them again after dark in winter,” said Mrs. 


|Dale. ‘The last time she was there the boy 


let the lamp blow out as she was going home 
and she lost her way. ‘The truth was, she was 
angry because Mr. Boyce didn’t go with her.” 
“« She's always angry,” said the squire. ‘* She 
hardly speaks to me now. When she paid her 
rent the other day to Jolliffe she said she hoped 
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thought me a brute for taking it.” 
‘*So she does,” said Bernard. 
** She’s very old, you know,” said Bell. 


‘*T'd give her the house for nothing if I were 


you, uncle,” said Lily. 


‘*No, my dear; if you were me you would 
not. I should be very wrong to do so. Why 
should Mrs. Hearn have her house for nothing 
any more than her meat or her clothes? It 
would be much more reasonable were I to give 


her so much money into her hand yearly; but 


it would be wrong in me to do so, seeing that 
she is not an object of charity; and it would be 


wrong in her to take it.” 

** And she wouldn’t take it,” said Mrs. Dale. 

**T don't think she would. But if she did, 
I'm sure she would grumble because it wasn’t 
double the amount. And if Mr. Boyce had 
gone home with her, she would have grumbled 
because he walked too fast.” 

‘** She is very old,” said Bell, again. 


*¢ But, nevertheless, she ought to know better 


than to speak disparagingly of me to my serv- 
ants. She should have more respect for her- 
self.” And the squire showed by the tone of his 
voice that he thought very much about it. 

It was very long and very dull that Christ- 
mas evening, making Bernard feel strongly that 
he would be very foolish to give up his profes- 
sion, and tie himself down to a life at Allington. 
Women are more accustomed than men to long, 
dull, unemployed hours; and, therefore, Mrs. 
Dale and her daughters bore the tedium cour- 
ageously. While he yawned, stretched him- 
self, and went in and out of the room, they sat 
demurely, listening as the squire laid down the 
law on small matters, and contradicting him 
occasionally when the spirit of either of them 
prompted her specially todo so. ‘* Of course 
you know much better than I do,” he would 
say. ‘*Not at all,” Mrs. Dale would answer. 
**T don’t pretend to know any thing about it. 
But—” So the evening wore itself away; and 
when the squire was left alone at half past nine, 
he did not feel that the day had passed badly 
with him. That was his style of life, and he 
expected no more from it than he got. He did 
not look to find things very pleasant, and, if not 
happy, he was, at any rate, contented. 

‘Only think of Johnny Eames being at 
Guestwick Manor!” said Bell, as they were go- 
ing home. 

**T don’t see why he shouldn’t be there,” said 
Lily. ‘I would rather it should be he than I, 
because Lady Julia is so grumpy.” 

‘* But asking your Uncle Christopher especial- 
ly to meet him!” said Mrs. Dale. ‘‘ There must 
be some reason for it.” Then Lily felt the sore- 
ness come upon her again, and spoke no fur- 
ther upon the subject. 


We all know that there was a special reason, 


and that Lily’s soreness was not false in its mys- 
terious forebodings. Eames, on the evening 
after his dinner at Pawkins’s, had seen the earl, 
and explained to him that he could not leave 


it would do me much good—as though she town till the Saturday evening; but that he 


could remain over the Tuesday. He must be 
| at his office by twelve on Wednesday, and could 
manage to do that by an early train from Guest. 
wick. 

‘Very well, Johnny,” said the earl, talking 
to his young friend with the bedroom candle in 
his hand, as he was going up to dress. ‘* Then 
I'll tell you what; I’ve been thinking of it. |] 
ask Dale to come over to dinner on Tuesday: 
and if he'll come, I'll explain the whole matter 
to him myself. He’s a man of business, and 
he'll understand. If he won’t come, why then 
you must go over to Allington, and find him, if 
you can, on the Tuesday morning; or I'll go 
to him myself, which will be better. Yon 
mustn’t keep me now, as I am ever so much 
too late.” 

Eames did not attempt to keep him, but went 
away feeling that the whole matter was being 
arranged for him ir a very wonderful way. And 
when he got to Allington he found that the 
squire had accepted the earl’s invitation. Then 
he declared to himself that there was no longer 
any possibility of retractation for him. Of 
course he did not wish to retract. The one 
great longing of his life was to call Lily Dale 
his own. But he felt afraid of the squire—that 
the squire would despise him and snub him, 
and that the earl would perceive that he had 
made a mistake when he saw how his client was 
scorned and snubbed. It was arranged that 
the earl was to take the squire into his own 
room for a few minutes before dinner, and 
Johnny felt that he would be hardly able to 
stand his ground in the drawing-room when 
the two old men should make their appearance 
together. 

He got on very well with Lady Julia, who 
gave herself no airs, and made herself very civil. 
Her brother had told her the whole story, and 
she felt as anxious as he did to provide Lily 
with another husband in place of that horrible 
man Crosbie. ‘‘She has been very fortunate 
in her escape,” she said to her brother; ‘very 
fortunate.” The earl agreed with this, saying 
that in his opinion his own favorite Johnny 
would make much the nicer lover of the two. 
But Lady Julia had her doubts as to Lily’s ac- 
quiescence. ‘‘But, Theodore, he must not 
speak to Miss Lilian Dale herself about it yet a 
while.” 

‘*No,” said the earl; ‘‘not for a month or 
so.” 

‘* He will have a better chance if he can re- 


| main silent for six months,” said Lady Julia. 


**Bless my soul! somebody else will have 
picked her up before that,” said the earl. 

In answer to this Lady Julia merely shook 
her head. 

Johnny went over to his mother on Christ- 
mas Day after church, and was received by her 
and by his sister with great honor. And she 
gave him many injunctions as to his behavior at 
the earl’s table, even descending to small details 
about his boots and linen. But Johnny had 
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already begun to feel at the Manor that, after 
all, people are not so very different in their ways 
of life as they are supposed to be. Lady Julia's 
manners were certainly not quite those of Mrs. 
Roper; but she made the tea very much in the 
way in which it was made at Burton Crescent, 
and Eames found that he could eat his egg, at any 
rate on the second morning, without any tremor 
in his hand, in spite of the coronet on the silver 
egg-cup. He did feel himself to be rather out of 
his place in the Manor pew on the Sunday, con- 
ceiving that all the congregation was looking at 
him; but he got over this on Christmas Day, 
and sat quite comfortably in his soft corner dur- 
ing the sermon, almost going to sleep. And 
when he walked with the earl after church to 
the gate over which the noble peer had climbed 
in his agony, and inspected the hedge through 
which he had thrown himself, he was quite at 
home with his little jokes, bantering his august 
companion as to the mode of his somersault. 
3ut be it always remembered that there are two 
modes in which a young man may be free and 
easy with his elder and superior —the mode 
pleasant, and the mode offensive. Had it been 
in Johnny’s nature to try the latter, the earl’s 
back would soon have been up at once, and the 
play would have been over. But it was not in 
Johnny’s nature to do so, and therefore it was 
that the earl liked him. 

At last came the hour of dinner on Tuesday, 
or at least the hour at which the squire had 
been asked to show himself at the Manor House. 
Eames, as by agreement with his patron, did 
not come down so as to show himself till after 
the interview. Lady Julia, who had been pres- 
ent at their discussions, had agreed to receive 


the squire, and then a servant was to ask him | 


to step into the earl’s own room. It was pretty 
to see the way in which the three conspired to- 
gether, planning and plotting with an eagerness 
that was beautifully green and fresh. 

‘* He can be as cross as an old stick when he 
likes it,” said the earl, speaking of the squire; 
‘Cand we must take care not to rub him the 
wrong way.” 

‘**T sha’n’t know what to say to him when I 
come down,” said Johnny. 

** Just shake hands with him and don’t say 
any thing,” said Lady Julia. 

‘*T'll give him some port-wine that ought to 
soften his heart,” said the earl, ‘‘and then we'll 
see how he is in the evening.” 


Eames heard the wheels of the squire’s little | 


open carriage and trembled. The squire, un- 
conscious of all schemes, soon found himself 
with Lady Julia, and within two minutes of 
his entrance was walked off to the earl’s private 
room. ‘*Certainly,” he said, ‘‘ certainly,” and 
followed the man-servant. The earl, as he en- 
tered, was standing in the middle of the room, 
and his round rosy face was a picture of good- 
humor. 

“I’m very glad you’ve come, Dale,” said he. 
‘‘T’ve something I want to say to you.” , 

Mr. Dale, who neither in heart nor in man- 
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ner was so light a man as the earl, took the 
proffered hand of his host, and bowed his head 
slightly, signifying that he was willing to listen 
to any thing. 

“I think I told you,” continued the earl, 
‘‘that young John Eames is down here; but 
he goes back to-morrow, as they can’t spare 
him at his office. He’s a very good fellow— 
as far as I am able to judge, an uncommonly 
good young man. I've taken a great fancy to 
him myself.” 

In answer to this Mr. Dale did not say much. 
He sat down, and in some general terms ex- 
pressed his good-will toward all the Eames family. 

**As you know, Dale, I’m a very bad hand 
at talking, and therefore I won't beat about the 
bush in what I've got to say at present. Of 
course we've all heard of that scoundrel Cros- 
bie, and the way he has treated your niece 
Lilian.” 

‘*He is a scoundrel—an unmixed scoundrel. 
But the less we say about that the better. It 
is ill mentioning a girl’s name in such a matter 
as that.” 

“ But, my dear Dale, I must mention it at the 
present moment. Dear young child, I would do 
any thing to comfort her! And I hope that 
something may be done to comfort her. Do 
you know that that young man was in love with 

| her long before Crosbie ever saw her?” 

‘*What—John Eames!” 

‘Yes, John Eames. And I wish heartily, 
for his sake, that he had won her regard before 
she had met that rascal whom you had to stay 
down at your house.” 

‘* A man can not help these things, De Guest,” 
said the squire. 

**No, no, no! There are such men about 
the world, and it is impossible to know them at 
a glance. He was my nephew’s friend, and I 
am not going to say that my nephew was in 
| fault. But I wish—I only say that I wish— 
she had first known what are this young man’s 
feelings towurd her.” 

‘* But she might not have thought of him as 
you do,” 

‘*He is an uncommonly good-looking young 
fellow; straight made, broad in the chest, with 
a good, honest eye, and a young man’s proper 
| courage. He has never been taught to give 
| himself airs like a dancing monkey; but I think 
he’s all the better for that.” 

** But it’s too late now, De Guest.” 

‘*No, no; that’s just where it is. It mustn’t 
| be too late! ‘That child is not to lose her whole 
| life because a villain has played her false. Of 
| course she'll suffer. Just at present it wouldygt 
| do, I suppose, to talk to her about a new sweet- 
| heart. But, Dale, the time will come; the time 
| will come; ine time always does come.” 

‘Tt has never come to you and me,” said the 

| squire, with the slightest possible smile on his 
dry cheeks. The story of their lives had been 
so far the same; each had loved, and each had 
been disappointed, and then each hail remained 
| single through life. 
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‘* Yes, it has,” said the earl, with no slight 
touch of feeling and even of romance in what 
he said. ‘‘We have retricked our beams in 
our own ways, and our lives have not been des- 
olate. But for her—you and her mother will 
look forward to see her married some day.” 

‘*T have not thought about it.” 

‘‘ But I want you to think about it. I want 
to interest you in this fellow’s favor, and in do- 
ing so I mean to be very open with you. I 
suppose you'll give her something ?” 

**T don’t know, I’m sure,” said the squire, 
almost offended at an inquiry of such a nature. 

** Well, then, whether you do or not, I'll give 


= Ni ait ze 
him something,” said the earl. ‘I shouldn’t | 


have ventured to meddle in the matter had I 


not intended to put myself in such a position | 
with reference to him as would justify me in| 


’ 


asking the question.” And the peer as he 
spoke drew himself up to his full height. ‘‘If 


such a match can be made, it shall not be a bad | 


marriage for your niece in a pecuniary point of 
view. I shall have pleasure in giving to him ; 
but I shall have more pleasure if she can share 
what I give.” 

‘She ought to be very much obliged to you,” 
said the squire. 

**T think she would be if she knew young 
Eames. I hope the day may come when she 
will be so. I hope that you and I may see them 
happy together, and that you too may thank me 


for having assisted in making them so, Shall} 


we go in to Lady Julia now?” ‘The earl had 


- . . | 
felt that he had not quite succeeded; that his 


offer had been accepted somewhat coldly, and 


had not much hope that further good could be | 


done on that day, even with the help of his best 
port-wine. 

‘* Halfa moment,” said the squire. ‘‘ There 
are matters as to which I never find myself able 
to speak quickly, and this certainly seems to be 
one of them. If you will allow me I will think 
over what you have said, and then see you again.” 

‘* Certainly, certainly.” 

‘* But fer your own part in the matter, for 


your great generosity and kind heart, I beg to | 


otfer you my warmest thanks.” Then the squire 
bowed low, and preceded the earl out of the room. 

Lord De Guest still felt that he had not suc- 
ceeded. We may probably say, looking at the 
squire’s character and peculiarities, that no 
marked success was probable at the first open- 
ing out of such a subject. He had said of him- 
self that he was never able to speak quickly in 
matters of moment; but he would more correct- 
ly have described his own character had he de- 
glared that he could not think of them quickly. 
As it was, the earl was disappointed; but had 
he been able to read the squire’s mind his dis- 
appointment would have been less strong. Mr. 
Dale knew well enough that he was being treat- 
ed well, and that the effort being made was in- 
tended with kindness to those belonging to him; 


but it was not in his nature to be demonstrative | 


and quick at expressions of gratitude. So he 
entered the drawing-room with a cold, placid 


| face, leading Eames, and Lady Julia also 
| suppose that no good had been done. 
** How do you do, Sir?” said Johnny, walk- 
ing up to him in a- wild sort of manner—going 
| through a premeditated lesson, but doing 
| without any presence of mind. 
** How do you do, Eames ?” said the squ re 


i 
speaking with a very cold voice. And tl 
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| there was nothing further said till the dim 
was announced, 

** Dale, I know you drink port,” said the ear! 
when Lady Julia left them. ‘If you say y 
| don’t like that, I shall say you know nothing 
about it.” 

**Ah! that’s the ’20,” said the squire, tasting 
it. 

**T should rather think it is,” said the earl, 
‘‘T was lucky enough to get it early, and it 
hasn’t been moved for thirty years. I like to 
give it to a man who knows it, as you do, at 
the first glance. Nowthere’s my friend Johnny 
there; it’s thrown away upon him.” 

‘**No, my lord, it is not. I think it’s uncom- 
monly nice.” 

‘“*Uncommonly nice! So is Champagne, or 

ginger-beer, or lollipops—for those who like 
|them. Do you mean to tell me you can tasti 
| wine with half a pickled orange in your mouth ?” 
‘*Tt’ll come to him soon enough,” said the 
squire. 
‘**' Twenty port won’t come to him when he i 
” said the earl, forgetting that 
| by that time sixty port will be as wonderful to 


as old as we are, 


| the then living seniors of the age as was his own 
pet vintage to him. 
The good wine did in some sort soften the 
| squire; but, as a matter of course, nothing fur- 
ther was said as tothe new matrimonial scheme 
|The earl did observe, however, that Mr. Dale 
| was civil, and even kind, to his own young 
| friend, asking a question here and there as t 
| his life in London, and saying something about 
| the work at the Income-tax Office. 
**Tt is hard work,” said Eames. ‘‘If you're 
| under the line they make a great row about it, 
send for you, and look at you as though you'd 
been robbing the bank; but they think nothing 
of keeping you till five.” 
| ‘*But how long do you have for lunch and 


’ 


| reading the papers ?” said the earl. 
‘*Not ten minutes. We take a paper among 
| twenty of us for half the day. That’s exactls 
nine minutes to each; and as for lunch, we only 
have a biscuit dipped in ink.” 
‘Dipped in ink!” said the squire. 
‘“*Tt comes to that, for you have to be writing 
while you munch it.” 
‘*T hear all about you,” said the earl; ‘‘Sir 
Raffle Buffle is an old crony of mine.” 
| ‘I don’t suppose he ever heard my name as 
yet,” said Johnny. ‘‘ But do you really know 
him well, Lord De Guest ?” 
| ‘Haven't seen him these thirty years; but I 
did know him.” 
‘* We call him old Huffle Scuffle.” 
| ‘Huffle Scuffle! Ha, ha, ha! He always 
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was Huffle Scuffle; a noisy, pretentious, emp- 
ty-headed fellow. But I oughtn’t to say so be- 
fore you, young man. Come, we'll go into the 
drawing-room.” 

«And what did he say?” asked Lady Julia, 
There was no 
uttempt at concealment, and the question was 
isked in Johnny’s presence. 

‘¢Well, he did not say much. And coming 
-om him, that ought to be taken as a good sign. 
He is to think of it, and let me see him again. 
You hold your head up, Johnny, and remem- 
ber that you sha'n’t want a friend on your side. 
Faint heart never won fair lady.” 

At seven o’clock on the following morning 
Eames started on his return journey, and was at 

is desk at twelve o’clock — 


as soon as the squire was gone. 


—as per agreement 
vith his task-master at the Income-tax Office. 


\ R. EDITOR,—I am a plain man, poor but 
pI l honest, like the remarkable parents of 
most of our heroes; living, with my wife, on a 
salary which is enough to make both ends meet 
with a little stretching, and usually as happy as 
When ill winds blow abroad 
I have a comfortable shelter in a quiet home, 
und the sympathy and love of the best of wo- 
.en, from whom I never conceal any thing—in 
fact, I would not if I could, on principle as well 
is interest. I have every reason to believe that 
my domestic happiness is as perfect as is ever 


most of our race. 


vouchsafed to mortals. Strange to say, an emerg- 
ency has arisen which drives me to confide in 
some other bosom than the one which usually 
receives my joys and griefs; and, for reasons to 
be stated, I have chosen yours. Let me tell you 
my tale, for the mere telling will be relief, if you 
can do nothing for me. 

I have long been convinced that, as a rule, 
the female sex are most capable in the spending 
if a salary. That sentence leaves an echo of 
a slur upon them, but I did not mean it. Nat- 
urally, as you will see, my wife’s image is before 
me when I speak of the female sex, and there- 
fore I did not mean that they are more lavish 
than the men, but, on the contrary, that they 
are more capable of judicious spending. A sal- 
ary to them puts up a fence in the path of every 
desire—or, at least, if not of every one, if one 
must be left open, they have a happy way of 
shortening the others. I could not compute the 
difference it would make to me if Sophia did not 
go to market and I did. On rare occasions, 
when I have tried it, my opinions have been 
so strengthened by the weary line of hashes and 
other fragmentary repasts which followed my 
efforts, and the mild reproaches for not having 
remembered what I bought the day before, and 
so on, that I now dread the necessity of buying 
fish, flesh, or fowl. There is always such a 
difference in the monthly balance, when I have 
flitted across the page in some of my purchases, 
that the first of the month, when I draw my 
salary, I place it in Sophia’s hands, and mental- 


ly vow that, except the allowance she gives 


me and never expects me to account for, not a 
penny of it shall touch my fingers again. 
one has his weakness, and mine is an inability 
to handle money. ‘To be sure I have never been 
much tried, but I know I should grow wild in a 
banker’s office; and it gives me a headache to 
read of financial schemes, and to hear of stocks, 
and bonds, and hypothecation, and bulls and 
bears, and the premium on gold. Now, strange 
to say—and it is one proof that we were meant 
for each other—Sophia delights in money mat- 
ters. She keeps books on the Italian plan, and 
revels in balance-sheets and monthly statements, 
however light the footings. I may be partial, 
but if Woman’s Rights had been established— 
which neither she nor 
that she would be urged to accept the Treas 
Department as soon as her party should be i 
In fact I often call her, playfully, 
Secretary of the Treasury, and when I do so 
is happier than Mr. Chase, I am sure. 

Well this prepares you to understand in w 
condition I am left by her absence from home 
I speak not of the loneliness and ft 
lornity; the solitary meals and the silent house; 
the living on letters recounting h« 
the 
longed, with our handmaiden or with a chance 
caller. My sorrow is financial. Before she went 
away she delivered to me the balafice of the 


Every 


I desire—I am confid 


power, 


a visit. r- 
*r good times; 


conversation, sometimes needlessly pro- 


month’s salary, of which certain portions were 
duly counted out and wrapped up and labeled 
for certain purposes, and a slate and pencil; 
and adjured me by the love I bore her to set 
down every night just what I had spent through 
the day. Nay more, like the lover of the Ken- 
tucky maiden, who before could not induce her 
to run away, she ‘* dared” me to keep that tally 
right while she was gone! Impressed by this, I 
can lay my hand upon my heart and say that I 
have done so each night. ‘here was a little 
delinquency a day or two since about the price 
of some parsnips, but that was corrected the 
next morning; and, but for one circumstance, 
if she were to return this moment I should be 
able, when she had performed the arithmetic, to 
give her her money in full tale. Alas! now 
that is out of the question. And my allowance 
is spent; nor can I, from the nature of the case, 
conceal my deficit, as I have heard her call 
some of my earlier shortcomings, from any oth- 
er source, 

Now it is not that I am afraid to own all this 
to her. I know too well the angelic sweetness 
with which she would forgive and pity me, and 
very likely make over her bonnet, and so on, 
that the concern may meet with no loss. But 
there is a reason why I prefer another course— 
why I am willing for a few days even to en- 
dure the stings of conscience in not confiding in 
her—in taking up the maxim, which I abhor, 
that ‘‘ the end justifies the means.” My sorrow 
grows out of the state of public affairs. Finan- 
cially a great deal of sorrow has been produced, 
of which no doubt Sophia could write a very full 
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account; but to me, besides having to weigh our! Such is my woe—no, you do not understand 


tea-spoons and the soup-ladle one day, which my 
wife pronounced insufficient for something or 
other to do with the revenue, the results most 
apparent have been the loss of coin and the high 
value of gold. And these two results have 
combined to bring about my present woe. 


It chanced that my Treasurer left me one gold | 


coin. She does not like speculation; and gold, 
she said, ‘‘had gone down,” so she would not 
part with it. In an evil moment, after her de- 
parture—how tempted, or by whom, I know not 
—with a vague idea of keeping that safe, at.any 
rate, I put it in my pocket-book. There, day 
after day, I found it when I took out the slate 
and pencil, until— But I anticipate. 

The other morning I was just leaving the 
house when a man wanted to sell me some fresh 
fish. Hungry for human converse, I discoursed 
somewhat with him, learned the names of his 
varieties, the dates of their capture, and the 
like, and would doubtless have soon asked about 
his wife and family, or whether he had any, 
when our handmaiden came forth and counsel- 
ed a fish dinner. Glad to have the marketing 
off my mind, I assented. The freshest fish was 
purchased and removed from the scene. I be- 
gan to pay forit. Paper went most of the way, 
and would have gone all, but I had no more. 
I fumbled in my pockets, found of the ‘‘ shiners” 


almost a sufficiency ; one more only was want- | 


ed. Lo, it was in my pocket-book! The man 
went off satisfied, and I too, for I like a fish- 
dinner now and then. Iam bound to say, by- 
the-way, that experience threw great doubt upon 
the accuracy of the date given for that fish’s cap- 
ture. The lamentations of his finny family must 
have commenced many hours earlier. 

Now, Mr. Editor, last night I came again to 
the slate, and all was right. An approving 
conscience permitted me to picture the pride and 
pleasure with which I should read off the items 
to Sophia for her to copy in her journal or ledger, 
or whatever volume of her set she might choose, 
when suddenly the gold coin was gone! I 
searched and hunted for it through pocket-book 
and pockets, money-box, and every possible re- 
ceptacle, all in vain. I seized the slate to see 
if I could have spent it paying some large bill : 
to no purpose. At last, after close self-exam- 
ination, and a review of the day as minute as 
Pythagoras could have wished, the fish-man rose 
before me—the need of one more cent, the find- 
ing in my pocket-book, the hasty payment, and 
the man’s instant retreat. That man has our 
gold. There is no doubt aboutit. He has it, 
er he has sold it at a premium. And I am left 
to set down on the slate, among the items—for 
I scorn not to tell the whole— 

Two mouthfuls of fish, say 
True, my accounts may yet balance, but I’d 
rather have had a ‘‘deficit.” I'd rather have 
nad, as sometimes before, ten dollars too much 
than to have such an item for Sophia, to be en- 
tered, on the Italian plan, in her enduring 
works, 


it yet unless you have undergone the same! 

First, there is the sense of being cheated—y 

pleasure, Sir Hudibras, by your leave—the b 
| littling sense of not being smart enough to mat 


1OUDtless 


| picked up in the market to work off an unsala- 
ble stock —the humbling, mortifying, sha 
faced, shrinking notion you get of yourself, 
| have measured your wits with a beggar, and t 
| have come off second-best. See how easil 
shift the shame from myself to my conqueror 
how I call him names, and want to hate hi: 
and despise him; how I would like to kick him, 
or hand him over to the police, or publish him 
as a mean villain; how I make it out his fault, 
not mine—for from Father Adam’s time ther 
never was a man whose instinctive feeling was 
not to look for a scape-goat when caught him- 
self in a thicket. 

I may venture to say that I am a man of lit- 
erary tastes; that Sophia and I are both book- 
lovers; and that that admirable woman never 
financiers a surplus but that some long-coveted 
volume is added to our humble library, unless 
indeed a choice print—for we have eyes for pic- 
tures—carries the day after long deliberation. 
Now, Mr. Editor, I appeal to you for pity in th: 
haunting reflections on what that wasted coin 
would have purchased. I agree with the poet: 

“Of all the sad words from tongue or pen 

The saddest these, It might have been." 


an itinerant fish-monger, a poor wretch d 


are 
Yes, indeed, it might have been the purchase- 
money of the rest of Irving’s works, which we 
have been slowly gathering in; of that dainty 
copy of Elia, whom we own in less befitting 
, and so have felt bound to do without; of 
a full Tennyson; of a final Mrs. Browning. I 
know where to lay my hand on every one of 
these in the book-shop I am suffered to frequent. 
I shall see them inany times, and ask the price, 
no doubt, like a child, and have seductive dis- 
counts offered, and have to turn away and say 
to myself, ‘* But for two mouthfuls, any one of 
these, perhaps several.” Ishall buzz about the 
table by the door, where the new books always 
spend a few weeks on their way to the shelves, 
and see many a one I would so like, and then 
taste that golden fish, and think, ‘‘ I might have 
bought these, and been no poorer for them; if 
the money was to be lost, why could I not have 
known it, and saved it in the form of books ?” 

I know the print-seller has just come home 
with a fresh stock. Only yesterday his window 
was surrounded with admirers. I shall have to 
pass by on the other side. Sophia has been 
wanting to have a little party; but people must 
eat at parties, and she has doubted about it as a 
financial measure. Now it seems she could al- 
most as well have given it. Somehow or other 
my coats will never keep inside of my allow- 
ance, and the time is approaching for a new 
one. I might have bought it, and surprised my 
Secretary of the Treasury. I should love to go 
for her, when it is time to bring her home, and 

iI think they would spare me from the office. It 


dress 








would cost about sixteen dollars, and I could 
have gone as well as not. Our garden-spot is 
a trial just now, for I am no gardener, and we 
have not had the surplus for the needed labor. 
Only this morning Tim, our best gardener, was 
wanting to have a chance at it. And Sophia 
might have found the beds all laid out, and the 
walks trim, and her favorite vines and plants 
rowing up, and her poor neglected grape-vine 
trellised. I can picture her delight. And it 
might have been just as well as not. 

What weeks I shall have before she comes 

How many times I shall spend that 

and squandered gold! Not always on 

How glad poor Mrs. Twitcher would 

have been made by it, with her six little ones, 
fatherless now just one week! How easily I 
ould have sent that poor little blind Tom Lucas 
to the city, for the five minutes which would 
ive him sight for all his life! How wise it 
uld have been to have bought that wood which 
was Offered yesterday so low, and have it piled 
ip in our yard for our poor pensioners next win- 
r! How much good our pastor would have 
lone with it—nay, how much it would have 
lone him, poor man; I declare it should have 
gone tohim! But the fisherman took it—nay, 
I ate it in two mouthfuls. They say that gold 
is going upagain. I find I have a feverish thirst 

r information about it, and they say it is go- 

up again. SolIam bound with my regrets, 
my self-reproach, my antipathies, my plans of 
spending and respending, to a sliding-scale of 
misery. I can not tell from day to day how 
miserable[am. To-day it may be only Charles 
Lamb that I have lost—on/y Charles Lamb !— 
and to-morrow all Irving and Tennyson. Iknow 
not what a day may bring forth. Now I could 
hand the slate to Sophia with ‘‘ Two mouthfuls 
of fish, say $14 00.” Perhaps when she comes 
home her strict unerring sense, cognizant of the 
current rates, may wring forth the words, “ My 
dear Lemuel, we shall have to enter it $20 00; 
it stands now cent. per cent.” Oh, I hope not. 
If you have any influence, stay this ruthless 
speculation in gold; bait the bulls and shoot the 
bears—any thing rather than this uncertainty 
how much you have, or perhaps had—how much 
somebody else had, or perhaps has—in the own- 
ership of a piece of gold. 

You see, Mr. Editor, that my good sense has 
not deserted me. I have not thought once of 
finding that fisherman. At first I abjured fish- 
dinners, but I mean to have them constantly, 
to encourage fresh fish to be brought to my door. 
For I know I shall never be caught again, and 
my handmaid thinks that she would know that 
man. I am not acquainted with him or his 
character. He may be bold, and confident that 
his denial without blushing would carry him 
through anyemergency. He may be sanguine, 
and hope to catch another such shiner. He may 
find it hard to sell elsewhere—I should think he 
would—and so be driven here. And then what 
satisfaction could Ihave? Not the money—no, 
that is gone forever. Perhaps I should not even 
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allude to it. But then I would ask him about 
his wife and family, all about them. I would 
win his confidence, and find out his abode, and 
know the man at least. That would be a mighty 
relief, you may be sure. For now I am dis- 
tracted between two ideas of ‘‘ the stalwart fish- 
erman.” He may be a mean, dishonest knave 
He may drink, and my gold have given him an 
extra bout. He may gamble, and it have tempt- 
ed him to the green fields of ruin. He may be 
a Copperhead, and it have initiated him into 
some vile traitorous club He may be running 
for constable, and it have bought some of my 
fellow-citizens. He may have been a burglar, 
lately from State Prison, and it have furnished 
him with a new set of tools. He may havea 
wife whom he beats, and children whom he 
starves, while he hoards his gains, and it among 

eculating in gold; 
ifso, Ihave him. May he hold on to it, wait- 
ing for a rise, and a farther 


them. Perhaps he has been s; 


, until it comes 
down with a rush, down, down—but, to be sure 
he will have ten dollars! Perhaps he is ver- 
dant, and did not notice that it was no shiner; 
then I have him again. No, he is my brother, 
my fellow-victim, and some third man is revel- 
ing with my forfeited trust. 

3ut sometimes I can not help turning the pic- 
ture. I recall his hat and his coat—both shab- 
by and worn—and he was so anxious to sell his 
fish. He must be poor, and I will try tg think 
him honest. He knew that I was deceiving 
myself, and his manly heart prompted him to 
tell me so. But there rose before him his sick 
wife, and the poor little hungry children, soon 
to be motherless, and so many comforts for them 
all thronged into his thoughts that at the mo- 
ment he hesitated. There lay the coin in his 
hand, should he restore it? It was a moment 
of temptation, shorter than it would have been 
for my speedy retreat. Oh, if I had only wait- 
eda minute! He turned away. A fisherman, 
he was but human—he was tried, and he fell. 
Perhaps he bought remorse with the draughts for 
his poor wife and the bread for his children! I 
follow him home. I see their delight and his 
agitation. Isee the tenderness with which he 
smooths the pillows and kisses the worn cheek, 
and the glee with which the baby crows and 
signals to him; and the clustering of the hun- 
gry mouths about the unusual meal; and the 
care with which the oldest girl, both mother’s 
and the baby's nurse, begins to tidy up, now 
that her weary arms are empty; and I forgive 
him all. Perhaps even now he is trying to make 
up his mind to come and tell me of it. If he 
comes I am ready to say to him: ‘You are 
welcome.” I know Sophia would be willing to 
read, ‘‘Two mouthfuls of fish for myself, and 
a week’s or fortnight’s happiness to a starving 
family, $14 00,” and even to charge it at the 
highest premium, under the sacred name of 
‘‘charity.” If I were sure that he is such a 
man— 

Ah, that If calls back the other view. I fear 
the world would laugh at my conceiving such a 
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palliation. I fear that with Sophia’s eye upon 
me I could not so paint the picture as to make 
her see its probability. She writes me that she 
is coming home next week. I can not wait for 
the chance of the fisherman’s remorse. I do 
not like to meet her with the bare confession of 
‘my operation in gold.” And while I was 
musing on it this morning one course occurred 
to me, taking which I have become your corre- 
spondent. I have long since lost the ambition 
to see myself in print, but I think I would like 
Sophia to see me in print. I think I know how 
Miss Burney and Charlotte Bronté felt when 
they brought to their fathers their unsuspected 
novels, And I should like to try it with my 
wife. I hear that you pay for contributions to 
your pages, and I have read your invitation to 
contributors on the cover of your Monthly. So 
I want you to accept this simple story of my 
mischance; and remit to my address, and print 
it in early number. Am I too sanguine? Per- 
haps so. I have heard of ‘‘ rejected contribu- 
tions,” and I see that you don’t undertake to 
return them. But before you reject this think 
of the usefulness of its warning to our fellow- 
citizens, to whom the like may happen any day, 
and its value as an illustration of the times. 
So much I can urge for it, as you are a public 
man. But I appeal to you no less as a. private 
individual, to whom nothing human is foreign— 
as a married man, having experience of wed- 
ded joys. Consider my relief when a favora- 
ble reply, by return mail if you please, permits 
me to rub out that baleful entry, and to sub- 
stitute, 

Embarked in a literary venture 


$10 00 (in gold). 


Then when my dear wife’s eyes seek mine, with 
that sweet, puzzled, wondering look I know so 
well, I can say, ‘“‘ You shall know all about it 
soon. It was successful. Here is the result in 
money, and I think we can finish Irving with 
my earnings. But for the other result wait a 
few days. I’m going to have a secret, and keep 
it for once.” I know she will be pleased with 
me. The accounts will be all right for once. 
And then she can set down a surplus on her 
Italian plan. And then she will spend it, or 
we will—for we always go together on such er- 
rands. And she will try to coax my secret from 
me, and wonder what it can be that I can keep 
it. And at last some happy day will bring me 
my expected copy—do you send them to con- 
tributors in advance ?—and I will hurry home 
with it, not cutting the leaves even, and hug it 
scorching in my pocket until tea is over and the 
little table drawn out, and we are seated for our 
quiet evening; and then, as usual, I will begin 
to read to her from her favorite Monthly the 
first article which takes my fancy, which will be 
this one that night, and then— Well, I look 
back over the pages, and wonder where she will 
find me out. Sophia is not her own name, for 
I thought that would tell her too soon; and so I 
think she will only say, ‘“*‘ Why, that couple must 
have managed as we do ;” until perhaps her leay- 


ing me the slate, perhaps some tone of mine, 0; 
some- twinkle in my eyes when she lifts hers 
from her work, will tell the secret, and then- 
Well, I am sure she will be pleased. No 0; 
will suspect us, you know, of being Lemuel ay 
Sophia. She will pardon my writing so freely 
to my writing at all. I know she will be glad 
to see me in print. She will pardon to a lit- 
erary man, in whom it is rather to be exp 
the carelessness about figures and mone 





she has mildly blamed in a husband. [ « 


lo much to make her as happy as t 


would; so I have done all I can toward it, a 
leave the rest to you. Please, Mr. Editor, 
weigh my fears and my hopes, my two sets « 
anticipations, my present loss and our possi 


not ¢ 


gain, before you refuse to let my wife and tl 
public hear through you the details of my first 
and last operation in gold. 
Respectfully, hopefully, yours, 
Lemur Actr. 





MISTRESS GOWAN AND HER 

SON. 

"VE thought for a good many years that I 

should have to write sometime about Erastus 
Gowan. 

When I’ve heard people praising him, and 
looking up to him, and following after him so 
many ways, I’ve said to myself, There’s more to 
it than any body in Plainfield knows of; and 
my thoughts have run back to Watertown, where 
I was working under Gowan from the time when 
Erastus was a boy. 

Well now, that makes me smile. It was long 
enough before there was a sign of him on the 
face of the earth that I began to work for Gowan 
I was only ten years old, in fact, when he gave 
me my first job. It was to bring a pitcher of 
water from the public pump in the square, on as 
hot a day as ever I experienced. 

I remember the day of the year when Gowan 
was married. And I remember too the time 
when he first saw the lady who became Mistress 
Gowan. 

She walked into the dock-yard one day with 
some books in her hands, and another girl and 
a young lad were with her. They had just come 
from school, I reckoned. In those days a great 
many people were constantly visiting the yard 
to see how the Adbatross was growing. 

And it was a sight worth coming a good bit 
to see. It took a ‘forest of timber,” as they 
say, to set up that great floating castle. Over 
a hundred men, first and last, were working at 
it. I’ve seen a great many ships built in my 
time, but I never saw any thing that grew so 
magical-like as the Albatross. 

These young people that I’ve reason to re- 
member so particular, seemed to me from the 
first minute I looked at ’em different from the 
gabbling sight-seers that strolled into the yard 
a dozen times a week perhaps, because it had 
got to be a sort of fashion to lounge there in- 
stead of using Broad Street for parade ground. 
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For they could no more take in the idea of a actually was. He! 
ship than the y could build one. I 
But these three that walked in and stood 
about were not of that kind. I noticed them 
th through the gate. I was at 
rk then They w d 
und and round, and they had their eyes wide 
ven, but they didn’t seem to have much « 


i done such an amou of 
n't but tell on 


He was always in a study 


rain-work as cou aman. 


, a kind of man 


ms of, though 


didn’t like to ask quest 


when tl “ame better 


and kind 


His offi 


answers 


on the lower de » was the stil 


~~ 


I was ever 


lence about asking questions. 

If I hadn’t been so driven with work I should 
ve gone right down and offered my service, 
for I never felt more like it. At last one of the 
girls sat down and took a scrap of paper out of 


to draw. 


_—— 


was brig! 


Al PME IE TRRI Eo 


gladdest da 


ence Gowan would 


her pocket and be gan young lady in the 


dlp OE OR 


A few minutes after Mr. Gowan came across 
the yard, and stopped, and looked at the young 
‘ Then he began to talk with them, and 
pretty soon I saw him stooping down and look- 

She was taking 
he looked up at 


lks. 


ing over the girl’s shoulder. 
ship’s portrait. Then 


‘‘ Solon,” said he ; but when he saw how busy 
‘¢ No matter,” said he, ‘* I'll take the time 

1 Come, young people, you must see how 
the Albatross looks inside.” 

So he put up the visitors’ ladder, which he had 
taken down and hid that very morning, and in- 
vited them on deck. 

He explained every thingtothem. The young 
lady, the one I’m telling about, walked round 
with the paper in her hand, and she made a note, 
I guess, of every thing she saw and every thing 
he told her. 

Good Heavens! when I think of what she 
was, and what she might have been, all in the 
same hour, if it hadn’t been for me—no, no—if 
t hadn’t been for God! for, suppose I had never 

sen born. He didn’t mean to have her killed; 

ly would have stood there who would have 
been the first to hear an awful tearing, ripping 
sound, and then a rush through the air; some- 
body who would have looked up and seen that 
one of the great spars was tumbling down from 
aloft. 

It would have hit her, nothing's surer, if I 
hadn’t jumped down quicker than it could full, 
and got her out of the way, almost breaking her 
neck, quite breaking my leg doing it. 

It was worth having a leg shut up in a box 
though for three months to get such a friend 
by it as I had in her fram that time, and to have 
Captain Gowan looking after me as if I had been 
his own brother. 

One day while I was lying there a prisoner 
(there wasn’t a day he didn’t come), he brought 
a picture of the A/batross, drawn with pen and 
ink on cardboard. The young lady made it for 
him. He seemed almost as proud of it as he was 
of the ship itself. 

Two or three years after he married this young 
lady. Some of the fellows thought it was a cu- 
rious kind of match, some thought it was no 
match at all. 

She was. younger than Gowan by fifteen years 
at least. And she looked as fresh as a rose, 
while he looked older and more worn than he 


somevboc 


pretty soon begin 
see so much trouble 
the 


» world she’d almost come t 
sin to smile. 

It wasn’t the kind of choice you'd ex] 
girl like her to make; but it seemed to me 
then that if she was only equal to being 


wife, really and truly his wife, married t 


in spirit as well as yoked to him in body, tl 
was more happiness to be looked for in the 
tunes than the most of per ple have. 


ir for- 


It was two or three y arriage, 


t} rv 
ifter their marriag 
if I remember rightly, that Erastus was born 


ars 

Gowan came into the office in a hurry one 
morning. <A kind of hurry I neve 

fi re. The re 
desk—he just tore them open and glanced at o1 
after another. One need 
he dashed his pen across a sheet of paper; 
it was done in a moment, then he turned about 
and saw me standing there. 


** Solon,” 


r saw him in 


were several letters lying on his 
1 an immediate an 
swer ; 


said he, ‘‘ unless something turns 
up that must be attended to to-day, don’t | 

I’m going home. Do you } 
Sir, I have alittle boy up at my house? Ih: 
a son!” 

He stood looking at me a minute, but I’m 
sure he didn’t hear a word that I was saying. 
Then he went off, his face as grave as ever. 
Graver yet, maybe. There wasn’t any mis- 
taking the signs though. If there wasn’t but 
one happy man on earth that day I had seen 
him. 

So there was Erastus. 

There was a little girl afterward, but she died, 
and the boy grew up alone. 

Long before he could walk his mother brought 
him down to the yard, and there she would carry 
him about, or sit for hours on the dock. He 
was to be a ship-builder like his father, she said ; 
and he must love the sea. He couldn’t begin to 
make friends with it too early. 

He did begin to make advances early. We 
thought it was wonderful when he’d stretch out 
his little arms toward the great awful mystery. 
He thought the waves were playing with him 
when they rolled in high and strong with their 
thundering sound. 

It was a pretty sight to see him, but there was 
a more beautiful sight close by, and that was his 
mother. I've seen women enough who make 
slaves of themselves for their children’s sake, and 


mi 
be sent for. 


vs 


ave 
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poor is the pay they get. But it wasn’t a slave | 
that Erastus had for an attendant. She was a 
queen, and he was her little subject. Years and 
years ago that thought came to me, and I’ve 
never seen reason to change it. In spite of all I 
can remember she was always the queen and he 
the subject. 

Gowan was getting to be a man of conse- 
quence, more and more, allthe while. It wasn’t 
on account of the fortune he was making, and 
the reputation he had of being the best ship- 
builder in the country—I’m sure it wasn’t any 
more on account of those things than on his 
wife’saccount. Going inside of his house seemed 
to let you into the secret. It was a perfect curi- 
osity-—-I mean museum. Every thing showed | 
there was something besides money-making 
thought of. The books, and the pictures, and 
shells, and minerals, and every thing else, 
showed that the minds of the people who lived 


there were fed on the best food they could find. | 


Mistress Gowan was getting ready for Erastus. 
She told me that herself. She said she didn’t 
mean that he should ever come out in advance 
of her till he was a man—then they would make 
a race of it. 

She told me, too, that if she could be sure that | 
he would make such a man as his father was, | 


she thought she could die content without the | 
sight. 

She said there were two things a mother would | 
find it worth living to make sure of: first, that | 
she should have her child’s love, and second, 


that she should deserve it. Some folks will 
think that I've quoted a very simple thing here. 
Any body might say the same without getting a 
reputation for being as wise as Solomon. 
That’s true. But simple as it sounds there’s 
wisdom in that remark that’s worth more than | 
riches. Let a single generation of women act | 
on it as Mistress Gowan did, and oh what a| 
shout would go up while they 
**Crowned Him Lord of all!” 
Gowan wouldn’t have been Gowan if he hadn't | 
felt proud of such a woman. 
Chester and his wife were different. Chester | 
was the proudest man I ever knew. 
There was a time when I used to be at his| 
house very often of an evening. I was making | 
some drawings for the works, and he wanted 
them done under his eyes, and his house, he | 
thought, was the best place for doing them. So, | 
after a fashion, I got to be quite intimate in the 
family. They were very industrious people, 
children and all. Chester disapproved of wasting | 
time on amusements, or on any thing that wasn’t | 
likely to turn out to some profit. I haven’t any | 
children of my owri. Never had any. 
a bachelor’s opinion, but I made up my mind in 
that house, and I’ve never seen any reason for | 
changing it, that there’s a kind of industry that’s | 
worse than idleness. 
the other day that work was good for children. 
This was the way they proved it. 
of a father had set his infant, three years old, to 
filling a wood-box, and couldn’t help putting the | 


with the feat. 
| from the date of that performance, there’ll be a 


Some wretch | he said, just as their father had intended. 


as 


. ‘ ghted 
Very likely, thirty or forty years 


fact into print, he and the baby were so deli 


man lying on his back with spine disease, and 
he won’t remember any thing about the wood. 
box. 

Am I delighted with the spectacle, when I see 
our streets filled every day with vagrant young 
men and women, who haven't any thing apy ar- 
ently to doin God’s world? Who can’t even find 
a cup of cole water to put to famishing lips? Iam 
not. Well, then, education begins in the cradle! 
To be sure it does; but tie a fireman’s bucket 
around a carrier-pigeon’s neck, and put it among 
statistics the distance the little thing managed! 

It was the kind of strain Chester’s boy and 
girl were put through, only, instead of filling 
wood-boxes, and ‘‘ making themselves useful” in 
that kind of way, they were set at the harder 
work of piling up lumber in their heads. 

These two weren’t a great many years in find- 
ing out that there were always a couple of chances 
of their getting what they wanted—for children 
are sharp as pirates, and always on the look- 
out, if you once set them on that track. Their 
first plan was to try their father; ifhe consented, 
well and good. If he refused out and out, of 


} course they could bring their mother over to 


their side. 

piceiay es . 

They had as fair an outside as any two young 
persons I ever beheld. And their manners were 
well enough; but you let a child understand it’s 


| of more importance how he looks to folks out- 
| side of him than to God Almighty, who's inside 


surveying the works, and you’ve got a good fair 
start for a perfect failure of a human being. 

Chester wanted to do great things for his chil- 
dren. They were going to be educated, and he 
was working day and night for nothing under 
heaven but to lay up fortunes for them. 

That he should break down in the middle of 
his work and die outright in a minute, as it were, 
he never thought that such a thing could hap- 
pen. 

None of us thought it likely. But there came 
a shock one day. He had a stroke, and an- 
other, and another on the top of it, till he died. 

It was an awful case—a man taken up in a 
minute so, while he was full of business, and 
never permitted to open his mouth and give di- 
rections about a dozen differen! matters which 
were all at loose ends. For a day or two it 
seemed as if there was a great deal on his mind; 
he must speak. Bat after that it was horrible; 
there he lay, and gave no sign till he breathed 
his last. If there wasn’t proof that life is as a 
‘* vapor’ and ‘‘a vain show,” I don’t know where 


It’s only | you should turn for it. 


Mr. Gowan looked into Chester’s affairs, and 
the next thing he did was to shoulder the whole 


I was reading in a paper | family. 


The boy and girl should have their education, 
He 


would help them till they were able to help 
themselves. 





I never in my life saw so plausible a person as 
Howard Chester. Nothing short of Omniscience 
could find him out, for he was deep as the sea. 
He studied hard, and he never forgot any thing 
he had learned once. Besides that, he was gay 
and handsome, and a prize man at boating. 
You couldn’t help expecting a good deal of a 
fellow who had as much brain and muscle as he 
had. 

It was Gowan all over to make a good deal 
of him. 
account, if Howard hadn’t been half the man 
he was. 


Perhaps it was as much as six weeks after 
Chester’s death when I went down to the pier 
one night—I had an errand that way—and it 
happened there was a vessel just sailing out of 
the harbor. Most of the men on the pier were 
wharf hands, who had business there; but there 
were two young men—not men either—though 
they were more than boys, who had nothing to 
do there except to stand on the pier and watch 
the ship. She was more than suspected by some 
folks of being a slaver. 

As I walked along I heard the younger of 
these two say out, not in a very loud voice, but 
with such a will that any body passing by couldn’t 
help hearing every word of it, 

‘‘Tt makes no difference to me what you think 
about it now. You know where the ship is 
bound for, and so do I. If you're of the same 
mind about sailing with her next time she makes 
a voyage I won’t say a word.” 

It was Erastus Gowan that was speaking, and 
Howard Chester who answered him. 

‘“*T don’t know what you mean by that. The 
Eagle is going to Madeira and Spain, on a trad- 
ing voyage. It’s a devilish fine thing if a fellow 
can’t be allowed to make use of such a chance 
as I had to get an independent living. What 
sort of person do you take me for? I don’t 
want your father to feel as if he had me on his 
hands. I can earn my own living, and take 
care of my mother and sister, and I'll do it.” 

** Of course you will,” said Erastus. ‘“ Let’s 
go home.” 

‘*T’m as much at home out here as I am any 
where on earth!” was Howard’s answer, and he 
said it like a savage. ‘* What are you up to, 
any way ?” 

** Howard Chester, didn’t you know that ship 
was sailing for Guinea, and will bring back a 
cargo of blacks to Charleston? Every body 
knows it, I guess, except the authorities.” 

If he answered I didn’t hear it. I passed 
along just then on purpose they should see me, 
for I thought perhaps they’d have some listeners 
to their conversation they wouldn’t like to have 
if they went on much longer. 

Just as I got past them I heard my name 
called: ‘* Solon! Solon Armstrong!” 


if he wanted help. So I turned about and 
walked home with the young gentlemen. 


I supposed they were going home, of course; | 
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He would have done that on Chester’s , 


KO 
OOK 


but I don’t know where they went to. It was a 
most uncomfortable walk. When we came to 
Cliff Street I expected, of course, to see the last 
of one or both of them. But no: up and down, 
through and across, from street to avenue and 
lane, I Jed, and they followed on, till we came to 
the door of the house where I lodged. Then 
they left me quick as thought—before I could 
say **Good-night” Erastus followed Howard 
around the corner. 


I was wondering a good deal what Howard 
would do next; for it didn’t seem likely that, if 
he had such feelings as I heard him say he had 
about being dependent on others, he would cool 
down all in a minute, and go at any steady work 
like studying. It wasn’t probable, I thought, 
that a young fellow who had been desperate and 
wild one day, would show himself prudent and 
tame the next. Sut all I heard or saw of him 
showed that he could be prudent. He went on 
with his school as he had before, till there came 
a long vacation; then he came into the office 
and asked Captain Gowan for work. 

I was going into the yard late one evening 
that summer, when I met Chester coming out. 
He went past me in a hurry, and didn’t speak. 
When I turned to look at him he was on a run, 

I went along the dock to look after my boat, 
when I saw a little skiff that had just put out. 
There was no mistaking the two inside in such 
a moonlight as that. he held 
the oars. The other was Honora: she sat op- 
posite him. Honora was Howard’s sister. 

If I could have done it, the Lord knows I 
would have drawn that skiff back, and sent the 
couple home by different ways—ways as far apart 
as Behring’s Straits and Terra del Fuego. I 
thought that what I saw @as the last thing that 
Mistress Gowan would be glad to see. Ifthe boy 
was on that track he might as well take an ana- 
conda and twist it round his neck. That was 
what I thought of Honora Chester—a creature 
no more like Annie Gowan, when she was a girl, 
than a pearl is like a fish-scale. I declare it 
made me mad to see how Erastus was being 
caught in the net they had made between them 
and thrown out—for they had fairly thrown it; 
when they hauled it in, by-and-by, they expect- 
ed as good fish as ever swam in the sea would 
reward them. 

That was the reason I asked the first time I 
saw him what kind of a sail he had the other 
night. 

‘* Very pleasant,” he said. It wasn’t like him 
to ask me what business that was of mine; but 
he looked vexed and troubled at my question. 
Pretty soon he turned about from the desk where 
he was reading, and said, 

‘* Howard was going along, but just as we got 


One was Erastus: 


| the boat out he remembered he had made an 
| engagement he must keep.” 
It was Erastus that called, and he did it as | 


‘* Yes,” said I; “do you want to know what 


| that was?” 


**T didn’t ask him.” 
** Perhaps he would have told you,” said 
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I. ‘*He was writing for your father till mid- 
night.” 

I thought Erastus looked surprised at that ; 
but he spoke up, very quick: 

‘Tam glad of that! You don’t like Howard, 
but father does. If he was only rich he’d have 
friends enough. It don’t make any difference 
with father, that don’t; nor with me either. 
People are welcome to like him or not, as they 
please. I’m sure he don’t care; he'll get along 
without their consent, I dare say.” 

I couldn't stand this kind of talk from him. 

‘*You’ve known me pretty well ever since 
your mother brought you down here to make 
you acquainted with the sea,” said I. 
do you think I'd bother myself for about who 
you took for your friends ?” 

‘*That’s what I don’t know.” 

** Well,” said I, ** if you don’t know, Erastus, 
it’s no matter.” 

I was going off after I said that; but he called 
to me, and said, 

*¢ Solon Armstrong, have I made you angry?” 

**Ts there any thing to be angry at?” said I. 

** Yes, I should think so; if you really care 
any thing for me.” 


“T’ve always cared for you, for your father’s | 


and mother’s sake,” said I. 

That hit him. He came up close to me, and 
looked at me in such a way I could have for- 
given him any thing. 

‘*Care for me for my own sake,” said he; 
‘only don’t abuse poor Chester.” 

‘*There’s no danger of his being abused by 
me,” said I. 

**T should think not. For his father’s sake 
you wouldn’t. You were his old friend.” 

‘*Not as I am your father’s friend, though. 
What made you call @hester poor?” 

He didn’t answer Immediately: at last he 
said, 

‘*He is poor. He has a hard life of it.” 

** Does he say so?” 

‘“*T can see it for myself.” 

**No you can’t,” said I. ‘‘ That's your great 
mistake. He hasn't a hard life of it, unless he 
makes it hard. He has as good a chance as 
ninety-nine men out of a hundred ever have. 
He’s got brains enough, and brass enough. You 
needn't think, Erastus, he'll ever stop at trifles.” 


What I meant, speaking so about the net 
along back a little, was, that I knew if Erastus 


hadn’t been urged on by somebody besides him- | 


self he wouldn’t have spent his time that sum- 
mer the way he did—getting up excursions, and 
races, and pleasure parties, and horseback rides, 
and so on. It was all in him, of course, to be 
lively, and to look for pleasure where old folks 
wouldn’t find it; but he wouldn’t have gone on 
in the way he did of his own pushing. I knew 
that well enough. I knew it better than his 
father did; for though nobody ever heard a 
word of complaint from him against Erastus, I 
know he looked at the boy sometimes and won- 
dered how it was all going to end, and wished 


“ What | 


that he would show the same liking for work 
that Howard was showing in the yard. Indeed. 
I heard him say as much one day to Mistress 
Gowan; and she answered, “It will be all right: 
we must wait.” 

Now I’m not railing, understand, against a 
young man who has his own way to make in 
the world, for trying to please his benefactor, 
and to be of use in the business his father served 
in. Howard had a perfect right to make him- 
self indispensable, if he could. But he hadn 
a right to make it appear that Erastus hat 
work, and would get rid of it on any kind oj 
pretense. 

All these things were in my mind when Eras. 
tus said, 

‘** Father thinks different from you about 
Howard, Solon. You're hard on him, Solon. 
| You don’t understand.” 
| **Be sure you do,” said I; and I couldn't 
| help adding, ‘‘ Suppose, now, you go into the 
| office a few minutes every day, as if yon was 
there for work. Your father would provide it 
| for you quick enough, if you only took an inter- 
jest, and he saw you wanted to get your hand 
lin.” 

‘*There’s no more than Howard can do,” said 
| he, speaking up very quick. ‘There it was. | 
| knew I had hit the mark right in the very cen- 
tre. 

‘* Well,” said I, ‘* suppose there isn’t 

‘*That’s good advice!” said he, after a min- 
jute. ‘Take the bread out of a fellow’s mouth! 
| Howard is in earnest about learning to do busi- 
ness of father. I can tell you I am glad enough 
| to have him !” 

What he meant was that he had been work- 
ing all along to bring this about. But he didn’t 
say so. He wouldn’t even make a confidant of 
me, if it seemed like compromising Howard. 


9) 
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One day Mistress Gowan asked me some ques- 
tions about those two young fellows: if they 





were good friends, and so on. I thought likely 
she had heard something that troubled her, for 
| there were a good many reports flying about the 
| dock-yard and in the town. I suppose Captain 
Gowan was about the only man they never 
reached. 
| I never could help speaking out exactly what 
| was in my mind to that woman. I felt that if 
| I kept back any thing she’d be sure to know it 
| the moment she looked at me; and so I said, 
| **A good deal better friends than I wish they 
| were.” 

I knew this answer was a complete one to 
her question; but I couldn’t let it end there. I 
knew she would be gone in a moment, so I made 
bold to say, 

** Mistress Gowan, wouldn’t a long journey, 
or a sea-voyage, be a good thing for Erastus ?” 

** Perhaps not now,” she answered. 

‘*Wouldn’t he be safe away from here, don’t 
you think ?” 

‘*Not if there is danger for my boy here,” 
isaid she. ‘He carries his heart along with 
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him wherever he goes, Solon. If I understand 
any thing about my boy, he has thrown himself 
into a work that God only can see as it is. I 
think he has been placed in many a cruel strait 
by it; that he has gone into some dangerous 
places he has found it difficult to get out of 
again. Pitch detiles whoever touches it. Sut 
I understand Erastus, He would have explain- 
ed some mysteries to me if he had felt at liberty 
to betray another. I am sure of one thing: 
there is nothing to be feared on account of Ho- 
nora Chester. He loves his mother so well he 
will be noble in every other love. He could 
not love her nobly.” 

But though she said all this, and believed it, 
Mistress Gowan was troubled. The mother of 
Paul the Apostle would have been troubled if 
she had seen the viper that clung to his hand 
at Melita. The barbarians who knew the an- 
imal best expected to see him falling down dead 
suddenly. 

It wasn’t long after she was speaking to me 
in this way that Erastus came to my office one 
morning when I was at work. He stood about 
there a good while very uneasy. I knew he 
wanted to say something to me in particular; 
so after a while, to help him through with it, I 
put up my tools and got on my overshoes, as if 
I was going right out. ‘Then he came up to 


the desk and looked right at me, bold as you 
please, and said : 
‘Solon, do you happen to have any money 


by you?” 

He pretended to be indifferent, ut I saw he 
was in dead earnest about it. I did happen to 
have three months’ pay in my pocket-book, and 
meant to put it in the bank that morning. I 


took out the book and laid it on the desk. At | 


that he put his hand on it. I didn’t like the 
way he did it. I'd call it grabbing in another 
fellow. But the instant he laid his hand on it 
that way he took it off again, and went and 
stood by the stove. That looked as if he had 
felt something in him he hadn’t felt before when 
he stepped back that way, and as if he had said, 
** Down, Sir!” to some animal. 

‘* What do you want, Erastus ?” said I. 

‘*T wanted to borrow a small sum of you for 
a day or two,” said he. 

If he’d asked me for my year’s salary I could 
hardly have refused him, right or wrong; so I 
said ; 

“* How much ?” 

‘* A hundred dollars is what I'd like.” 

‘You can have it,” said I. ‘‘ Of course it’s 
all right. You want it for yourself. You don’t 
waste your money.” 

‘‘Don’t you be alarmed,” said he. ‘* You 
will have it all back in a day or two. It isn’t 
going to be spent about any foolish business. 
It’s going to do a real service.” 

But in spite of what he had promised, a few 
days, and many days passed, and the money 
didn’t come. I was in no hurry, but I did feel 
disappointed. I didn’t want to think Erastus 
could fall behind that way. Besides, I didn’t 


like his style of treating me. It clear 
enough to me that if he had borrowed the mon- 
ey for himself he would have explained the bus- 
iness he had been about; but seeing he hadn't, 
and that he was bothered by not having it back 
to pay as soon as was expected, he began to 
feel toward me as if I had offended him, be- 
cause he knew, or thought, that I was wonder- 
ing what he meant by such proceedings. 

I couldn't stand this long. 

He couldn't either. For one day he said to 
me: 
** Solon, I’ve been disappointed about getting 
| you're money for you. ‘There’s a man owing 
me for it who is perfectly good, but he wants a 
few days longer. He will be ready to pay it up 
now in a very little time.” 
‘That isn’t of any consequence to me,” said 
I, ‘‘only I'd be glad to know, Erastus, that the 
same man hasn't been getting money from you 
to pay debts of honor, as he calls them, who 
| has been about that sort of business pretty act- 
ive lately, and run it into the ground.” 
His face turned the color of a live coal. 
| Then I said right out, for I couldn’t beat that 
| bush eternally, ‘‘ 1 mean Howard Chester. If 
|a man could believe him, there isn’t any end to 
the debts of honor his father must have owed. 
Now who will believe that of a man as prompt 
and prudent as Chester was? I don’t for one. 
I think it’s a cheap way of raising money to pay 
| his own debts. You’re welcome to what you've 
had of me. Ireckon I'm in your father’s debt 
for more than I can pay; so don’t you plague 
yourself about me. But if you don’t get out of 
the business you’re in, Erastus,” said I, “ you'll 
be swamped yet. And nobody can help it. I 
was asked the other day if old Chester ever 
gambled. I said no. ‘The person who asked 
me said it was mighty strange, then; he never 
saw a young man play a game like Howard 
Chester if he hadn’t been trained in such things 
from the time he could walk. But for all that 
he don’t always play a winning game.” 

Whenever I think how Erastus stood and 
listened while I spoke, my mind runs on to 
think of Him in whom Pilate found no fault at 
all—who stood and answered nothing, though 
the rulers and the great men, when they had 
accused him, got into a rage at his silence. 

Pretty soon—he had stood looking down on 
the floor—he lifted up his head and faced me. 
I saw tears in his eyes; they fell on his cheek. 

**Solon,” said he, ‘‘you ought to under- 
stand it.” 

I couldn’t answer that. I did understand. 
He was in the work of redemption, whose an- 
guish must be borne in silence by whoever un- 
dertakes it. I hadn’t another word to say. I 
knew now how his mother trusted him, and 
why. 

It was about this time, though, that I saw 
Honora Chester with a diamond ring on her 
finger. It was a ring Erastus used to wear. 

Not long after the heaviest calamity I ever 
felt fellon me. Gowan died—Captain Gowan. 
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He was the greatest man—the best man I ever 
knew or heard of. 
His death was unexpected—quite as unex- 


| say there was something I, Z had got to do for 
| him. 
he wanted. 
pected as that of Chester was. It was singular 


That he sought me. That I was the man 


When I looked down on him, dressed jy 


their fate should have been in some respects so black, in mourning for his father—for blessed 


much alike. 
straighten out his affairs before he went. There 
was no confusion, though, which strangers tak- 
ing hold of must make worse. It was seen how 
he stood by any clear eye that looked over his 
books. A great deal of his money, the best 
part of it, in fact, was invested in projects that 
were as yet not half carried out. Under a firm 
hand they would be successful ; but if there was 
any bungling any where they might just as easily 
fall into ruin. I confess I saw ruin, nothing 
else, ahead. For where was the firm, bold 
hand, the courageous will, the patience and in- 
dustry, the sagacity that was needed to prevent 
it? There was Howard Chester. Lord! it 
was dreadful to be thinking of such matters, 
and to Aave to think of them while Gowan was 
lying in his house not buried yet. 

When I heard Howard giving his directions 
to this man and that, as if he were the manager 
of every thing, when I saw him reading letters 
and answering them, taking the place of the 
Captain’s son, you may belicve it was as much 
as I was able to endure. 

I couldn't get at Erastus. He was with his 
mother. I wanted to say one word to him. 
But if the chance had been given me could I 
have said it ? 

Heaven preserve me from ever attending an- 
other funeral of one I love; but I shall never 
love another man as [ loved him—with such 
impatience to be done with the dead—such a 
distracted sense of duty that would fail, if it did 
not intrude on the grief of the living, and call on 
them to come out of the holy place into the 
market and look at these things of earth, while 
all their thoughts and desires were with the lost 
one in heaven ! 

I was walking about the dock-yard that night 
after the funeral. We were gloomy enough 
down there. All work had been pretty much 
suspended during the last three days, and at 
this hour the men had all gone home. I was 
alone, and walking up and down I was thinking 
of the business I determined to settle in the 
morning let what would come of it. 

From thinking of this duty, and what was 
likely to be the result of my undertaking it, my 
mind turned to him who was the soul, the 
mind, the will of all these works. I tried to 
think of him as entered into his rest, and how, 
if he could look back on the scene of his long 
labors, he would be likely to counsel his son. 

I had got as far as Erastus in my thinking 
when I heard some one approaching toward me, 
and when I looked I saw it was Captain Gowan’s 
son. 

He came straight on tome. He was looking 
for me—I knew that by the way he walked, 
faster and faster. When he got by my side he 
took my arm with a sort of grip that seemed to 








For there was no time for him to | Captain Gowan! standing alone there, looking 


so pale, and remembered where I saw him last, 
by his father’s open grave, striving to stand so 
firm there with his mother leaning on him — 
such a reed he looked like—I put my arms 
around him—I wanted to tell him he might use 
old Solon as a sword to fight the world with, 
while the blade could stick in the handle; but 
I couldn’t say one word. 

He was the one to speak. 
speak. 

**Solon,” said he, ‘*I have run down the 
first minute I could find to talk with you.” 
He stopped a minute, but not to see if I had 
any thing to say; and if he had waited longer I 
couldn’t have spoken a word. But it wasn’t on 
account of the pity I felt; you know how ina 
minute that feeling may be changed into awe, 
and wonder, and reverence, when some little 
stripling stands up like a hero armed with the 
sword of the Lord. That was what_I felt about 
Erastus. It was David facing Goliath over 
again—Erastus facing Duty. 

‘*There are some things,” said he, ‘that 
can’t stand still. If I should shut myself up in 
the house some things would go to ruin; the 
things, he expected, would come out complete 
and successful, just to his mind. I know father 
and mother have as much confidence in you as 
in any man alive. And I want to tell you that 
Ihave. J want to ask you, Solon, to have as 
much in me. I want you to say you can trust 
me, and act as if you did.” 

‘*T trust you, Erastus,” I said. 
I trust you.” 

**T thought if I asked it— whatever you 
thought before—you would. I came to ask it. 
That’s what I left mother for. To-morrow I 
shall tell her that if she can trust us both we 
will carry on father’s business, go through with 
his plans. Stand right where he did.” 

He was stronger than I, and braver than I, 
for I couldn’t answer a word. 

**Can we do it, Solon ?” asked he, so agitated 
that he shook just like a leaf. 

Then I said, ‘‘ We can, God helping.” 

He broke short off in the walk at that. It 
was all he wanted me to say. ‘I'll go back to 
mother,” said he. ‘‘I shall be down here by 
eight o’clock to-morrow. I know what we've 
undertaken, Solon. _ It will be done.” 


He had come to 


** God knows 


It was done. If any thing depended now on 
perfect confidence in him, his mother under- 
stood it. No boy was ever trusted as Erastus 
was. 

As she had declared to me long before it hap- 
pened—she was ready for him. 

What was the consequence? In less than 
five years the boy had got the name for business 
his father had maintained for thirty years. 
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As to Howard Chester I have little to say of I should like to give a full description of this 
him. All I wanted to write I have written. I) famous battle, but the attempt would fail for 
wanted some people, especially some women, | various reasons, one difficulty being that person- 
should know about Mistress Gowan and her son. | ally I know little about it. The newspaper 
Those beautiful Temples of the Holy Ghost. | press, with its corps of keen observers in every 
Howard staid in the office but a little while | part of the field, has given its general features 
under the new master. ‘Things turned out with | artistically, and as faithfully as is perhaps possi- 
him just as you might have expected. ble. I may be permitted, therefore, to give only 
Honora married a man and ruined him, and | my own limited and partial experiences and ob- 
her brother has been going up and down ever | servations. 
since, like Satan of old, seeking whom he may At the point where I now paused for a mo- 
devour. He has sailed on some mysterious voy- | ment, just about the central point of our army, 
ages, and if the law ever lays its hand on him | and on the east side of Antietam Creek, I saw 
the community will shudder at its revelations. | no indications of a hostile force in the fields 
That’s all I have to say. and woods opposite. Our forces were coming 
into position near me, but on the other side of 
the creek all was still. Very few missiles had 
| yet come this way; but, as I rode away, I saw 
TEDNESDAY, September 17th. Before re-| one shell burst in a group of our men, wound- 
W tiring last night I had seen my horse safe- | ing two or three severely. A house upon a 
ly stabled by my host, but, as General Sumner’s | commanding elevation was pointed out to me 
cavalry escort had bivouacked all over the prem- | as the head-quarters of General M‘Clellan, and 
ises, and as I suspected that the distinction be-| thither I at once proceeded, as the last resort 
tween meum and tuum in the matter of horse-| for the information I sought. Here was the 
flesh was somewhat neglected in the code of cav- | immense cavalry escort waiting in the rear, staff 
alry morals, I took with me to sleep a half uneasy | horses picketed by dozens around the house, 
feeling, and was awakened by it before daybreak. | while the piazza was crowded with officers seek- 
Upon going to the stable I found all right; the | ing to read with their field-glasses the history 
cavalry-men were making coffee ; and as soon as | of the battle at the right. On an elevation a 
daylight came I mustered my squad, accom-| couple of hundred yards in front, commanding 
plished my errand, breakfasted in the tent of the | a still better view, groups of officers, newspa- 
officer whom I had come to seek, and was soon | per correspondents, and citizens were assembled, 
on my way back to the division. and I at once joined them, leaving my horse for 
By this time the incessant roar of artillery, | a moment in the valley below. 
apparently a couple of miles distant on the right, It was only the usual battle panorama, and 
indicated that a battle was going forward; the | I could not distinguish a single battery, nor dis- 
dusty street of the little village was full of order- | cern the movements of a single brigade, nor see 
lies and staff officers, riding hither and thither | a single battalion of the men in gray. Smoke- 
on various duties ; every house boiled over with | clouds leaped in sudden fury from ridges crown- 
excitement, and gathered upon its stoop a knot | ed with cannon, or lay thick and dim upon the 
of half-frantic women, whose terror it was piti- | valleys, or rose lazily up over the trees; all else 
ful to behold. Of course my own thoughts were | was concealed; only the volleyed thunder was 
full of the impending conflict, of whose happy | eloquent; and no man was so stolid, of all who 
result to the good cause I could not doubt. We | now stood gazing down upon the field of death, 
certainly had forced the enemy into a dangerous | but pictured in his excited imagination a scene 
corner, and I felt sure that the music of these | with some at least of the features of the dread 
cannon was ushering in the salvation-day of the | reality. 
republic. Our victory at South Mountain had| Only a short outlook was permitted me; for 
not lost its inspiration, and there was thus every | here I had discovered that beneath that smoky 
reason for being hopeful and enthusiastic. sanopy my own division was engaged, having 
I was soon riding into the last night’s camp- | last evening been sent from the centre to the 
ing ground of our division, but the ashes of | extreme left. It was necessary to return to- 
their camp-fires were cold. Troops were, how-| ward Keadysville, turn to the left over a road 
ever, massed in the fields beyond, and thither I| which crossed the Antietam by a stone bridge, 
hastened, to be again disappointed. Presum-| and, after a two miles’ ride, I had little need to 
ing that they must have advanced still farther | inquire the way. It was now about nine o'clock, 
to the front, I rode on to find other troops | and already the ebb-tide which flows from every 
drawn up in line of battle, but these also were | battle-field had fairly set in, bearing out some 
strangers to me, and no one could give me the | stragglers, but chiefly those of our wounded, 
desired information. I was now on the battle- | whose injuries, being slight or in the upper por- 
field of Antietam, and near the front of our tion of the body, permitted them to walk slow- 
centre. | ly back toward Keadysville, having already been 
. . bandaged in the field-hospitals. Ambulances 
* From The Bivor d the - ; or, , ne 
sities Glass ox Puasiots fr leeetont, by Oatase®. | bringing off the more desperately wounded, or 
Noyes, Captain United States Volunteers. Just published | Teturning for fresh freights of agony ; pale-faced 
by Harper and Brothers. {men looking up at me from the grassy wayside 
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where they had ponte’ to rest; a captain of | 


our old brigade smilingly holding up both arms | up the road, at least a mile, wi‘ 
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| aur fields above us into a thick grove farther 


great slaugh- 


bandaged and bleeding, and assuring me that | ter, had been compelled to fall back by the out. 
we were doing well on the right—such are some | numbering force which the enemy, whose centre 
of the pictures left in my memory by that morn-| and right were left unattacked during all thes, 


ing’s ride. 


And still, as I hastened on, the roar of the | it. 


artillery and infantry grew more terrible, and I 


was soon passing a hospital sheltered in a low- 


lying valley on the verge of the battle-field. 
Farm -houses, barns, outhouses, all were ten- 
‘anted, and still the stretcher-bearers bronght in 
from the front a constantly fresh addition. I 
had no time to-day to visit this hospital, but, 


as I rode past the barn, a collection of ampu- | 


tated limbs lying outside the door attested the 
hurried and wholesale character of the work 
going on within. At any other time such a 
sight would have shocked me, but to-day 
came in naturally as part of the scene. 

For now the ghastly procession of the wound- 


ed—some tottering along unsupported, some | 


leaning upon their comrades, some borne upon 
stretchers, some carried in the arms of their 
friends, every step an agony—passed me almost 
continuously; full five hundred mangled and 


bleeding men, some of them with hardly life | 


enough in them to reach the hospital. There 
were sights that day whose sad horrors can 
never be forgotten, too sad and horrible for | 
any description here. 
bloody avenue I must pass forward to the bat- | 
tle. It was no time to grow sick and faint, for | 
into that hell of smoke and battle-din, out of | 
which come these bleeding braves, I must en- 
ter, come what, come may. Let me admit that 
it was a terrible morning’s ride. 


I was now on the Hagerstown turnpike, across | 


which cavalry were drawn up with drawn sabres 
to prevent the egress of stragglers from the bat- 
tle-field. And now in what part of that awful 
hurly-burly of cloud and noise just ahead is my 
division? The es avalry-men were ignorant; 


push on, and trust to fortune. As I rode down 
the turnpike, I passed under a hilly crest to its 
left, upon which a battery was posted, now hurl- 
ing shot and shell over my head at a rebel bat- 
tery opposite. On my right I saw troops drawn 
up in line of battle; on my left I soon met oth- 
er troops drawn up in a grove near the road; 
but still I heard nothing of my division, except 
that it was somewhere in front. And now I 
was passing between spots desperately fought 
over already this morning, when over the fields, 
or in the road just ahead, I was astonished to 
see some of our troops apparently falling back, 
and soon also I discovered the general. 

We were now in rather too hot a place for 
the exchange of courtesies, but I saw at a glance 
that I had come at an inauspicious moment, 
and a word or two of hurried explanation told 
me the whole stery. I had arrived just at the 
period when, General Hooker having been driv- 
en fainting with his wound from the field, our 
right wing, which had driven the enemy through 


And it was through this | 


| morning hours, was able to concentrate against 
The bravest fighting could not withstand 
such fearful odds, especially as our old opponent, 
Stonewall Jackson, had sheltered his reserves 
behind rocky ledges waist-high, and wonderful. 
ly adapted for defense, had deepened natura] 
depressions into rifle-pits, had laid up long lines 
of fence-rail breast-works, and so was all ready 
for a formidable resistance. r 
Our old brigade retained the position in which 
it was first posted in support of artillery, but the 
other brigades were falling back to a new posi- 
tion in excellent order, and the general and staff 
were overseeing the movement. A bitter disap- 
pointment all this to me, but how much worse 
| to the men who had moved through such a storm 
of leaden rain up this turnpike, through yon- 
der corn-field, close up to the rocky citadel— 
‘*slaughter-pen,” as a friend designated it— 
where the rebels from behind stone bulwarks 
shot down our exposed ranks. But, though the 
anxious strain still rested on their features, there 
| was not even a shadow of despair, and nowhere 
| was there a single symptom of panic among our 
officers or men. 
| The division was soon halted, and drawn up 
in line of battle on both sides the Hagerstown 
| turnpike ; but the enemy did not follow up his 
temporary advantage, and the infantry fighting 
|at this point was over. The artillery on both 
sides still filled the air with shot and shell, but 
not long after this ceased also; the general and 
| staff dismounted, our horses were tethered on 
the west of the road, and there was a little rest. 
It was now about 10 a.m., and the right wing 
had been engaged since daybreak. The enemy, 
| having overpowered our attack in this direction, 








; | was now able to give his undivided attention to 
none of the wounded could tell me; I must} 


his centre and right wing, which were to be at- 
tacked in turn later in the day. 

After a brief interval under the trees, an or- 
derly brought orders from General Meade, now 
in command of our corps since General Hooker’s 
wound, to march the division on the east side 
of the turnpike, near our present locality, where 
we formed in line of battle behind several bat- 
teries, and the men were ordered to lie down on 
their arms. The woods and fields in front of 
this key-point of the right wing were now voice- 
less and still; not a grayback could be seen; 
not a battery saluted us; the scene of the late 
encounter seemed quiet and deserted. Thirty 
cannon of various calibre were silently looking 
toward the foe ; grimly behind their pieces stood 
the gunners, peering out over field and wood, 
eager to get sight of the enemy. At any attempt 
to plant a rebel battery, any demonstration of 
rebel infantry, any symptom of advance, some 
of them took sight, and sent a shot or shell 
shrieking among the trees. One of these bat- 
teries of our division is well worth visiting; it 
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has lost this day thirty-eight officers and men 
killed and wounded, and twenty-eight horses ; 
but here it is now posted, every gun brought 
safely out of the fight, the ranks of its heroic 
‘anners now recruited by infantry volunteers. 
If one half be true which the staff tell me as we 
stand around this battery, hundreds of rebels 
must have fallen this day before the hurricane 
f grape and canister poured in a critical mo- 
ment right into the face of the enemy from these 
vide-mouthed Napoleon guns, 

Seated on this little summit, I listened to the 
leeply interesting recital of the events which 
oceurred befofe I reached the field. How two 
of our staff appeased their hunger by a hoe-cake 
taken from the haversack of a dead rebel soldier ; 
how one general of our division, at a doubtful 
moment, leaped toward a battery, ordered in 
double charges of grape and canister, and per- 
sonally sighted the pieces into the enemy’s 
teeth ; how another general, not of our division, 
left his brigade to advance without him; how 
the horses of three of our orderlies were killed 
by a bursting shell as they rode behind the gen- 
eral, and yet no one was hurt seriously ; how up 
to the last moment all was going well, when, 
just as our boys were pushing into some woods, 
leaving the corn-field behind them full of rebel 
dead and wounded, they found themselves con- 
fronted with fresh troops, fully fortified, who 
swept them with volleys so terrible that a re- 
treat was unavoidable—these and the thousand 
and one little personal incidents, only uttered 
into friendly ears, greatly interested me, though 
of course there was in my own mind a natural 
feeling of regret that I had lost all these new 
xperiences. 

But little did any of us imagine that for us 
the battle of Antietam was nearly over; this 
seemed to be only the first act of the tragedy, 
and every moment might lift the curtain for a 
new scene. On our left, toward the centre of 
our main line, the din of battle had long been 
heard, and ever and anon one or more of our 
own cannon in front spoke out its thunder. As 
an attack on our position was momentarily ex- 
pected, one or the other of the staff was con- 
stantly engaged in sweeping with a glass the 
presumed locality of the enemy. Meantime our 
infantry rested on the ground in long lines— 
thin, broken ranks at best, giving one a pang at 
the heart to see how small were some of the regi- 
ments now gathered about the torn and bullet- 
riddled colors. On our right were the Pennsyl- 
vania Reserves, and other troops were gradually 
posted behind us to aid in resisting the expected 
attack, each brigade in turn stacking arms and 
then lying down. 

Thus every moment was a moment of ex- 
pectation; of anxiety as to the result of the 
battle in the centre, and later in the day on our 
extreme left; of the suppressed excitement of 
men liable at any moment to be called into bat- 
tle, and yet of practical rest and idleness. I 
passed much of the time out among the bat- 
teries, whence we had a good view of the woods 





in which the enemy might lie concealed until 
the moment of attack, and of the corn-field, 
which afforded admirable covert for infantry. 
At times we saw little squads of men at the 
dge of the woods—rebel pickets, or persons 
curious like ourselves. A horseman on a white 
horse showed himself several times on a slight 
elevation beyond the corn-field, and we chris- 
tened him Stonewall Jackson. I found that a 
powerful imagination helps out a picture won- 
derfully, for several times I was assured by 
others that large bodies of rebels could be seen 

masse at the edge of the woods, while the 
glass gave me a view of nothing but trees. 

During the day we were able to get up a 
wagon or two with provisions, which the regi- 
mental quarter-masters distributed among the 
men. I was walking down the lines, when a 
regimental captain thus accosted me, holding 
up a great piece of pork on his sword: ‘* Look 
here, captain, this is the allowance of pork for 
my company, and I shall have to eat it all, for 
I am the only one left.” I paused to inquire 
about it, and found it was even so; no com- 
missioned or non-commissioned officer, no pri- 
vate, not even a drummer-boy remained to him. 
Wetalk with sadness about the decimated ranks 
of a regiment or company; here was a company 
simply annihilated by sickness, wounds, and 
death. 

During the day some of our boys brought in 
from the adjacent fields the dead bodies of some 
of their comrades, and buried them in the rear 
of our little elevation, placing at their heads 
strips of cracker-box-covers, with the name and 
regiment of the deceased in pencil. Horses 
were lying all about us just where they were 
killed, for over this spot the battle had at one 
time fiercely raged. Hour after hour of inac- 
tion slipped away, while the battle-field on our 
left was fought over fiercely, terribly, with a 
stubborn desperation on both sides rarely ex- 
hibited since the world began. For the truth 
of this statement I may safely appeal to the 
statistician when the records of this day’s work 
are made up, and the lists of dead and wounded 
are completed, or to any one who may visit 
with me two days hence the field of battle and 
witness the fearful result. 

Sometimes it seemed as if the fighting had 
drawn so near to us that it must be in the next 
wood, and that our turn must soon come, and 
then the din of battle would move off to the left, 
leaving us quiet as before. Of course rumor 
had full swing on such a day as this; victory, 
defeat, large Union reinforcements, the repulse 
of our left wing, the death of several of our 
prominent generals, the taking of several thou- 
sand prisoners, all were in turn buzzed through 
the ranks, and relieved somewhat the tedious 
waiting of this long day. About 4 p.w. Gen- 
eral M‘Clellan, with his staff, rode along our 
lines, and was greeted ‘with much enthusiasm 
by the troops. We had now learned that our 
centre and left had been partially successful, 
the enemy having been driven back with much 
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loss, though still holding firmly their new posi-| desperately wounded and unable to stir, wit) 


tion. 

One of our orderlies brought us about this | 
time from a neighboring farm-house a loaf of 
bread, with a modicum of butter ingeniously | 
stored in a hole cut in the loaf, and we sat down 
to enjoy it, with a cup of coffee, for the men had | 
been permitted to light fires and cook their ra- 
tions. We began to think that the fighting for | 
the day was over. But about 5 p.m., sudden as 
lightning out of a clear sky swept over us another 
tornado of rebel wrath, and the shot and shell | 
began to strike and burst over and about us in 
all directions. In an instant we were in the | 
saddle ; but before we were fairly mounted our 
thirty guns, which had been impatiently await- | 
ing this opportunity for hours, swept woods and | 
corn-field with a deluge of shot and shell. Nev- 
er before had I known how tremendous may be 
the roar of mingled artillery. ‘Thirty guns, each 
discharged as fast as the men could load! they 
actually shook the hill; nay, the concussion 
seemed enough to shake the planet. 

As the rebel projectiles were supposed to be 
introductory to an infantry attack, the troops in 
front were notified to be ready, while those in 
rear fell in, took arms, advanced closer to, the 
crest of the hill, and also lay down, prepared 
for action at a moment's notice. The Reserves 
still remained as before, except that each com- 
mander was getting his men into thorough prep- 
aration ; every wagon went off at full gallop; | 
the right wing was all ready ; and now we sat 
on our horses, looking earnestly down to see 
what was to be the next move. General Meade, 
who succeeded to the command of our corps aft- 
er General Hooker was wounded, rode up to the 
crest where we were stationed, and reconnoitred 
the position of the enemy’s batteries as coolly as 
if at a review. Already decorated with a bullet- 
hole in his cap as a trophy of to-day’s battle, his 
almost nonchalant manner, and the quiet way 
in which, amidst the tornado of rebel wrath, he 
gave his orders to make ready for the storm, 
greatly impressed me. I saw the shot strike so 
close to our men as to fling the dust apparently 
over them; for perhaps ten minutes the enemy 
kept up a lively cannonade, but not a man was, to 
my knowledge, killed or wounded. This artil- 
lery firing at long range is terrible to hear, but 
is rarely fatal. 

From some prisoners afterward captured we | 
learned that it had been the intention of the | 
enemy to attack with infantry, General Jackson’s 


| 








favorite time for flinging himself upon us seem- 
ing to be just before sunset. If this was his in- | 
tention, the awful fire of our batteries must have | 
admonished him of our thorough state of prep- | 
aration, for in a brief period his batteries ceased 
to play, and our own thirty guns were silent | 
also. | 
During a visit to one of our hospitals I heard 
from the lips of a German, who was severely | 
wounded in to-day’s battle, a thrilling account | 
of his personal experiences during this ten min- 
utes’ cannonading. He was lying under a tree, | 


several other Union soldiers and a number of 
rebels, all in the same condition, in the woods. 
where some of the hardest fighting had been, 
and through which now crashed our shot and 
shell. The ground had been taken from th 
enemy and occupied by our troops early in the 
day, but was retaken. by the rebels, so that 
wounded men in blue and gray lay indiscrim. 
inately together. He suffered little pain, bu: 
was tortured with thirst, relieved from time t 
time by some generous Southerner, who, in 
passing, shared with him the contents of his 
canteen. When, however, the Shot and shell 
from our own batteries, in this five o’clock duel, 
began to shriek among the trees, killing some 
of our own wounded men, he described his sensa- 
tions as truly horrible. Unable to move, plant- 
ed by his wound just there, with these death- 
messengers crashing, bursting, striking some- 
times within ten feet of him, what languag: 
could paint a scene so terrible! All that night, 
all the next day, and the next night also, he re- 
mained untended, only to be taken up at last 
when the enemy had retired and our own troops 
occupied the field. When I talked with him 
he was lying under a shelter-tent, outside a gar- 
den, every part of which was filled with the 
shelter-tent bedrooms of wounded rebels, wait- 
ing until his wound was sufliciently healed to 
enable him to be moved into the house. He 
told me that the surgeon had promised to save 
his leg, and added, in his broken way, a fervent 
hope that he might have one shot more at the 
enemy. 

With this cannonading ended the fighting of 
the right wing for the day. The men were now 
permitted to bring in bundles of straw from the 
neighboring farms, with which they made them- 
selves beds, and lay down in line of battle; the 
tired gunners made themselves similarly com- 
fortable alongside their guns; pickets stood, 
with eye and ear open, close to the rebel lines, 
ready to give instant warning should a night-at- 
tack be attempted; and hardly had the dark- 
ness descended on hill and wood before we had 
also lain down on beds of corn-shooks and straw, 
pulled our blankets over us, and all was still. 
No one removed even his sword; our horses 
stood saddled and ready for instant use at the 
fence near by; all felt the importance of get- 
ting as much rest as possible while rest was per- 
mitted us. 

There was no tree over our heads to shut out 


| the stars, and as I lay looking up at these orbs 


moving so calmly on their appointed way, I felt, 
as never so strongly before, how utterly absurd 
in the face of high Heaven is this whole game 
of war, relieved only from contempt and ridi- 
cule by its tragic accompaniments, and by the 
sublime illustrations of man’s nobler qualities 
incidentally called forth in its service. Sent to 
occupy this little planet, one among ten thou- 
sand worlds revolving through infinite space, 
how worse than foolish these mighty efforts to 
make our tenancy unhappy or to drive each 
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other out of it. Within a space of four square | 
miles lay two hundred thousand men, some stiff | 
and stark, looking with visionless eyes up into 
the pitying heavens; some tossing on the beds 
of the hospital, or lying maimed and bleeding 
under the trees; some hugging in their sleep 
the deadly weapon with which, to-morrow, they 
may renew the work of death. 


IN MEMORIAM :—F. B. C. 
Ay! Leave the Stripes and Stars 
Above him, with the precious cap and sash ; 
The mute mementos of the battle-crash, 

And of a hero’s scars. 





Rest, gallant soldier, rest! 
Ennobled e’en in dying: Christ’s true knight 
Is now a king, in royal glory bright, 

With ‘** Victor’ on his crest. 


And yet—God giveth sleep: 
No earthly victor’s laurels ever shed 
A glory like the halo round his head. 
Ye loved him—should you weep? 
Say ye, “His life is lost; 
Our home’s sweet comfort, and our crown of 
hope ?” 
Nay, friends! His life has now a grander scope, 
A living holocaust 
To God, and Truth, and Right. 
t aye hath been; and if the gleaming coal 
On God’s own altar hath upborne the soul 
In fiery chariot bright, 
*Mid battle roar and strife; 
If to the fearless soldier, God’s release 
Came swiftly with the seal of perfect peace 
Upon his earthly life, 
Ay, though it sorely crush 
The hearts that clung to him—poor hearts that 
ache, 


With yearning sense of loss—oh, for his sake | 


Each wail of anguish hush! 
And yet, ye well may weep, 
As those who mourned the holy martyr erst, 
On whose glad eyes Heaven's waiting glories 
burst, 
Before ‘‘he fell asleep.” 


A hero-heart is still, 
And eyes are sealed ; and loving lips are mute, 
Which bore on earth the Spirit’s golden fruit. 
But peace! It was God’s will. 


And for our precious land— 
The land he loved, and died for in her need. 
The blood of heroes is the country’s seed. 
As he stood, let us stand. 


The Lord of hosts doth reign. 
He crowned your soldier, ‘‘ dying at his guns.” 
Oh be the nation worthy of such sons— 
The noble-hearted slain! 


And so we sadly lay, 
Yet not all sadly, though with tearful eyes, 
A little nameless flower where he lies, 


FIVE YEARS. 

¢ poe were four of us, all girls: Kate, Liz, 

_ Marian, and Lucy. I was Kate, and the 
eldest, and at this time eighteen. Then came 
the others, as I have placed them, with two 
years between each. . 

Our parents dying when we were very young, 
Grandmother Peyton, my father’s mother, had 
given us a home. Her own means were slen- 


| der, and my father left but a trifle for us. But 


she was an energetic woman, wise and shrewd 


‘ . 
in her calculations, and under her management 


we were well educated, and comfortably if not 


| luxuriously cared for in other directions. 


It was a large old house that we lived in, the 
oldest in Exham, known as “the old Gaylord 
House”’—-Gaylord being the family name of my 
grandmother. It was a quaint, rambling struc- 
ture built of brick, which in all these many years 
and the house had been standing above a 
century —had never received a coat of paint, 
and certainly for the last half of the century it 
had sustained few repairs. ‘The windows were 
high and narrow, the rooms wainscoted with 
oak or walnut, and part of the floors were laid 
in Flemish tiles, while the mantle-pieces were 
so tall that I could scarcely reach the shelves 
even after Iwas fully grown. These, too, were 
done in tiles—a dull gray and white pottery, 
whose designs were impossible saints, or un- 
graceful, Holland figures, with fat, stolid faces 
and ample skirts. ‘The furniture harmonized 
with this ancient workmanship. Straight high- 
backed chairs, covered with dark worn leather, 
and studded with clumsy brass-nails. Tables 
black with age, and faded red damask hangings 
at the parlor windows, and depending from the 
four high posts of the great bed in the guest- 
chamber. 

It was quite as much a matter of taste as of 
economy that caused my grandmother to keep 
on in this ancient way without change. She 
had such respect for the past, and disdained the 
fashions of the present day so strongly, that I 
have often marveled that she allowed us to be- 
come instructed in many of the branches which 
were unknown in her time. However she was 
a shrewd woman, and possibly had recognized 
the truth that it is not wise to put yourself at 
odds with the age in which you live. At all 
events she did not permit us to be ignorant of 
whatever was suited to us that the time had to 
teach. She even allowed me to have a piano 
in place of the old harpsichord, because I early 
evinced a fondness and aptitude for music. But 
it was placed in a far-away room which we girls 
used for a sort of study and library, and she 
never asked me to play for her, though she 
knew that I was said to be remarkably proficient. 
Sometimes of nights, though, I would hear a 
faint quavering cluster of chords, which to my 
ear had a cracked stringy sound, and with it 
& quavering voice would ascend and wander 
through the house like a wail from the past. It 








And gently steal away. 
Vor. XXVIL—No. 160.—M 


yas my grandmother at her harpsichord. Thus 
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all innovation by stanchest fidelity to her time 

When I look back upon this old house, with 
its great space, its sweet neglected garden, where 
I strayed and studied—the life so free from care, 
so peaceful if monotonous—the vision seems Ar- 
cadian and full of seréne beauty. Yet those 
were not happy days to me, and I recognize to 
the full the causes of my discontent as well at 
this moment as I did when they were fresh and 
poignant. 

With all the care, the strict and watchful 
scrutiny which was given to our needs and com- 
fort, I soon felt that it was more the result of 
conscientious motives of duty than of love and 
interest. My grandmother was a just woman, 
not an affectionate one. Proud also, with a 
pride that never made boasts, she must educate 
those who bore the name of Peyton in a man- 
ner befitting their race. She was not hard, but 
cold and ambitious, with the keen scheming 
brain of a man, not the heart of a woman. If 
one of us had been a boy her ambition might 
have had room to expend itself, and doubtless 
her nature would have been more genial in its 
reaction. 
upon herself, as it were, in a lonely, severe, and 
silent way, which sensibly affected the atmos- 
phere of the house, and hindered us then from 
recognizing how really self-sacrificing she was 
to us. For by taking the charge of four chil- 
dren she had been obliged to forego all the lux- 
uries of her former life. Yet we were never re- 
minded of this in that querulous, half-taunting 


manner which many people indulge themselves in. | 


But very early we were taught the value of 
money, not in a sordid, vulgar way, but in an 
exact, practical method of ‘‘ account-keeping.” 
Almost the first thing I remember after coming 
to my grandmother's house was the possession 
of a little book in the form of a diary, wherein I 
was taught to put down every item of clothing 
which was purchased for me, from a gown to a 
shoe-string. In this manner it was that I learn- 
ed the various prices of different qualities of 
fabrics, and very soon found that it was a mat- 
ter of necessity that I should have only the sim- 
plest and cheapest. Then, too, I often was re- 
quired to assigt my grandmother in making up 
her weekly household accounts, so that I realized 
also how much my daily bread and butter cost. 
And often, in contemplating a purchase, I have 
heard her compare and calculate some slight 
difference of pennies, in her calm grave way, 
which impressed me forcibly even then. For 
when this begun I was only ten years old, and 
with the morbid perception of an imaginative 
nature I saw too that it was not meanness that 
caused my grandmother to take this course with 


she made a protest, as it were, to herself against 


. | that? such a young one.” 


us. But I did not quite understand it until one | 
day Judith, our one servant—a woman who had | 


grown middle-aged in my grandmother's service, 
and so was more familiar with her than any one 
—said, in a low tone, in my presence, as she | 


|on with my little line of figures—wiser than 


| milk, 


‘*What’s the good, Mis’ Peyton, o’ her dojy’ 


Her mistress answered in a louder key, cool 
and tranquil, 

‘* Because we are poor, Judith; and unless 
she marries prosperously her means will be yery 
narrow, and it is my duty to teach her how to 
meet her lot.” 

Judith went on dusting her china, and I went 


A 





was ten minutes before. But though I un- 


| derstood this explanation, and pondered upon 


it in my precocious way, I did not understand 
until long after what Judith meant that night, 
When I asked her for a bun with my glass of 
she gave me two large ones, mumbling 
out as she did so, ‘‘ Yes, for the Lord's sake, 
eat without counting’em up. It'll choke if you 
do, Wag long.’ 

No, I did not understand good old Judith until 
line after—years after; then it came to me. 
Judith was wise in her way; but it was a heart 
knowledge, so went deeper than that of her mis 
tress. She foresaw with her finer instinct of 


| tenderness how this constant weighing, and 
But, pent up, with no outlet, she fed | 


measuring, and counting of costs at every turn, 
would be likely to appall a child’s immature 
mind with the weary cost of outward life ; 
in ‘*counting ’em up,” it would come to 
‘fore long.” It came soon enough. 

I went through my childhood with a vague 
sense of anxiety; a boding fear that some mis- 
take, or miscalculation, would condemn us to 
penury. Somewhere continually lurked the 
shadow of possible want. . As I grew into girl- 
hood I became influenced by other 
but I did not lose my shadow. It affected me 
differently, however, than in earlier days. As 
my physique matured, and my mind expanded, 
my warm and vehement temper made me im- 
patient of this constant care. 

I well remember the prophetic words which I 
uttered out of this impatience on my eighteenth 
birthday. I had been invited to my first grand 
party, and my grandmother had accepted the 
invitation for me. Glad at first, I was heartily 
sorry in the three days of preparation, so griev- 
ously disappointed was I in the matter of dress, 
and so worried by the close calculation, and cut- 
ting off of home articles, by the necessary gloves 
and slippers. I had counted on a new gown of 
white muslin with pink sprigs, like that of my 
most intimate friend, Ann Carew. But no, my 
fate was decided by the higher power at home. 

‘*T can not afford a new gown for you, Kate ; 
but we will have Miss Brown to make over my 
green brocade.” 

‘¢Oh, grandmother, I shall look so odd.” 

“You will look well-dressed, if that be odd,” 
returned Madame Peyton, in her coolest man- 
ner. 

It was an odd dress for a girl of eighteen, es- 
pecially at that time when these youthful mate- 
|rials were in vogue. But when I stood before 


how, 
‘ choke 


emotions, 


glanced from the chien she was dusting to the | the glass, and saw the brilliant contrast of the 


little book I was poring over, 





shining sea-green folds, finished and softened 














by some wonderful old lace, to my fair complex- 
jon and light hair, I was half converted to my 
grandmother’s opinion. I know now that she 
was right, and that I must have looked very 
quaintly pretty with all those shimmering satiny 
folds, and rich lace, and old-fashioned pearls. 
3ut my heart was sore with these three days, 
and I burst out to Liz as I went down the 
stairs after Madame Peyton had given her final 


admonitions of care and caution about my | 


finery : 

“Liz, Lam going to marry myself away from 
this everlasting wear and tear of economy as 
soon as ever I can.” 

“Do, do, and let me be carried away with 
you, Kate ;” and Liz laughed with gay fun. 

That night I was standing behind a great 
calla with one of the Exham youths, who was 
talking boyish admiration to me, when I heard 
some one say: 

‘*Mrs. Deerham, I want you to present me 
to that little water-nymph I saw a few moments 
since.” 

“Who?” 

‘“¢ A little thing in sea-green, with white foam 
for lace, and real ocean pearls.” 

“Oh,” and a laugh: ‘it is Kate Peyton!” 

Johnny Carew, who overheard as well as I, 
gave a contemptuous ‘* Bah!’’ and then said: 

**Tt’s that old Chinaman, Ayre, as yellow as 
a guinea, Kate.” 

I made him explain, and found he meant a 
gentleman who had been doing business in Can- 
ton ‘‘for the last hundred years, Kate ;” that 
accounting for the ‘‘ yellow as a guinea.” 

Johnny’s story was not flattering, and we 
hid ourselves away behind the tall calla, and 
laughed in great glee at the idea of eluding the 
old yellow Chinaman; when I was suddenly 
seized upon with the words: 

‘* Well, Kate, I have found you at last. Ah, 
Johnny Carew, you are a very selfish boy ;” 
shaking a splendid fan at him. Then: 

“Mr. Ayre, Kate; Miss Peyton, Mr. Ayre ;” 
and I straightway found myself standing with 
the Chinaman. 

A little disturbed and confused, I didn’t raise 
my eyes at first, but stood listening to the gen- 
tleman’s voice, as he talked in a smooth, quiet 
way, easy commonplaces that put me at ease, 
so that presently I looked up. I saw a thin 
dark face, darkly bearded, which seemed old to 
me, accustomed to beardless boys like young 
Carew and the Deerhams. 

At first I was impatient, and wanted to get 
away to the gay chattering set across the room; 
but by-and-by I grew interested and at last 
amused by my companion’s conversation, and I 
plied him with questions about China and the 
Chinese, which he answered greatly to my satis- 
faction, giving picturesque description of the 
strange, Oriental life, which pleased my vivid 
imagination with warm tropic tints. 

I had been listening in a rapt, eager way, 
when once, as he paused, I said, 

** Ah, how I should like to go there!” 
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**Should you?” And he looked at me, his 
eyes meeting mine with a curious intentness, 
which I thought odd then, and did not at a 
understand. 

When he bade me good-night he said tox 
** Will you give my.compliments to your grand- 
mother, and say to her that I shall do myself th 
honor of paying them in person to-morrow ?” 

‘** So he knows grandmother,” was my thought 

Liz sat up in bed, with wide, bright eyes, as I 
}entered our chamber a little while after, and 
| asked, laughing, 
| ** Well, did you find him, Kate?” 

I had forgotten. 

** Found who, Liz?” I asked. 

‘* Why the prince who is to carry you away.” 
I laughed merrier than she as I answered, 
‘*He’s turned out a yellow old Chinaman, 

| Liz.” Whereat I told her all about Johnny 
Carew and the shield of the calla, which ended 
in being overcome by the Chinaman. 

‘* He’s the prince in disguise ; see if he isn’t,’ 
she commented as I ended. 

And she persisted in it, in a half mocking 
half serious manner, as he followed up his first 
|eall by others of greater length—calls that I 
never flattered myself by appropriating, for they 
seemed more a renewal of some past acquaint- 
ance with my grandmother than any thing els¢ 
But I enjoyed them, for he had fine conversa- 
tional powers, and treated us to bits of travel, 
racy incident, or humorous and caustic com- 
ment, which often made me feel a wild sparkle 
of gayety and wit, that sometimes flowed out 
even in Madame Peyton’s dignified presence. 
But it was the easy enjoyment which a child 
feels in the presence of an indulgent senior. 
What, he my prince! I laughed merrier than 
ever at Liz after I had seen him by daylight 
Dark and thin in the gay blaze of Mrs. Deer- 
ham’s parlors, by daylight he was hollow-eyed 
and sallow. Johnny Carew’s veritable China- 

man. 

** But you'll marry him, you'll marry him!’ 
pronounced whimsical Liz in her droll way 
and I laughed at the joke, and was utterly 
amazed one day when I was summoned into 
Madame Peyton's chamber to receive the follow- 
ing communication : 

‘*Kate, Mr. Ayre has been speaking to me 
about you; he wishes to make you his wife.” 

“Me!” I ejaculated in astonishment: ‘‘how 
absurd !”’ 

Madame Peyton looked up tranquilly from 
her darning; said she didn’t see the absurdity ; 
Mr. Ayre was only thirty-six, a gentleman, and 
a man of fortune. She considered it a fine 
thing for me; much finer than, in all probabil- 
ity, ever would fall to my lot again. 

I can never tell what words she employed to 
so influence my mind; but I know that, before 
I left her, all of my old childish terrors and 
boding anxieties had returned in full force. I 
someway felt myself an ungrateful burden upon 
her slender means. The world looked very 

wide and dreary, with not an inch of room for 
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any little lonely wanderer. I pitied my: self with | 
an aching sense of sympathy. I pitied my sis- | 
ters. And Liz, Liz, who pined for freedom, 
who hated her dependence, I might do so much | 
for her! 

All these wild emotions while Madame Pey- | 
ton closed over the gap in her stocking with her 
skillful stitches, perfectly unaware of the train | 
of thought she had aroused in her plain state- | 
ments of circumstances. And let me do her 
the justice to say that she did not seek to bias | 
my mind by warping it into the condition it was 
thenin. In her cold, calm way she had merely 
shown me my chances in life as a matter of | 
duty. It was a truth, and I should be made 
acquainted with it. If I had told her she could 
never have eae a the agitation and mis- | 
ery I felt. I did tot tell her; but at the ex- | 
piration of half an hour I abruptly sealed my 
fate by accepting the proposals she had laid be- 
fore me. 

I certainly had great faith in my grandmo- | 
ther’s judgments. Thus, though I tried to re 
pel and disbelieve those judgments, I still, i 
spite of every thing, supposed them sniewttshie. 
It was in this way that she colored my thoughts | 
to something the hue of her own in her social | 
opinions. 

She had a cold, hard system of talk about peo- 
ple in the world which utterly precluded the 
idea of disinterested or romantic love. Mar- 
riage she held as a matter of state and estate. 
The persons with whom we associated did not | 
tend to remove these ideas. They were old 
families, tinctured with old aristocratic notions ; 
so that every where, in the actual life that I turn- | 
ed, I saw the opinions of my grandmother con- | 
firmed. 

In the midst of this I lived two lives—the 
ideal and the real; and I candidly believed them 
to be as the words express—the ideal and the 
real; and thus early came the habit of cynical 
thought, born of the bitterness of this melan- 
choly frame of mind. Reading Shelley and 
Keats and Tennyson, I wrapt myself in dreams, | 
which I supposed utterly fallacious in other mo- | 
ments. Lovely suggestions of a state of life as | 
impossible as it was charming. What saved me) 
from entire disregard of every thing save the | 
present pleasure with such cynicism, I can nev- | 
er understand ; but faithless of romance in the | 
real as I was, I yet shrank at first, as we shrink 
from something that seems unnatural, from the 
proposed union with Mr. Ayre. If the suitor | 
had been Tom Deerham or Johnny Carew— | 
though I was not the least in love with either 
of these two young fellows—I should have con- 
sidered it a very proper thing. There would 
have come to my mind no shock of strange sur- 
prise; for they were young like myself. But 
this Mr. Ayre seemed to me to belong to my 
grandmother’s day, with his wise talk of poli- | 
tics, of the federations of the world, and things, 
to me, abstruse and ancient. 

I remember with what a chill feeling of fright | 
I went down into the parlor to receive him the | 


| thought. 
| lation, and when he 
| kissed my hand in a main grave way, as a 


night after my gredaidints communication, 
He was standing facing a window looking out 
| into the garden as I pushed open the door, but 
at the sound of my footsteps he turned quickly, 
and coming forward, put out his hand with the 
words : 

‘*Kate, I should have spoken to you first, but 
I knew your grandmother’s old prejudices; you 
will forgive me?” with soft accents of question. 
ing, and meeting my eyes with a glance of kind- 
ness. 

He was so exactly like himself upon other oc. 
casions that my fright broke away, and I smiled. 
Presently I was talking with him in the same 
easy, unthinking manner that had been my way 
during all these past visits that I had appropri- 
| ated to Madame Peyton. 

‘*He was not so very dreadful as a suitor,” I 
Indeed he scarcely spoke of our re- 
parted from me he just 


matter of course. 

As time went on he gradually evinced more 
| tenderness, or, I should say, more ardor, though 
he was never very demonstrative. It was evinced 
by a little closer attention, a word, or smile, or 
a lingering hand-clasp. One night there were 
a few guests in the parlor, and he had been min- 
gling in with the conversation as usual, while I 
sat apart; for they were all older people than I, 
and I was interested in watching the proceed- 
ings of my bird Dick, that I had let out of his 
cage, as I was often in the habit of doing, to air 
his wings in the honey-suckle of the piazza. 
Leaning my head out of the window, for it was 
a warm May-day, I began to speculate upon 
the voices inside. Suddenly I became aware 


| that Mr. Ayre had ceased speaking, that he had 


not been speaking for some time. I turned my 
head quickly to look at him, and caught a glance 
that I felt at once had been a gaze, absorbed and 
intense. I started at his expression, and imme- 


| diately thought of a line I had met with some- 


where : 
“IIe looked at her as a lover can." 


Was that what he meant? I vaguely thought. 


| Did he love me like that? He, that thin, dark, 


oldish man? My dreams, born of Shelley and 
| Keats, came thronging up. Could it be possible 
| that this ideal love was to be found ? but then— 
‘*He looked at her as a lover can.” I could 
not look at him as a lover: I shuddered. The 
May wind had suddenly grown chilly. By the 
time I had come to this point, only a moment 

or so in the whole time, he crossed over and be- 
gan talking about Dick. His quiet, simple air 
reassured me, for I was strangely disturbed or 
‘confused. In the constant occupation that fol- 
lowed, I forgot my self-questioning and became 
tranquil, and even gay, over the new and excit- 
ing interest of my bridal wardrobe, for I was to 
be married in a month. 

My betrothed husband’s gifts to me may give 
some indication of him. He was a man vitally 
interested in the abstruse subjects I have before 
mentioned ; but my gifts were things chosen with 
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a womanly tact almost. A beautiful little watch, | while farther than all these seemed the voice 
with a spray of diamonds in the enamel back, | that was sealing my fate. 
A set of opals, my favorite gem, with a pair of ‘*What God has joined together let no man 
ear-rings, when I had heard him declare that he | put asunder.” 
considered ear-rings a barbarous and unlovely I listened to these words, and knew what they 
ornament. He knew I liked them specially. | meant. I listened to the words that followed; 
A diamond ring too, and a bracelet of coins, | congratulations and greetings. I felt kisses 
heavy and fashionable, and various pretty trink- | upon my brow, my checks, my lips; but the 
ets that suited my gay, youthful tastes. These | fearful spell did not break till I entered my room 
from a man who wore not so much as a seal- | to change my bridal garments. Liz was there 
ring, or a gold chain to his watch! With all | pale and watchful of me. I was crimson with 
these, with the excitements of preparation, I | fever. As I met her eyes, as I breathed the 
was so active that it had the effect of delight. I | quietness of that chamber, never more to be 
was even deceived myself, thought myself happy | mine, the fire burst forth. In a passion of tears 
until one day. Ah, that day! and sobs I cried: 
|} ‘*Oh, why did Ido this!) Why did I marry 
It was the day of my marriage. A brilliant| him! Ido not love him. I hate him; and I 
day, filled with the bloom of flowers and the /can not, oh, I can not go from you all with 
caroling of birds. I awoke with the notes of aj him! Ido not know him, Iam too young. I 
robin in my ear. As the soft strain pierced the | am frightened to death! Oh Liz, Liz! my 
thin veil of morning slumber I felt a pang. | grandmother has done it: not I: I have been in 
What was it? I awoke thoroughly, and real- | a dream!” 
ized what it was. As I said this wildly and bitterly, a flood-tide 
About the room were scattered various arti- | seemed to mount up from my heart to my brain ; 
cles which were to form a part of my new ward- | my pulses throbbed, a lava stream poured through 
robe. A gray silk shimmered in the sunshine. | every vein. Then all sensation stopped. Where 
A large trunk stood open, revealing glimpses of | was I? Darkness and confusion had settled 
linen and lace. I sprang out of bed with a con- | upon me. 
fused sense of gathering excitement. It was | 


now six o'clock. At six in the afternoon I was| I opened my eyes. 
to be married. Our arrangements were com- | ‘**Ts that you, Liz?” 


pleted, and at sunset we should be on our way| ‘Oh, Kate!” And Liz, I saw, was crying. 
to my new home for the next five years—the I looked about me. I was lying upon the 
strange Oriental country which all my life had | bed in our little room, and there was an odor 
been a subject of fascinated speculation with me. | of camphor. 

Mr. Ayre would have returned long before, but “What is it, Liz? What has happened ?” 


for his engagement to me ; and our wedding-day She told me that I had fallen down insensi- 
had been hastened to meet the exigencies of the | ble the day of my wedding. 

time which were urgent, news having been re- *“My wedding-day ? When was it, Liz?” 
ceived some time previous that Mr. Carle, the| ‘‘It is July now, Kate.” And she bent and 
partner at Canton, was in the most precarious | kissed me. 

health. | July! My wedding-day was in May. I won- 


I was standing by the door consulting with | dered where was Mr. Ayre—my husband. I 
Liz about some matter of dress on that mo-| said, faintly: 
mentous day, not long after I had risen, when| ‘‘ Tell me all about it, Liz.” 
Mr. Ayre suddenly appeared, holding an open} And she told me. I had fallen insensible as 
letter in his hand. His countenance was grave | I stood speaking to her. ‘The long, unnatural 
and preoccupied as he said : strain had at last given way, and I had drifted 

‘*Carle is dead! It is providential that I| out into unknown restful regions of spiritual 
had arranged to sail in this steamer. I must|calm. Weeks had passed, and I had been dead 
have gone in spite of every thing, somehow.” to outward life. Where were the actors in that 

The pang at my heart came again. More and life? I asked the question that was thrilling 
more I was waking up to reality. A fearful fate | my heart. 
seemed closing about me from which there was ** Where is he—Mr. Ayre, Liz?’ 
no escape. Why had I invited it? Why left to ** He had to go, you know; there was no al- 
myself to make this choice of isolation? Had I) ternative. The physician told him there was 
been mad? At least I felt so now. My pulses no danger of your dying, but that you would 
were beeting with heavy throbs, my brain whirled. | probably be ill for along time. A nervous fever 
Mechanically I went through my preparations. | of some kind. Grandmother says that mamma 
Morning ran to noon, and noon to night. I sup-| was subject to them after strong excitements.” 
pose in all these hours I talked, and answered She paused; then, hesitatingly, ‘“‘ There is a 
questions much as usual, but I felt in a horrible | letter for you. When you are able to read it I 
feverish dream. Thus I found myself standing | will—” 
beside Thorburn Ayre, and heard the piping of | But I turned my head away indifferently. I 
the birds, while the sun streamed through the | felt no interest in the letter. I cared to look 
blind-bars, and soft odors of summer wafted in, | no further than the present; rest was in the 
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present, and freedom. I went to sleep, tran- 
quil and unthinking. 
with a dawning interest in the affairs of life. 
I began to question myself. Where was that 
life to be spent in these present days? Then 
I asked for my letter. It was a deep July day; 


a gold sky, an ardent atmosphere, and balmy | 


breaths of summer all about me as I read: 


“Dear Kats,—You know how imperative is the ne- 
cessity of my leaving you at this moment, or you will 
know when you awake to consciousness, I leave you free 
to act, to live as you think fit. Mr. Calvin will be your 
business man until my return. Choose your own place 
of residence, your own companions. Mr. Calvin will as- 
sist you faithfully, and acquaint you with the extent of 
your income. Good-by, and God bless you. 

** THORBURN Ayre.” 

It was an odd note, I thought, for such a 
long good-by; but then it was written in the 
brief interval that intervened between the ex- 
citement of my sudden illness and the sailing 
of the steamer. I glowed with gratitude at the 
wild sense of freedom it conveyed. He was 
very kind, certainly; and so absorbed was I in 
the vista that opened before me I forgot the re- 
serve and brevity that conveyed it, and ceased 
to wonder why he had not mentioned his prob- 
able time of return. 


Consulting with Mr. Calvin, I found my means 
far exceeded my wildest expectations. 
rangements that ensued seemed like a fairy-tale 
tome. I was to live in the old Langdon man- 
sion on the hill that lay between Exham and 
Rawley. 
beaches, and was the resort of the summer. In 
winter it was the link between town and city, 
lying between Exham and New York. 

I formed my establishment with considerable 
forethought for a girl of eighteen. My grand- 
mother’s prudence had been effective with me. 
So I wisely chose for a chaperon a middle-aged 
aunt who was in impoverished circumstances, 


for my grandmother at once declined my in- | 


vitation for her to be with me. Her pride was 
too strong for her to give up the independence 
of her own home, however poor and scant. But 
I took Liz, as I had promised in jest long ago. 
It was September before we were fairly set- 


tled in our new home; but the season was not | 


yet over in Rawley, and I very soon found my- 
self making many new acquaintances through 
the Carews and the Deerhams, who held high 
festival for three months at Rawley beach every 
summer. There I renewed my old friendship 
with Johnny Carew, and there Ashford Lang 


and his three brothers, such brilliant, elegant | 


men as I had rarely met, sought our society. 

‘*When does Mr. Ayre return, Mrs. Ayre? 
asked Stuart Lang one day, as we stood resting 
from bowling in the alley. ‘* When?” 

How could I tell? Then it first occurred to 
me that in his few letters my husband did not 
mention the subject. J never had thought to 
ask. I put the question aside somehow, and 
the thought with it. 

‘You will not think of remaining here all 


” 


I awoke stronger, and | 


The ar- | 


Rawley was then famous for its | 
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winter?” Ashford took up, as he bent his sup- 
ple figure. ‘* You will come to New York, and 
know my sister and mother. They will be back 
from Europe in a month.” 

**T don’t know; I am so young, and Mr, 
Ayre away—perhaps—” 

Ashford smiled. 

**Do you fancy there are such special dan- 
gers abroad in New York that you can not es- 
cape them—roaring lions going about seeking 
whom they may devour ?” 

He lifted his eyebrows, and his smile deep- 
}ened in amusement as he concluded. I felt 

foolish and afflicted with gaucherie at his words 
—his manner. In a moment my dress felt ill- 
made, my hat was unbecoming, my gloves out 
of place. How stupid I must seem! How 
little I knew of the world! In books I was 
well educated; but in the million local topics 
that are the current coin of all general society, 
which keep it at brilliant high-pressure, I knew 
nothing. * Always ambitious of knowledge, of 
all conversational power which places one per- 
son en rapport with another, I felt defeated, 
and unsphered as it were. Before the next day 
[had decided to spend my winter in New York. 
| I looked upon it as a necessary part of my edu- 
cation. I must find myself equal with the world. 

My grandmother made no objection, as I fan- 
cied she would; she evidently had perfect faith 
in me, either through her faith in her own train- 
| ing, or in my natural caution and worldliness. 
She seemed to have relinquished me entirely. 
I was no more to her than some distant relative. 

In New York my life opened more fully. 1 
found that I had many tastes, many qualities 
| which I was before unaware of. Through the 
| Langs I was introduced into society both fine 
and fashionable. I went out a great deal with 
| Liz, who was by this time a handsome, brilliant 
| young creature, much admired and much sought 
| after. 

The winter passed rapidly, then summer again 
at Langdon Hill, and Mr. Ayre still away, and 
his coming home indefinite. His letters had be- 
gun to lengthen about the time I first went to 

New York, possibly from the fact that I my- 
| self, vivified and amused by my new acquaint- 
ances and plans, spoke more fully of myself. 
Once I asked him when he would return. He 
answered, vaguely, “‘ When circumstances will 
|allow me.” ‘The letters were kind; those of a 
friend, not a lover or a husband. I saw no 
particular want in them until one day, Ash- 
ford Lang and his sister calling upon me, she 
said : 

**T should think you would want to go out 
| to your husband, Mrs. Ayre. When our Tom 
| was there he was continually sending for Lou.” 
| I suddenly flushed. I had not thought of it 

before. Jy husband had never sent for me. 
| I had always been aware that there was some- 
| thing rather odd in the circumstances of my 

married life; but so absorbed had I been in my 
new freedom, in following out my tastes and 
inclinations with my ample means, that I for- 


| 








got or put aside thoughts which in reality were 
more uninteresting than any others. Words 
now and then from strangers, like these of Ca- 
milla Lang, awakened me. When she made 
this last remark she lifted her languid eyes with 
rare interest to my face. I colored, as I have 
said, and more vividly as I caught the search- 
ing glance from Ashford. . With effort I said: 

“Mr. Ayre may return at any time. The 
complications arising from the death of Mr. 
Carle have kept him beyond his expectations. 
It would be useless for me to attempt the voyage 
when every thing is so unsettled. Mr.—my 

band may return any day.” 

As I repeated this, again I caught the search- 
ing. incredulous look from Ashford Lang. He 
had noticed my hesitation. I saw him ex- 
change glances with his sister. I felt humili- 
ated. A sense of being neglected and forsaken 
came over me. 

My husband! How strange it all was. 
different from others. By comparisons I now 
began to realize my singular lot. My husband! 
I said it over and over. Why did he not re- 
turn. Was it business really, or had he re- 
pented his marriage? Why did he not send for 
me if it was the first? I was not sorry that he 
did not, but I felt nevertheless neglected. 

My husband! That thin, dark, oldish man. 
I looked at myself that night in my mirror. I 
was young, fresh; not beautiful like Liz, but at- 
tractive. I had a good figure, and a fine air. 
I was called charming. I was conscious of this 
asa fact. As I looked I thought of my mate. 
The thin, dark, oldish man. Who should jt 
have been? Instantly my mind shaped an an- 
swer. Aman like Ashford Lang. My thought 
went no farther. I never fancied myself in love 
with Ashford. He and his three brothers mere- 
ly served me as models of brilliant, gracious gen- 
tlemen. They were not men to carry on intri- 
cate flirtations with married women. They were 
too high-souled for that. Brilliant, gracious 
gentlemen, as [have said. With them and their 
sister I learned what fine society meant. I be- 
came conversant with the best thoughts, the best 
books; with art and all splendid accomplish- 
ments. Standing before my mirror I thought 
over all this, and thought myself fit only for 
such a type of man as they revealed. I sighed. 
The next moment I heard Liz’s gay voice say- 
ing good-night to Stuart Lang. There was a 
new tone in it. I went out and leaned over the 
balusters. She was standing under the gas, 
moveless and rapt in a dream; but her face 
was sad, some deep pain was breaking its girlish 
smoothness. Was she in love, and with Stuart 
Lang? 
for favorable signs on his part. 
it was a mutual attachment. Why that look of 
pain then? A little love-cloud, I reasoned. 
To-morrow or the next day I should have him 
claiming audience of me. But to-morrow, and 


How 


I felt sure that 


the next day, and the next, and the next—a| 
month or more, and Stuart Lang claimed no 


audience of me. I was disappointed. There 


Then I ran rapidly over my memory | 
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could never come such another gallant fellow 
for Liz. My type for all that was noble and 
manly. 

Months passed, I asked no questions, she told 
me nothing, but her cheek thinned, and the look 
of pain broke through when her face was still. 
One day I found her crying in her chamber. 
Then I swept reserve away. 

‘*Liz, dear, what is it between you and Stuart 
Lang? He loves you; you love him.” 

She turned and faced me. Never shall I for- 
get her look. It was so deep and wise for so 
young a girl. 

‘* He loves me, and I love him,” was the re- 
ply, ‘‘ but he will never ask me to marry him.” 

‘Why, what do you mean ?” 

‘Kate, did you never find out that the ruling 
power through the Lang family is a passive 
kind of self-indulgence. They have no will to 
conquer, to make new conditions; they accord- 
ingly accept circumstance for fate, and it over- 
comes them. Iam poor. Stuart Lang has no- 
thing by himself; living with his family he lives 
elegantly. Do you think he knows how to give 
it up? Do you think for a moment he would 
consider it possible for him to make his own 
future? He hates business, he has no interest 
in professions, he is not aworkerany way. He 
can never do any thing; and he is but twenty- 
three.” 

Ceasing, a shadow of bitterness passed over 
her face, and a faint sigh fluttered forth from 
her lips. 

I was overwhelmed with the truth of what 
she said. At once I saw that this analyzation 
was as true for one as foranother. Where, then, 
was my type of manhood that I was sure I had 
found in these brothers. Always had I cher- 
ished the idea of a masculine character firm and 
enduring, and strong to conquer circumstances. 


g 
This was my special point, my most vivid ex- 
pectation of a man’s character. ‘The one qual- 
ity I considered absolutely indispensable to form 
a rounded nature. Without it, I could not be- 
lieve in its strength. Incompleteness mastered 
and overcame all else. 

After this confession of Liz’s I made up my 
mind to go away from New York. Her pale 
face haunted me. My own disappointment, and 
that feeling of desolation, of being adrift in our 
minds, cut off from all the old landmarks of be- 
lief, as it were, influenced me in this choice. 
We went back to Exham for a while; but there, 
in a few weeks, the Langs appeared upon the 
scene, and again resumed something of their 
wonted charm. Liz grew restless under it. 
Fever burned in her cheeks and in her eyes. 

Again we became birds of passage. Hither 
and thither we went, north, south, east, and 
west; pilgrims in search, one of change, the 
other of faith. By another year Liz had found 
her color, her spirits. Devoting herself to her 
music, for which she had developed wonderful 
talent, perhaps genius, she became contented, 
even gay. For myself, I had learned much, but 
I had not learned or found my faith. I put my 
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one experience to bear upon all others. Rapid 
in my conclusions, I believed that I had sifted 
the world. I became inwardly unbelieving, 
cynical to a degree far beyond that of my vague 
girlhood’s misanthropy. Outwardly, I was bright- 
er than before; easier, because I had less inter- 
est, and so thought less of my impressions. 

After much wandering we came back to 
Langdon Hill, and made it a permanent resi- 
dence. 

In all this time how the years had flown! I 
was twenty-three. Five years of my girl-mar- 
riage. Five years! 

I opened a daguerreotype one day that was 
taken when I was eighteen, the period of my 
engagement. As I looked I realized howI had 
changed. How the soft, crude look of inexperi- 
ence had changed to a self-controlled woman- 
hood. I sighed and turned away from the blue 
believing eyes, so full of hopes and dreams. 





What did life hold for me now? 

A long, low ring of the bell recalled me to the 
present. I started, and a thrill of pain darted 
through me. Then I smiled at my nervous- 
ness, and went down at the summons from a 
servant: ‘‘A gentleman to see you.” There | 
was no card sent up to me, and I thought it | 
somebody on business. 

A dark figure stood bending over a book of | 
photographs. I crossed the room; he did not | 
move. I approached the table, and a pair of | 
eyes lifted themselves tomine. Dark eyes, full 
of youth and fire, but the hair was iron gray, | 
the full beard, almost white. Where had I 
met that expression? I looked puzzled, then. | 

** Kate,” he said, “‘have I changed so much?” 

‘*Mr. Ayre!” 

Involuntarily I put out my hand, though I| 
was faint with feeling. He took it, and the 
strong firm clasp upheld me. The room swam | 
for a moment, and I gasped for breath. Uis 
voice broke through this confused state. 

**Ts it so bad as that, Kate? Do you still 
hate me, that you shrink from me thus ?” | 

“Hate you?” I murmured, ‘‘ who said I hated | 
you?” 

Still holding my hand, he replied, in an in- 
tense, though controlled voice, 

‘* Five years ago, Kate, I stood in the room ad- 
joining another, and heard a girl who had but just | 
vowed herself to me, say in vehement accents, | 
‘Why did I marry him? I do not love him; I} 
hate him; and I can not go from you all with 
him.’ So J went, Kate; do you think I would 
have gone without that knowledge ?” 

Suddenly the past appeared all plain to me. 
** You have been very generous,” I faltered. 

He flung up his head with a half impatient 
deprecation. 

‘*Generous: ah, how little all the rest! Kate, 
how could you marry me?” 





I think my few plain words, attempting to 
explain my state at that time, gave him some 


or twice, ‘‘ What a grievous error, what a griev- 
ous error!” 


| usefulness, of ability. 
clear understanding, for he muttered lowly once | 


pailllehetsciaatciag 

At last I asked his own question: ‘* Why did 
you wish to marry me, Mr. Ayre?” ; 

He dropped my hand, and looked at me iy 
amazement. 

“Why, was I so unfortunately inexpressiye, 
then, that you never guessed that I loved 
you?” 

I do not know what I replied, but he seemed 
to get farther insight by my words, for bending 
his dark full gaze upon me, he said quietly, but 
earnestly: ‘*‘ You were very young, Kate.” 

These words, too kind to sound rebuking, yet 
filled me with nameless regret. What was it? 
Had I lost any thing? 

‘¢ Either I missed, or itself missed me,” came 
into my mind: and in conjunction with this 
came a realization of his delicacy. Meeting his 
gaze I asked, 

‘‘And did you hate me, too, after hearing 
what I said there?” 

‘*Hate you? no, I did not hate you,” he an- 
swered, in a curious tone, which puzzled and 
chilled me. 

It was singular how soon after this strange 
talk every thing seemed to resolve into an out- 
ward harmony. We occupied the same house, 
but I only met him at the table, and some- 
times in the garden; never in the drawing-room, 
except in the presence of guests. There seemed 
no purposed avoidance. He was always so act- 
ive ; busy with a hundred interests I knew no- 
thing of. With no specified arrangement of our 
life, he quietly took up his course, and left me 
mine unembarrassed. He was so much away, 
riding hither and thither, by horse, or rail, or 
boat, and always preoccupied with his own 
thoughts when I chanced to meet him alone; 
wrinkling his brows, and unconsciously indica- 
ting the bent of his mind by tapping out upon 
the table some intricate computations. Of morn- 
ings I used to hear his voice, commenting, sug- 
gesting, or giving orders about the grounds, and 
once in a while at these times he would send to 
ask my opinion of some garden alteration. 

‘* He is a man of wonderful executive ability,” 


| pronounced my grandmother one day, as she 


came up the avenue with me and overheard him 
as he went his rounds. 

‘* Yes, that is evident,” I acknowledged, and 
as I thought I became conscious of how this 
executive element was changing the character, 
the very atmosphere of the place. Somehow 
every thing seemed to be righted. The garden 
bloomed, the lawns grew greener, the fruit trees 
gave no trouble, and all my household annoy- 
ances had fled somewhere out of sight. Like 
one vast machine, house, and garden, and serv- 
ant were in regulated harmony. My outward 
life swung as easily as a perfectly adjusted pen- 
dulum. But inwardly I was more restless than 
ever. I felt humbled as I had never felt in all 
my life in the presence of this active spirit of 
What was it I wanted? 
what missed? ‘The old city excitements of so- 
ciety? Would that give me contentment? 

As if to answer this question there came one 
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day in the 
er and sister. 

Remembering their questioning concerning 
my husband's absence, I was glad that they 
should see him at home. Then immediately 
followed a faint uneasiness. 


I had never seen Mr. Ayre in 
I had a feeling of apprehensive 


so critical. 
such society. 
pride. 

~ He came in late, finding us upon the lawn, 
waiting tea. I went through introductions me- 
chanically, and turned to Camilla with voluble 
talk about the tuberose I held 


band. He caught the look, came forward, 
thinking we had appealed to him in our rose- 
talk, took the flower from me, and in two or 
three sentences astonished me by his rare know]- 
edge as well as by his grace of expression. 


lady was only politely interested, and another 


sentence turned the subject into a gracious | 


pleasantry, half gallant and wholly gentleman- 
ly—a careless, unconscious ease, which gave me 
much satisfaction. 

After, in the drawing-room, at tea or dinner, 


driving or walking, he was the courteous host, | 


meeting his guests more than equally because 
of a force he possessed that went beneath their 
culture. Sometimes from some profounder talk 
of art or science he suddenly struck out into play- 
ful badinage with Camilla. Then I saw her 
eyes light, and her languor dissolve, and my 
pride was gratified and appeased. But I was 
still restless and filled with vague discontent. I 
had come io the worst of disbeliefs, a faithless- 
ness of myself. All the rest were so serene, $0 
happy. Even Liz sang with gayer freedom, 
and Ashford Lang grew merry as he stepped out 
of his stateliness. 

** Shall you return to China with your hus- 
band?” he asked me one night, with just that 
air he had asked before. . 

‘To China?” I started, looking up to meet 
his look, which had strayed away from me across 
the room. My eyes followed it, and rested 
upon Camilla and Mr. Ayre. He was talking, 
brilliantly I knew, in his remarkably epigram- 
matic manner. She was listening, intent and 
vivid. ** He is very handsome,” remarked Ash- 
ford in a dreaming voice. 

I thrilled with surprise. 
mist went over my eyes. Then I looked again 
with clearer vision. I saw a straight lithe fig- 
ure, full of expressive lines. A face dark and 
thin, but firm and fixed with purpose and pow- 
er. Youthful eyes that lighted and darkened. 
Bright warmth of color on the lips, and a real 
fiush streaking either cheek. All these indica- 
tions of freshest life, while the grayed hair and 
beard stood like grim sentinels of decay. 

“He is not old: why should his beard be so 
white?” Ashford mused on. ‘The climate? 


Handsome? <A 


last of the summer the Langs, broth- 


Ashford Lang was | 
so cultured, so fine, and elegant—Camilla was 


a splendid speci- | 
men, worth the most eloquent talk; but mine | 
was mere words, to which she did not listen, so | 
intently was she absorbed in regarding my hus- | 


In} 
a second, however, he had found that the young | 
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| That climate—no,” he interrupted; ‘‘it is not 
climate.” But, coming back, 
| ** Will you go to Cl s 

**T? Mr. Ayre will not return to China.” 

‘He has told me that such was his inten- 
tion.” 

I grew red with angry embarrassment. 
disbelief in myself increased. I shivered. 
| I considering my duty ? 
| A half hour later Camilla and Ashford were 
| listening to Liz’s wonderful playing. Mr. Ayre 
| had excused himself to ‘‘ answer India letters.” 
| I waited till the player and her audience were 

absorbed in a sonata, and then stole out. The 
light streamed from the library, but it was not 
there I meant to go. My head ached; the odors 
of dead flowers in the parlor were stifling. Let 
| me breathe the odor of living ones; let the cool 
breeze of the garden and the friendly dark give 
me healing and calm, I thought. I got no fur- 
| ther than the veranda. The night was warm, 
and rainy winds blew round the vines and 
drenched my hair with balmy moisture. I lean- 
ed back for rest, and a glass door slipped its 
bolt and sprung inward. I was falling, when 
he caught me, drew me in, and secured the fast- 
ening again at a breath. 

‘* Where have you been, Kate, into the rain? 
You are quite wet.” 

My husband peered into my face as he spoke 
with an intent expression. What I answered I 
do not know. I only know his expression grew 
kindly and troubled. 

‘* What is the matter ? 
he questioned. 

* Are you going to China?” I asked, instead 
of replying, in a blank, dazed way. 

“To China? Who has told you that I was 
going “iat 

“Mr. Lang.” 

He turned away, and began sealing a letter, 
his face preoccupied as he said: 

*“*Yes, we were talking about China this morn- 
ing. Iam to take his brother Stuart with me 
when I return.” 

The late lilies sent up all at once a load of 
heavy incense from their damp, dark beds with- 
out. I seemed toscent the odors of the Orient, 
and my heart beat hurriedly. I sighed and 
shivered. 

He glanced up, left his letters, and stood be- 
fore me. 

“What is it, Kate—what is it you want, 
poor child ?” 

I met his look. The lips curved with pain, 
but there was something in the darkening eyes 
that held me, that gave me power to speak. 

**T want to go to China.” 

He started back. ‘‘ You! Why do you want 
to go to China?” 

There was fever in my veins. I must speak. 
It was like an expiation; so wildly, vehemently 
I burst out, though low enough of tone: 

‘‘Why? Because I love you, I love you! 
You may have ceased to love me; you may 
have learned to repent of your hasty marriage 
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long ago; but I have learned out of all the | 
world to love you; and I lay my love at your 
feet for atonement.” 

‘* Lay it here, Kate, but never for atonement. 
There is nothing for you to atone. Kate, my 
Kate, this pays for all the pain.” 

As he spoke he took me to his breast, and 
there I laid my love, and every wild regret and | 
nameless bitterness. There I found my faith 
again, and with it more than my old ideal. 

‘And shall I go to China?” 

“Tf I go; but if I do not go, Kate ?” 

**Ts there, then, no necessity ?” 

** None now.” 

Yes, I understood: all the delicacy, the gen- 
erous reserve, the tender pain. All the cross 
and passion of that strong still nature. For my 
love he could stay. Without it he would ban- 
ish himself, uncomplaining, unreproachful, from 
home, from native land, and social civilization. 
Tears came to my eyes. Ah, God was very good 


to bring me out of the dark into such light as this. | 


Ashford Lang was talking fine talk, and crit- 
ical about a beautiful woman as we went into 
the parlor. Liz had shut the piano, but drummed 
her fingers on the rosewood as she listened ab- 
sently to Ashford. Camilla, yawning, bright- 
ened as we entered. 

I went over to Ashford. 


** Mr. Ayre is not going to China, Mr. Lang.” 


He looked at me searchingly. Liz wheeled 
round and exclaimed, softly, 

‘* How bright your eyes are, Kate!” 

** Not going to China. 
mind since this morning, Mrs. Ayre?” Mr. Lang 
kept on. 

‘* Yes, since this morning, Mr. Lang.” 

All the time Camilla was talking volubly with 
Mr. Ayre, drowning our words. Presently they 
joined us. 


| talked in undertones to my husband. 


| congratulate you, Mrs. Ayre.”’ He bent 
. ; > = 
He has changed his | 
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‘*So Mrs. Ayre tells me that you have giy 
up going to China, Mr. Ayre ?” 

“Yes; I shall send Steyne in my plac: 
Your brother will find him a better traveling 
companion than myself.” : 

Speaking, his glance fell athwart mine. 
light came into his eyes, a tender look of ree 
nition dawned in the faint smile. 

Liz broke into a little low, sweet air, stil] 


| beating her fingers on the piano case, and Camil- 


la Lang sung a soft second; but her brothe 
My hus- 


band! I looked at them both there with clear 


eves. 


I remembered my verdict in the past. 
brilliant, gracious gentleman; and that tl 
dark, oldish man. It was still there. <A br 
iant, gracious gentleman was Ashford Lang: 
and my husband was thin and dark and oldish, 
But did Thorburn Ayre lack any grace or charm 
as he stood beside the other? 

Not one. Ashford Lang had recognized his 
power; Camilla had roused from her languor 
into appreciation; and I—I had realized mo 
than my ideal in this thin, dark, oldish mar 
Johnny Carew’s Chinaman was my first, m) 
only love. 

“You will never care to go to China now,” 
said Ashford Lang, in a low tone, to me as we 
said good-night. 

** Never—why ?” 

** Because you have found your world. I 
over 
my hand, and his glance was expressive but no 
longer searching. He had read my life correct- 


| ly from page to page, the last as clearly as the 


first. ‘He is what I hoped to be years ago,” 
he went on, with a melancholy wistfulness—‘“ a 
man to conquer circumstance. Good-night, 


| Mrs. Ayre.” 





PARSON RUSSELL’S SECRET. 


ie YN RUSSELL of Hadley was noble and true, 
Yet the parsonage door was open to few; 


And a mystery profound, yet guessed at by some, 
For years hung around the good man and his home. 


In his house was a distant and 


lonely room, 


Scarce seen from the street in its desolate gloom, 
And there in this chamber, gloomy and gray, 

Two men, sad and lonely, sat day after day. 

One was old and infirm, and his quivering hand, 
Like the needle, which, trembling, guides to the land, 
Seemed ever to point to that happier shore, 

Where the pains and the toils of this life are o'er. 


The other was younger. 


His keen flashing eye 


Showed the vigor of manhood not wholly gone by; 
Still their long silver beards, and their thin white hair, 
Told that both had known years of sorrow and care. 


They talked in hushed whispers, 


gentle and low, 


But their words were of scenes and events long ago. 
They spoke of a King and his false selfish sway, 

The fair speeches he made, and forgot the same day; 
Of their battles, and how in many a fight 

The King’s gay cavaliers were driven in flight. 
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How at Edgehill, at Newbury, and Marston Moor, 
And at Naseby last, they broke the King’s power; 
How to Westminster Hall a proud captive they bring, 
And in judgment sit on the life of a King. 
But, recalling the scenes of that dreadful day, 
The firm, proud mien of the King, the 
Of Puritan judges, who sternly heard 
Death decreed to the King who had broken his word, 
They called God to witness that justice was done, 
That a monarch’s blood could scarcely atone 
For the nation’s wrongs, and that ’twas God’s word 
That by it those should perish who took up the sword 
And sometimes they spoke of Cromwell’s bright reign, 
Of Charles on the throne of his father again, 
Of the edict proclaiming all lives should be spared 
Save those of the infamous judges who dared 
To sentence their monarch to death. Then they tell 
Of their hurried flight, of the sad farewell, 
When parting from her who was dearer than life, 
Whom one loved as daughter, the other as wife; 
The long stormy voyage, the dreary strange land, 
The search for them here by the King’s command. 
Now hidden in caves, now in forests they roam, 
Till at last the poor wanderers have found a safe h 
In the Parson’s chamber, and there, sorely pressed, 
These tempest-tossed souls have at last found a rest 
So years passed away, as in shadow and gloom 
Two gray old men watch in the Parson’s old room. 


] 


One bright Sabbath morn in the fall of the year 
The people had gathered in church, to hear 
Their minister preach from God's holy word. 


The clang of the little shrill bell had been heard, 
Sounding back from the hills till its notes died away, 
And its rope in the centre aisle quietly lay ; 
Then, after the prayer, the rafters had rung 
With the quaint old psalm which the people had su 
And then came the sermon, profound and long, 
Full of milk for the babes, and meat for the strong. 
The boys were all buried in slumber profound, 
And throughout the rude church you could hear no 
Save the Parson’s voice, droning ever the same. 
The breeze through the wide western windows came, 
And fluttered the leaves of the hymn-books there, 
And played with the curls of a maiden’s hair. 
But hark! and there beats on the turf of the str 
The quick, nervous tread of hurrying feet, 
And then, through the window the people hear 
A wild earnest cry, ringing loud and clear. 
The minister pauses. The sleepers awake, 
And startled and staring their day-dreams forsake ; 
Each man snatched his gun, and the mother pressed 
The dear little babe more close to her breast, 
And hearts beat more quickly, and cheeks grew white, 
As turning around they all saw this sight. 
A strange weird form in the doorway appeared, 
For his locks were thin, and his floating beard, 
Hanging down to his breast, was as white as snow, 
While his quaint old dress told of times long ago. 
Then his voice, loud and sharp, rung full on each ear: 
‘*Men of Hadley! why sit ye in quiet here? 
In the name of the Lord, I bid you arise, 
For a blood-thirsty foe on your border lies. 
Their weapons are gleaming as here ye sit, 
And the savage’s torch already is lit. 
Bid the women and children in God's house stay, 
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And while we wield the sword, let them earnestly pray !” 





There was clanging of arms, and trampling of feet. 
Then the sounds died away as they marched down the street; 
And the church was hushed, and there rose on the air 
The trembling murmur of anxious prayer. 
The records of Hadley have little to say 

Of the victory gained on that Sabbath day, 

But what history prudently left in the dark, 
Tradition has faintly lit up with her spark. 

And ’tis said that wherever the bloody fray 

Raged hottest and sharpest, leading the way, 

That floating white beard like a comet shone: 

3ut who had delivered them never was known; 
For when it was found that the danger was o’er, 
The stranger had fled, and was seen never more. 
And throughout New England, on many a night, 
The story was told by the ember’s light, 

That on the Lord’s Day, an angel appeared 

At Hadley—an angel with shadowy beard, 

Whose flaming sword dealt such terrible blows 
That the town was saved from its savage foes. 
And in village and forest, on hill and plain, 
Wherever the fear of the Indians came, 

The children would ask in their evening prayer, 
For the angel of Hadley to shelter them there. 
And if the shrewd town ever rightly guessed 

Who the angel was, in its noble old breast 
The dangerous truth for a century slept; 


ure and agreeable countenance, quick intel- 
ligence, and brilliant wit, with an unfailing flow 
of animal spirits, were alone able to secure hap- 
piness, Turoporr Hook ought to have been 
among the happiest and most fortunate gf man- 
kind, for he possessed them all. We know, how- 
ever, that something more is needed—above all, 
conscientiousness, sense of duty, or at least com- 
mon prudence—to make life a true success. No 
man could more thoroughly illustrate the vanity 
of all gifts where this is wanting than Theodore 
Hook. 

His early days were spent in an atmosphere 
which naturally tended to foster and develop his 
peculiar genius. His father was a favorite mu- 
sical composer, whose house was the resort of 
all the popular characters of the day—musical, 
theatrical, and otherwise. Theodore was found 
to have an exquisite ear for music, and soon be- 
came noted among his father’s coteries as a first- 
rate singer and player on the piano-forte. One 
night he astonished the old gentleman by sing- 
ing and accompanying on the instrument two 
songs, one serious and the other comic, which 
the latter had never heard before. On inquiry, 
they turned out to be original compositions, both 


as regarded words and music. Here an assist- 
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F fine personal qualities, as a handsome fig- 


And this is the way that the secret was kept. 





|count to his teacher for his absence. 


ant was unexpectedly discovered, by the elder | 


Hook, to aid him in his labors, as hitherto he 
had always been obliged to employ the services 
of some poetaster to furnish the libretto of his 
musical pieces. 
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to work, and produced ‘* The Soldier’s Return ; 
or, What can Beauty do?” a comic opera, in 
two acts, first represented at Drury Lane in 
1805. Its success was such as to stimulate him 
to further efforts, and at the age of sixteen he 
became a successful dramatist and song-writer, 
the pet of the cou/isses and green-room, to which 
he had a free entrée, and the recipient of a ha 
some income, rarely procurable by a man’s per 
sonal exertions at so early an age. 











The pieces 
written by him at this period comprise—‘*‘ Catch 
Him who Can ;” ** The Invisible Girl ;” ** Tekeli, 
or the Siege of Mongratz;” ‘‘ Killing no Mur- 
der,” and others ; but few, if any, of these now 
keep possession of the stage. 
| As may have been expected, the more solid 
| branches of education seem to have been little 
attended to in the case of Hook. ‘The first school 
}to which he was sent was a ‘‘seminary for 
young gentlemen” in Scho Square, where, by his 
own account, he used regularly to play the tru- 
ant, amusing himself by wandering about the 
streets, and devising all sorts of excuses to ac- 





On one 
occasion, unfortunately for him, he had remained 
at home, asserting to his parents that a general 
holiday had been granted to the scholars. His 
brother on the same day, which happened to be 
the rejoicing for the peace of Amiens, was pass- 


| ing Theodore’s school, and seeing it open, was 
. . eet & : 
| induced to go in and make inquiries, from which 


Thus encouraged Theodore set | 


he learned that the young vagabond had not 
shown face there for the last three weeks. The 
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result was his being locked up for the remainder 
of the day in the garret, and debarred from see- 
ing the illuminations and fire-works in the even- 
ing. From this academy he was sent to a school 
in Cambridgeshire, and afterward to Harrow, 
where he had Lord Byron and Sir Robert Peel 
for his companions, but made little progress in 
classic learning, study and application being to 
him a most irksome drudgery. On the death 
of his step-mother in 1802, he was prematurely 
withdrawn from school, and from this period 
remained at home, in the enjoyment of the con- 
renial atmosphere of his father’s house, and the 
utation and more solid advantages which the 
lliancy of his talents enabled him to secure. 
Hook’s turn for quizzing and practical jokes 
was very early displayed, and innumerablt anec- 
dotes are recorded of this propensity. They are 
connected chiefly with the theatre, to which his 
occupations constantly led him, and where he 
was the soul and mirth-inspirer of the motley 
community behind the scenes. On one occa- 
sion he nearly frightened Dowton, the comedian, 
out of his wits, by walking up to him instead of 
the proper personator of the part, and delivering 
a letter. On another, when Sheridan was con- 
testing the seat for Westminster, the cry of 

‘Sheridan forever!’ was heard by the aston- 
ished audience proceeding apparently from the 
evil spirit in the ‘* Wood-Demon,” and produc- 
ing one of those incongruous effects which are 
so much relied on for raising a laugh in panto- 
mime or burlesque. 

A mischievous trick of another kind, in which 
he was aided by Liston, may also be mentioned. 
A young gentleman of Hook's acquaintance had 

reat desire to witness a play, and also escort 

air cousin thither, but was terrified lest his 
going to a theatre should come to the knowledge 
of his father, a rigid Presbyterian, who held such 
places in abhorrence. He communicated his 
difficulties to his gay friend. ‘* Never mind the 
governor, my dear fellow,” was the reply ; ‘‘ trust 
to me ; I'll arrange every thing—get you a couple 
of orders, secure places—front row; and no- 
body need know any thing about it.” The tick- 
ets were procured, and received with great thank- 
fulness by Mr. B——, who started with his rela- 
tive for the play-house, and the pair soon found 
themselves absorbed in an ecstasy of delight in 
witnessing the drolleries of Liston. But what 
was their confusion when the comedian, advanc- 
ing to the foot-lights during a burst of laughter 
at one of his performances, looked round the 
dress-circle with a mock-offended air, and ex- 
claimed : 

‘*T don’t understand this conduct, ladies and 
gentlemen! I am not accustomed to be laughed 
at ; I can’t imagine what you can see ridiculous 
in me ; why, I declare” (pointing at the centre box 
with his finger), “there’s Harry B , too, 
and his cousin Martha J- ; what business 
have they to come here and laugh at me, I should 
like to know? I'll go and tell his father, and 
hear what he thinks of it!” 

The consternation caused to the truant couple 


re 
I 


*} 


by this unexpected address, and the eyes of the 
whole audience being turned on them, may b« 
more readily imagined than described, and they 
fled from the house in dismay. 

In the days of which we write, the abstraction 
f pump-handles and street-knockers was a fa- 
vorite amusement of the young blades about 
town, some of whom prided themselves not a lit- 
tle in forming a museum of these trophies. Hook 
was behind no one in such freaks. One of them 
was the carrying off the figure of a Highlander, 
as large as life, from the door of a tobacconist, 
wrapping it up in a cloak, and tumbling it into 
a hackney-coach as ‘‘a friend, a very respecta- 
ble man, but a little tipsy,” with a request to 


the coachman to drive on. The following anec- 


dote is related in the *‘ Ingoldsby Legends,” but 
will well bear repetition. On the occasion of 
the trial of Lord Melville, Hook had gone with 
a friend to Westminster Hall to witness the pro- 
ceedings. As the peers began to enter, a sim- 
ple-looking lady from the country touched his 
arm, and said : 

‘“*T beg your pardon, Sir, but pray who are 
those gentlemen in red now coming in?” 

‘* Those, ma’ he replied, ‘‘ are the barons 
of England; in these cases, the junior peers al- 
ways come first.” 

“Thank you, Sir, much obliged to you. 
Louisa, my dear (turning to her daughter, who 
accompanied her), tell Jane these are the barons 
of England; and the juniors (that’s the youn- 
gest, you know) always goes first. Tell her to 
be sure and remember that when we get home.” 

‘* Dear me, ma,”’ said Louisa, ‘* can that gen- 
tleman be one of the youngest? Iam sure he 
looks very old.” 

This naiveté held out an irresistible tempta- 
tion to Theodore, who, on the old lady pointing 
to the bishops, who came next in order, with 
scarlet and lawn sleeves over their doctors’ 
robes, and asking, ‘‘ What gentlemen are those ?” 
replied: ‘*Gentlemen, ma'am! these are not 
gentlemen; these are /adies, elderly ladies—the 
dowager-peeresses in their own right.” 

His interrogator looked at him rather sus- 
piciously, as if to find out whether or not he 
was quizzing her; but reassured by the imper- 
turbable air of gravity with which her glance 
was met, turned round again to her daughter 
and whispered: ‘‘ Louisa, dear, the gentleman 
says that these are elderly ladies and dowager- 
peeresses in their own right; tell Jane not to 
forget that.” 

Shortly afterward her attention was drawn to 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, with his 
richly -embroidered robes. ‘‘Pray, Sir,” she 
exclaimed, ‘‘who is that fine-looking person 
opposite ?” 

‘“¢That, ma’am, is Cardinal Wolsey.” 

‘No, Sir!” was the angry rejoinder, ‘‘ we 
knows a good deal better than that; Cardinal 
Wolsey has been dead and buried these many 
years.” 

‘‘No such thing, my dear madam,” replied 
Hook, with the most extraordinary sang froid ; 
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‘¢it has indeed been so reported in the country, 
but without the least foundation in truth; in fact, 
these rascally newspapers will say any thing!” 

The good lady looked thunder-struck, opened 
her eyes and mouth to their widest compass, 
and then, unable to say another word, or re- 
main longer on the spot, hurried off with a 
daughter in each hand, leaving the mischievous 
wag and his friend to enjoy the joke. 

A well-known story is told of Hook and 
Terry the actor making their way into a gentle- 
man’s house with whom they had no acquaint- 
ance whatever, but the appetizing steams issuing 
from whose area gave indications of a glorious 
feast being in the course of preparation. The 
anecdote is perfectly true, though the real scene 
of the adventure was not, as commonly repre- 
sented, a suburban villa on the banks of the 
Thames, but a town-mansion somewhere in the 
neighborhood of Soho Square. Hook caught at 
the idea suggested by Terry, that he should like 
to make one of so jovial a party; and arranging 
with his friend that he should call for him there 
that evening at ten o’clock, hurried up the steps, 
gave a brisk rap with the knocker, and was at 
once admitted to the drawing-room. The room 
being full, no notice was taken of him at first, 
and before the host discovered him, he had al- 
ready made his way to the hearts of a knot of 
guests by his sallies of drollery. ‘The master 
of the house at last perceiving a stranger, went 
up and politely begged his name, as he felt 
rather at a loss. Hook replied with a perfect 
torrent of volubility, but expressed in the suavest 
and most fascinating terms, and effec tually pre- 
venting any interruption to his discourse. An 
explanation at last came out, that he had mis- 
taken both the house and the hour at which he 
ought to have dined with a friend. The old 
gentleman's civility then could not allow him 
to depart, as his friend’s dinner-hour must now 
be long past, and a guest with such a flow of 
spirits must prove a most agreeable acquisition 
to his own table. Hook professed great reluct- 
ance to trespass thus on the hospitality of a per- 
fect stranger, but was induced, seemingly with 
much difficulty, to remain and partake of din- 
ner. So delightful a companion and so droll a 
fellow had never been met before, and so much 
mirth and jollity had never till now enlivened 
the mansion. At ten o’clock Mr. Terry was 
announced, and Hook, who had seated himself 
at the piano-forte, in the performance of one of 
his famous extemporaneous effusions, brought 
his song to a close as follows: 

“T am very much pleased with your fare; 
Your cellar’s as prime as your cook; 
My friend’s Mr. Terry the player, 
And I'm Mr. Theodore Hook!" 

Nor was this by any means the only enter- 
tainment of the kind which his assurance and 
farcical powers enabled him to obtain. Passing 
one day in a gig with a friend by the villa of a 
retired chronometer-maker, he suddenly reined 
up, remarked to his friend what a comfortable 
little box that was, and that they might do 
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worse than dine there. He then alighted, rane 
the bell, and on being admitted to the presen “ 
of the worthy old citizen, said that he had ofte, 
heard his name, which was celebrated thr 
out the civilized world, and that being in th 
neighborhood, he could not resist the tem»: 
tion of calling and making the acquaintan 
80 distinguished a public character. The 
man was quite tickled with the cx mpliment 
pressed his admirer and friend to stay dinn 
which was just ready ;\and a most jovial , 
noon was spent, though on the way home ¢! 
gig containing Hook and his companion 
smashed to pieces by the refractory horse, and 
the two occupants had a narrow escape of th. 
lives. Another of his adventures, in which he 
seems*to have taken his cue from Tony L 
kin, was driving up to an old gentleman’s hi 
ordering the servant who appeared to take hi: 
mare to the stable and rub her down well, and 
then proceeding to the parlor stretched himself 
at full length on the sofa and called for a glass 
of brandy and water. On the master of the 
house making his appearance and inquiring t} 
business of his visitor, Hook became more vo- 
ciferous than ever, declared that he had never 
before met with such treatment in any inn, or 
from any landlord, and ended by sayin, 
his host must be drunk, and he should certain 
feel it his duty to report the circumstance to the 
bench. The old gentleman was confounded, 
but in a short time Hook pretended to discover 
his blunder of having taken the house for an 
inn, and made ten thousand apologies, adding 
that he had been induced to commit the mistake 
by seeing over the entrance-gate a large vase of 
flowers, which, he imagined, indicated the sign 
of the Flower-pot. This said vase happened to 
be cherished by its owner with special compla- 
cency as a most unique and chaste ornament, 
and here it was degraded to the level of a pot- 
house sign! 

Another story is told of Hook, in which he 
improved on a well-known device related of 
Sheridan. Getting into a hackney-coach one 
day, and being unable to pay the fare, he be- 
thought himself of the plan adopted by the cel- 
ebrated wit just mentioned on a similar occasion, 
and hailed a friend whom he observed passing 
along the street. He made him get into the 
carriage beside him, but on comparing notes he 
found his companion equally devoid of cash as 
himself, and it was necessary to think of some 
other expedient. Presently they approached 
the house of a celebrated surgeon. Hook alight- 
ed, rushed to the door, and exclaimed hurriedly 
to the servant who opened it: ‘*Is Mr. at 
home? I must see him immediately. For 
God’s sake do not lose an instant!” Ushered 
into the consulting-room, he exclaimed wildly 
to the surgeon, 

‘Thank Heaven! Pardon my incoherence, 
Sir; make allowance for the feelings of a hus- 
band, perhaps a father—your attendance, Sir, is 
instantly required — instantly — by Mrs. 
For mercy’s sake, Sir, be off!” 
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‘T'll be on my way immediately,” replied the 
medi al man. **T have only to get my instru 
nts and step into my carri ¥ 
‘‘Don’t wait for your carr 
yseudo-distressed parent ; ‘‘ get int 
is waiting at the door.” 
Esculapius readily complied, wa 
the coach, and conveyed in a tri 
idence of an aged spinster, whose 
and horror at the purport of his visit was beyor 
The poor man was glad to b ‘ 
y of the old maiden 
lady was not all he was destined to undergo, as 
the h ickney-coachman kept hold of him, and 
suleted him in the full amount of the fare whicl 
1k ought to have paid. 
All these and similar escapades, however, 
re fairly eclipsed by the famous Berners Street 


all bounds. 


speedy retreat; but the fur 


ix, which created such a sensation in London 
in 1809. 


3y dispatching several thousands of 
tters to innumerable quarters he completely 
blocked up the entrances to the street, by an as- 
semblage of the most heterogeneous kind. The 
parties written to had been requested to call on 
a certain day at the house of a lady residing at 
No. 54 Berners Street, against whom Hook and 
one or two of his friends had conceived a grudge. 
So successful was the trick that nearly all obey- 
ed the summons. Coal-wagons heavily laden, 
carts of upholstery, vans with pianos and other 
articles, wedding and funeral coaches, all rum- 
bled through, and filled up the adjoining streets 
nd lanes; sweeps assembled with the imple- 
1 of their trade; tailors with clothes that 
had been ordered; pastry-cooks with wedding- 
cakes; undertakers with coffins; fish-mongers 
with cod-fishes, and butchers with legs of mut- 
ton. There were surgeons with their instru- 
ments; lawyers with their papers and parch- 
and clergymen with their books of de- 
Such a Babel was never heard before 
in London; and, to complete the business, who 
should drive up but the lord mayor in his state 
carriage, the governor of the Bank of England, 
the chairman of the East India Company, and 
even a scion of royalty itself in the person of 
the Duke of Gloucester. Hook and his confed- 
erates were meantime enjoying the fun from a 
window in the neighborhood, but the consterna- 
tion occasioned to the poor lady who had been 


ments 5; 


votion. 


made the victim of the jest was nearly becoming 
too serious a matter. He never avowed him- 
self as the originator of this trick, though there 
is no doubt of his being the prime actor in it. 
It was made the subject of a solemn investiga- 
tion by many of the parties who had been duped, 
but so carefully had the precautions been taken 
to avoid detection that the inquiry proved entire- 
ly fruitless. 


In 1813 Hook received the appointment, with | 


a salary of $10,000 a year, of accountant-gener- 
al and treasurer of the Mauritius, an office which 


one would have supposed to be the very antip- | 


odes to ali his capacities and predilections. How 
it came to be conferred on him does not clearly 
appear; but it exhibits a memorable instance, 
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among others, of the reckless selection, too ofter 
layed in those days, in the choice of public 
What might 

The treasurer was 


+} 


lisp 


have been expects 


pantomime, al 
: him in the island were little more 
than a round of merriment and festivities. An 


investigation of his accounts at last to 


and a large deficit, ultimately fix 
£60,000, was discovered. There seems no rea- 


son for believing that Hook | been guilty of 
the least embezzlement 


ppropriation of 
the Government funds; but there can be no 
doubt that his negligence in regard to his duties 
was most reprehensible, trusting their perform- 
ance entirely to adeputy, who committed suicide 


about the time of the inquiry being 


A criminal charge was made out against the un- 


fortunate accountant-general, and in 1818 he 


was sent home under arrest. His buoyancy of 
spirits, however, never failed him, and meeting 
at St. Helena one of his old friends, who asked 
him if he was going home for his health, he re- 
plied, ‘* Yes, I believe there’s somethit 
with the chest!” 

On landing in Englan 


was no ground for ¢ 


g wrong 


iminal action a 
but that, as responsible for the act 
his person and estate were amenal 
proceedings. The whole of his property in the 
Mauritius and elsewhere was accordingly con 
fiscated, and he underwent a long confinement, 
in a sponging-house in Shire Lane, and 
afterward in the King’s Bench Prison. 


Thrown 
again on his own res« ‘s, he produced several 
dramatic pic lieved a respectable 
amount of success. The great event, 
at this period of his life, 
itor of the John Bull newspaper, which, under 


however, 


was his becoming ed- 


his management, made itself conspicuous by its 
stinging and too often scurrilous attacks on the 
Whig party. An inexhaustible fund of metrical 
lampoon and satire was ever at the command 
of its conductor, and he certainly dealt out his 
; Some of the 
most famous of his effusions were directed against 
Queen Caroline and her party at the time of the 
celebrated trial. ‘‘ Whyttington and his Catte,” 
the ‘‘ Hunting of the Hare,” and ‘*‘ Mrs. Mug- 
gins’s Visit to the Queen,” were reckoned in 
their day by the Tories as uncommonly smart 
things. 


sarcasm with no sparing hand. 


Have you been to Branden t 1cigh! ma'am, ! 
ma'am ; 
Have you been to Brander 
Oh yes! I have been, m 
With the rest of th ! 
What did you see, ma'am? heigh! ma’am, 
What did you see, ma'am? ho! 
We saw a great dame, with a face as red as flame, 
And a character spotless as snow. 


visit the queen, ma’am, 
ee ehow 


“Mrs. Muggins’s Visit” was a satire on 
Queen Caroline’s drawing-room, at Branden- 
burgh House, and is said to be a very good 
specimen of Hook’s style in improvisation—an 
art which he possessed in a wonderful degree. 
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Some years before Hook’s obtaining his dis- 
astrous appointment at the Mauritius, he had 
published, under an assumed name, a novel en- 
titled ‘* The Man of Sorrow,” but 
was very doubtful. 


its success 
It was not till after he had 
passed through the furnace of adversity, and 
undergone the pains of incarceration, that he 
gave to the world that series of works of fiction 
which, prior to the days of Dickens and Thack- 
eray, had so unbounded a popularity as the ex- 
ponents of middle-class life. With great smart- 
ness and liveliness of description, they partake 
eminently of the character of the author whose 
gifts were much more brilliant than solid. De- 


ficient in the latter element, and possessing, in | 
& great measure, an ephemeral interest, it be- 
comes, theretore, doubtful whether they will be | 


much heard of in a succeeding generation. 

The bons mots recorded of Theodore Hook 
are multifarious, but they have all more or less 
a dash of the flippancy and impudence by which, 


especially in early life, he was characterized. | 


Walking along the Strand one day, he accosted, 


with much gravity, a very pompous-looking gen- 


tleman. ‘I beg your pardon, Sir, but may I 
ask, are you any body particular?” and passed 
on before the astonished individual could collect 
himself sufficiently to reply. In the midst of 
his London career of gayety, when a stripling, 
he was induced by his brother James, who was 
seventeen years his senior, to enter himself at 
St. Mary’s Hall, Oxford, where his sojourn, how- 
ever, was but brief. 
matriculation to the vice-chancellor, that digni- 
tary inquired if he was prepared to sign the 
Thirty-nine Articles. 


**Oh yes,” replied Theodore, *‘ forty, if you 


like!” 

It required all his brother’s interest with Dr. 
Parsons to induce him to pardon this petulant 
sally. The first evening, it is said, of his ar- 
rival at Oxford, he had joined a party of old 
school-fellows at a tavern, and the fun had be- 
come fast and furious. Just then the proctor, 


that terror of university evil-doers, made his ap- | 


pearance, and advancing to the table where 
Hook was sitting, addressed him with the cus- 
tomary question : 

‘* Pray, Sir, are you a member of this uni- 
versity ?” 

‘*No, Sir,” was the reply (rising and bowing 
respectfully); ‘‘ pray, Sir, are you?” 

Somewhat discomposed by this unexpected 
query, the proctor held out his sleeve, 

** You see this, Sir?” 

‘* Ah,” replied the young freshman, after ex- 
amining with much apparent interest for a few 
moments the quality of the stuff. ‘‘ Yes, I per- 
ceive, Manchester velvet; and may I take the 
liberty, Sir, of inquiring how much you may 
have paid per yard for the article?” 

Discomfited by so much imperturbable cool- 
ness, the academical dignitary was forced to re- 
tire amidst a storm of laughter. 

The Mauritius affair proved a calamity, from 
the effects of which Hook never recovered. 
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crushing debt constantly suspended ; 
over him, and an enfeebled frame. the 
result of his confinement in prison, and partly 
also of the unwholesome style of living, , re- 
gards food, in which he had indulged wher 
abroad, his last years were sadly imbittered " 
ill health, mental depression, and pecuniary em- 
barrassment. Outwardly, he seemed still to en. 
joy the same flow of spirits; but a worm was 
gnawing at the heart, and his diary at this pe- 
riod discloses a degree of mental anguis} 


Ish 





and 
anxiety which few of those about him suspected 
He died at Fulham, on 24th August, 1841, in 
his fifty-third year. 


HARBOR DEFENSE. 

T is well that we should understand definitely 
that at the present moment every one of our 
great harbors on the sea-board is open to attack 
from any enemy who can command two or three 
**iron-clads.” The fortifications which 
amply sufficient to defend them against any fleet 
of sailing-vessels are utterly worthless as a pro- 
tection against the mailed vessels which 
been constructed during the last three years 
One half of the naval force which utterly failed— 


were 





| through no fault, we are sure, of the command. 


ers or men—in the first attack upon Charleston, 


could have ventured with almost the certainty 


of success upon assailing New York. The Jron- 
sides alone, had she been a hostile vessel, we 
venture to say could have run the gauntlet of 
all the forts which defend the Empire City. 
Either of the ‘‘ Monitors” could have done the 
same; and one of these vessels fairly within the 
harbor would virtually hold the city at mercy. 


| There is every reason to believe that the At/unta, 
| so opportunely disabled by the Weehawken, was 


destined for this very service. Had she over- 
come or eluded her opponents in Warsaw Bay, 
and reached New York, one can hardly estimate 
the amount of damage which she might have 
inflicted. 

To say nothing of possible hostilities with 
Great Britain or France, we know that the Con- 
federates are straining every nerve to equip in 
British ports a number of serviceable iron-clads. 
According to present appearances there is no 


| reason to believe that the slightest practical op- 


position will be made by the British Government 
to this scheme. ‘The adequate defense of our 
harbors is, therefore, a question of instant and 
vital importance. 

It is well to learn wisdom from our enemies. 
They have taught us at New Orleans how a 
city can not be defended against a fleet, and at 
Charleston how it can be defended. Nothing is 
more clear than that if the defense of Charleston 
had rested upon Fort Sumter the place would 
If the channel had 
been unobstructed, our iron-clads could have 
passed clear of the guns of the fort with far less 
damage than they sustained while detained un- 
der fire. A single sentence in the evidence of 
Captain Worden tells the whole story. He says: 








‘] thought that any attempt to break through the obstruc- 
tions would have got the propellers of the ships involved 
in the net-work it was known that the enemy had there ; 
hey would have become unmanageable, and so injured by 
torpedoes that they would have sunk in the harbor or have 
fall n into the enemy’s hands; and I did not think that the 

sk of such a disaster was justifiable under the circum- 

inces. Rebel iron-clads were lying behind the obstruc- 

ns; any of our vessels that had become disabled would 
ave been exposed to attack from them.” Other officers, 
whose bravery, skill, and patriotism are beyond all ques- 
ion, testified to the same general purport. 

The great duel now going on between offense 
fense has settled—for the present, at least—some points, 
among which are these : 

No fort, or system of forts, as heretofore constructed, can 

revent the passage of steamers through an unobstructed 
channel. This has been abundantly demonstrated at New 
Orleans, Vicksburg, and Port Hudson. 

No fort of masonry or brick-work is tenable against 
modern artillery. Fort Pulaski crumbled like a house of 
cards before our fire at a distance of two-thirds of a mile. 

No vessel yet constructed, or likely to be constructed, 
can sustain for any considerable time the fire of a first-class 
fort. The question between vessels and forts is one simply 
of time. 

The corollaries from these proved facts, as far as Harbor 
Defense is concerned, are these : 

The offensive and defensive powers of our existing fort 
must be increased. 

For defense iron must be substituted for brick and stone. 

For offense these forts should be able to concentrate their 
whole fire upon any desired point. 

Obstructions should be so contrived .as to detain a hos- 
tile vessel under fire. In the case of a great commercial 
harbor these obstructions must not prevent ordinary com- 
merce in time of peace, while sealing the harbor against 
hostile passage. 

In this Magazine for January we gave a full description 
of the system of Revolving Towers, invented by Mr. Theo- 
dore Timby, which seemed to us to combine the maximum 
of offensive and defensive power. Asa part of this scheme, 
applied to Harbor Defense, was a system of chains stretch- 
ing from tower to tower, to rest upon the bottom in time 
of peace, and be drawn up by the steam-engines in the 
towers when it was necessary to obstruct the entrance of 
the harbors. An addition to this plan, proposed by the 
inventor, is shown in the accompanying diagram. To the 
chains are to be attached buoys (A A A), just sufficient to 
leave their net weight enough to sink them to the bottom 
when let loose. Almost the entire strength of the chains, 
when drawn up, will thus be available to withstand the 
passage of a hostile vessel. Outside of these chains it is 
proposed to place a line of torpedoes (B B B), attached to 
a chain stretching from tower to tower across the channel. 
These would be drawn directly under the vessel detained 
by the chains, and exploded by a discharge from a galvanic 
battery, at the precise instant desired. The scheme for 
Harbor Defense here suggested s€ems to us well worthy of 
the most careful consideration, combining all that our 
dear-bought experience has shown to be available in the 
plans of our enemies, with additions to which they have 
not attained. To this may be added any thing further in 
the way of rams and floating batteries which the develop- 
ment of offensive and defensive warfare may render ad- 
visable. 
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UNITED STATES. 

UR Record closes on the 8th of August.—The 

6th of August was appointed by proclamation 
of the President, bearing date July 15, to be ob- 
served as a day for national thanksgiving, praise, 
and prayer, because ‘‘it had pleased Almighty God 
to hearken to the supplications and prayers of an 
afflicted people, and to vouchsafe to the army and 
navy of the United States, on the land and on the 
sea, victories so signal and so effective as to furnish 
reasonable grounds for augmented confidence that 
the Union of these States will be maintained, their 
Constitution preserved, and their peace and pros- 
perity permanently secured.”—On the other hand, 
Jefferson Davis, as President of the Confederate 
States, by a proclamation dated July 25, appointed 
the 21st of August to be observed as a day of fast- 
ing and prayer on account of the reverses which the 
Confederate cause had sustained. Mr. Davis, in his 
proclamation, says that the former successes of the 
Confederates on sea and land had made them self- 
confident and forgetful of their reliance upon God ; 
that ‘‘the love of lucre had eaten like a gangrene 
into the very heart of the land ;” that therefore they 
had no right to complain that they had been ‘‘ chas- 
tened,” but should “ receive in humble thankfulness 
the lesson which He has taught in our recent re- 
verses.” 

The victories thus claimed on our side, and the 
defeats acknowledged by our enemies, are numerous 
and of great importance, though, in the case of the 
first, the battle of Gettysburg was less decisive than 
had been hoped. After his defeat here General Lee 
retreated slowly to the Potomac, leaving his dead 
and a great portion of his wounded behind him, but 
carrying off almost his entire train of artillery, and 
a considerable part of the plunder which he had se- 
cured. The retreat was made in perfect order, as 
far as the main body of his army was concerned, al- 
though there were a large number of stragglers who 
fell into our hands. Reaching the Potomac, which 
was so swollen by recent rains as to be unfordable, 
he took up so strong a position that General Meade, 
who had cautiously followed, was unwilling to peril 
the success which he had gained by attacking him. 
Lee remained on the Maryland side of the river un- 
til the 14th of July, when he succeeded in crossing 
with his entire army, except a brigade composing 
the rear guard, which was attacked and captured at 
Falling Waters. According to the best estimates, 
Lee crossed into Maryland with about 90,000 men. 
During his three weeks’ campaign his losses in kill- 
ed, wounded, and prisoners exceeded 33,000. He fell 
back slowly toward the Rappahannock, followed by 
General Meade, and at the latest advices the two 
armies occupied nearly the same positions as before 
the Confederate invasion of Pennsylvania. Our 
entire loss was about 18,000, cf whom there were 
13,000 wounded, the greater portion of whom will 
soon be able to resume duty. 

Apart from the great artillery and infantry action 
at Gettysburg, there were several sharp engage- 
ments of cavalry. The principal of these were at 
Hanover, on the 6th of July, where Stuart was de- 
feated by Buford with a loss of 1000 prisoners ; at 
Funktown, on the 9th, where Pleasanton captured 
600; and at Boonsboro, on the 9th, where Kilpat- 
rick gained a victory. Heretofore it has been con- 
sidered that the enemy were stronger than ourselves 





in this arm of the service; but now it is conceded 
that the case is reversed. 

By the surrender of Vicksburg about 31,000 pris- 
oners, 220 cannon, and 70,000 stand of small-arms 
fell into our hands. The prisoners were paroled by 
General Grant, under obligations not to act in any 
way in the service of the Confederacy until ex- 
changed ; a large part of them have <lispersed to 
their homes. The entire loss of the enemy during 
Grant’s campaign against Vicksburg was nearly 
40,000; ours being about 7000. : 

The capture of Vicksburg was immediately fol- 
lowed by that of Port Hudson, which was surren- 
dered on the 8th of July to General Banks. There 
were about 7000 prisoners, 50 cannon, and a consid- 
erable number of small-arms. The whole course 
of the Mississippi, from the source to the mouth, 
has now been opened, and the Confederacy is thus 
virtually separated into two parts, neither capable 
of rendering any effective service to the other.— 
The whole force of General Banks being concentra- 
ted upon the siege of Port Hudson, the enemy were 
enabled to resume operations in that part of Louisi- 
ana which had been overrun by Banks. They cap- 
tured Brashear City, seizing a considerable amount 
of supplies and munitions. The place was, how- 
ever, recaptured on the 22d of July. 

Directly after the fall of Vicksburg General Sher- 
man was dispatched to meet Johnston, who had 
taken up his position at Jackson, the capital of 
Mississippi. ‘The place was abandoned by the ene- 
my on the 16th, and a large amount of stores which 
he had collected were destroyed, Johnston falling 
back into the interior. 

Almost simultaneously with Lee’s invasion of 
Pennsylvania, a bold raid was made into Ohio by 
the noted guerrilla General John H. Morgan. At 
first he met with considerable success, but as he ad- 
vanced our forces closed around him, and after a se- 
ries of engagements his forces, numbering in all 
nearly 5000, were almost to a man either killed or 
captured. 

A vigorous attempt to capture Charleston was 
commenced on the 10th of July by our land and 
naval forces, under command of General Gilmore 
and Admiral Dahlgren. Morris Island, the upper 
portion of which commands Fort Sumter, was seized 
and occupied, with the exception of Fort Wagner, 
a strong earth-work, which is held by the enemy. 
An attempt to carry this by assault on the 18th 
failed, our loss in killed, wounded and prisoners 
amounting to nearly 1000. The siege is still vigor- 
ously pressed. 

Besides these leading operations during the month 
of July, others of considerable importance were suc- 
cessfully undertaken. We present a brief summary 
of these, omitting several that are reported, but of 
which authentic accounts have not been received : 





July 38. Victory of Gettysburg; Enemy's loss fully 33,000 


men. 

“ 4. Captur®Pof Vicksburg: Enemy's loss 31,000 men 
and 220 cannon.—Victory at Helena, Arkan- 
sas: Enemy's loss 2700.—Evacuation of Tul- 
lahoma by Bragg: Enemy's loss within a few 
days about 5000. 

“ 6. Battle of Hanover: Stuart's cavalry defeated. 
with a loss of 1000 prisoners. 

‘“ 8. Capture of Port Hudson: Enemy's loss 7000, 
besides cannon and ammunition.—Battle of 
Funkstown: Enemy's loss 600. 

“ 9. Battle of Boonsboro: Enemy's loss considerable. 





10. Charleston assailed by a combined naval and 
military force. 

13. Yazoo City captured; Enemy's loss 500 prison- 
ers, six guns, a gun-boat, and ‘ 

“ 14. Battle of Falling Waters: Enemy's loss a whole 
brigade captured.—Cupture of Fort Powhat- 
tan on James River. 

16. Capture of Jackson, Missizsippi.— Victory at Elk 
Creek, Arkansas: 5000 Confederates, under 
Cooper, defeated by Blunt. 

it. Naval Expeditions up Ked River and to Natchez: 
Large captures of stores and munitions, 

Battle of Bufington, Ohio: 1000 of Morgan's 
band captured, 

19. Affuir at Jackson, Tennessee: Two companies 
f the my al nunition train cap 
tured. — org: and 300 more captured. 

20. Action at George's Creek, Ohio: Of Morgan's 
band 1500 more captured, 

22. Cavairy Expedition from Newbern, North Car- 
oli tailroud bridge over Tar River 
stroyed, together with two steamers and an 
unfinished iron-clad.—Jiecapture of Brashear 
City, Louisiana, 

(6. Surrender of Morgan, with the whole of his re- 
maining forces, to General Shackelford. 

The ‘‘reverses” acknowledged by Jefferson Davis 
i: his fast-day proclamation, thus included at least 
twenty distinct instances within as many days, in- 

olving a loss in killed, wounded, and prisoners of 

nearly 100,000 men, 300 cannon, immense quantities 
of small-arms, stores, and ammunition, the disorgan- 
ization of the armies of the West, the sundering of 
the Confederacy, and the practical expulsion of its 
umies from Tennessee and Mississippi; an attack, 
with every promise of success, upon Charleston ; the 
way apparently open to Mobile; while, if Charles- 
ton should fall, Savannah must at once follow. At 
the most moderate estimate, one-third of the avail- 
ible force of the Confederacy must have been prac- 
tically annihilated during the first three weeks of 

The army of Virginia, under its able General 
Lee, is, however, still strong, and, to all appearance, 
fully equal to that which we have opposed to it. 


It may also be considerably strengthened from the | 
fy 


ements of the other armies which have been ren- 


dered useless, and also by means of the conscription 


lately ordered, by which every male person between | 


the ages of 18 and 45 is summoned into service. 


the soldiers of the Confederate States, telling them 
that the enemy were gathering heavy masses for a 
general invasion, assuring them that there was now 
10 alternative but victory or subjugation, and call- 
ing upon all who had been called out and not re- 
ported for duty, or who have absented themselves 


from their posts, to join the army at once. The ad- | 


dress concludes thus : 

“T call on you, then, my countrymen, to hasten to your 
camps, in obedience to the dictates of honor and of duty, 
and summon those who have absented themselves without 
leave, or who have remained absent beyond the period al- 
lowed by their furloughs, to repair without delay to their 
respective commands; and I do hereby declare that I 
grant a general pardon and amnesty to all officers and 
men within the Confederacy, now absent without leave, 
who shall, with the least possible delay, return to their 
proper posts of duty; but no excuse will be received for 
any delay beyond twenty days after the first publication 
of this prociamation in the State in which the absentee 
may be at the date of the publication. This amnesty and 
pardon shall extend to all who have been accused, or who 
have been convicted and are undergoing sentence for ab- 
sence without leave, desertion, excepting only those who 
have been twice convicted of desertion. 

Finally, I conjure my countrywomen—the wives, mo- 
thers, sisters, and daughters of the Confederacy—to use 
their all-powerful influence in aid of this call, to add one 
crowning sacrifice to those which their patriotism has so 
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freely and constantly offered on their country's altar, and 
to take care that none who owe service in the field shall 
be sheltered at home from the disgrace of having deserted 

uty to their families, to their country, and to their 


The law of retaliation is formally announced | 
both the National and the Confederate authoriti 
I'wo Confederate officers were executed in Tennes- 
see, June 9, by order of General Rosecrans, as spies 
found within our lines. The Confederates chose by 
lot, from among our prisoners at Richmond, two of- 
ficers, and set them apart for execution, when or- 
dered, in retaliation. Two officers of the enemy in 
our hands were then placed in close confinement, to 
be executed if the threats of the enemy were carried 
out. President Lincoln has also issued a proclama- 
tion declaring, in effect, that no distinction will be 
recognized in the treatment accorded to our white 
and colored troops who may be captured by the en- 


y 
Ss. 


jenry. Every case of ill-treatment will be retaliated 


in kind: hanging for hanging, shooting for shoot- 
ing, imprisonment for imprisonment. If a colored 
soldier, taken prisoner, is sold into slavery, a Con- 
federate prisoner will, in return, be confined at hard 
labor in some prison until the colored prisoner is set 
at liberty. 

The most serious riot which has ever occurred in 
the United States broke out in New York on the 
morning of July 13. At the outset it was merely a 
demonstration against the draft, which was then in 
progress in the Ninth District of the city. This 
district is inhabited mainly by laborers, a great pro- 
portion of whom are of foreign birth, They had 


| been wrought to exasperation against the clause in 


the bill which allowed a person whose name was 


| drawn to purchase exemption by the, payment of 
| $300. The rich man, they were told, was thus safe 


from draft by the payment of a sum which was of 
no account to him, while the poor man would be 
compelled to enter the army, leaving his family des- 
titute. The draft had been commenced on Satur- 
day the 11th without disturbance. Sunday passed 
quietly ; but hardly was the drawing commenced on 


| Monday when a sudden attack was made by an arm- 
On the 1st of August Mr. Davis issued an address to | 


ed mob upon the office. The wheel was destroyed, 
the lists scattered, and the building set on fire. The 
excitement spread through the city, crowds gather- 
ed every where, with no apparent common object ; 
but during the day the movement seemed to be con- 
trolled by leaders in two general directions. The 
first was an attack upon the negroes; the second an 
assault upon every one who was supposed to be in 


| any way concerned in the draft, or prominently iden- 


tified with the Republican party. Unfortunately 
the militia regiments, who have always been relied 
upon to uphold public order in case of emergency, 
had been sent to Pennsylvania to withstand the 


| Confederate invasion; and the only guardians left 
| for the public peace were the regular police and a 


few hundred soldiers who garrisoned the forts. These 
were too few to protect the dozen miles between 
the extremities of the city. The mob, dispersed in 


|one quarter, would reassemble at another, and for 


four days the city seemed given up to their control. 
The outrages committed during this time were nu- 
merous and aggravated. Negroes were assaulted, 
beaten to death, mutilated, and hung; building 
after building was sacked and burned; gangs of 
desperadoes patrolled the streets, levying contribu- 
tions, and ordering places of business to be closed. 
A Colored Orphan Asylum, sheltering some hun- 
dreds of children, was sacked and burned. After 
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the first day the riot, which was at first directed 
against the draft, took a new turn. The entire mass 
of scoundrelism in the city seemed to have been let 
loose for indiscriminate plunder. Women, half-grown 
boys, and children were foremost in the work of rob- 
bery, and no man felt safe from attack. The police 
force did their duty manfully, aided at first by the 
few troops at the disposal of the authorities, and sub- 
sequently by the regiments who began to return from 
Pennsylvania. In the street fights which occurred 
many of the defenders of law and order lost their 
lives, while a far larger number of the rioters were 
killed. 
persed, and the peace of the city was restored. Fully 
a hundred persons were killed, and property to an 
immense amount was destroyed. The city and 
county are legally responsible for all losses occa- 
sioned by mobs and riots. Claims to the amount of 


sented. Already scores of the ringleaders have been 
apprehended, including a number charged with mur- 
der andarson. We place this brief outline upon rec- 
ord, proposing at a future time to give a more full 
account, and to present a detail of the proceedings 
of the blind guilty mob, and their still more guilty 
aiders and abettors. 
MEXICO. 

The French invasion of Mexico having proved 
successful, we present a brief resumé of the whole 
transaction from the commencement, repeating inci- 
dents which have already appeared in our Record. 
The successive Governments of Mexico have for 
years committed many aggressions upon foreigners 
residing in the country. The Governments of Great 
Britain, France, and Spain entered into a conven- 
tion, in the latter part of 1861, by which they agreed 
to contribute each a naval and military force to 
compel the Mexican Government to fulfill its treaty 
Stipulations. They expressly affirmed, however, 


Gradually the bands of rioters were dis- | 


that it was no part of their purpose to make any ac- 


quisition of territory, or to interfere with the right 
of the Mexican people to choose their own form of 
government. The Spanish portion of the expedition 
was the first in the field, leaving Havana on the 
28th of November, 1861, and rendezvousing before 
Vera Cruz on the 10th of December. On the 15th 
that place, with the castle of San Juan d’Ulloa, was 
surrendered. The French and British forces arrived 
soon after, and negotiations were entered into, the 
Mexican Government agreeing to the demands of 
the Allies. 
then withdrew from the expedition, leaving the 
French, under General Lorencz. ‘This commander, 
acting, as he said, under the special orders of thé 
Emperor, entered into an arrangement with the 
Mexican General Almonte, who had set himself up 


| quired. 


| ment of the country was styled ‘‘a handful of 1 
about a million and a half of dollars have been pre- | 


ments, to take the command of the Mexican expedi- 
tion. Ina letter to Forey the Emperor, for the first 
time, developed publicly his intentions. He said 
that it was not for the ‘interest of France that the 
United States should seize possession of all the M 
ican Gulf, dominate from thence the Antilk 
well as South America, and be the sole dispenser of 
the products of the New World.” Ifa stable Goy. 
ernment could be, with the assistance of France. 
established in Mexico, it would be favorable 
France; the object was then to march upon the 
ital, ‘‘and boldly plant there our flag; to establish 
a monarchy, if it is not incompatible with the na 
tional sentiment of the country, or, at all events, 
Government which promises some stability.” Fo- 
rey, upon arriving at Vera Cruz, September 25th, 
issued a proclamation, in which the actual Goy 





1 


without scruples and without conscience, who hay 

trampled upon the rights of men, have governed | 

the means of the most sanguinary system of terror, 
and who, to sustain themselves, have not been 
ashamed of selling to foreigners, piece by piece, the 
territory of their country.” As soon as this Govern- 
ment was overthrown the Mexican people would be 





left at liberty to “‘ freely elect the Government which 


they please.” Proclamations to the same general 
purpose were repeated at various times; thraugh all 


of them runs a strain of hostility to the United 


| States, the key-note of which is found in the letter 





of the Emperor. The thing to be done was to esta 
lish a strong Government of the Latin race, which 
should form a counterpoise to the United States 
Meanwhile he proceeded cautiously in his military 
operations. The one object was to march upon the 
capital, for experience has shown that the possession 
of the City of Mexico has always been equivalent t 

the control of the whole country. To this there 
were many obstacles. The roads were in an almost 
impassable condition ; the country was bared of sup- 
plies, and the army must carry with it all that it re- 
The Mexican Government also acted with 
decided energy, and received the almost unanimous 
support of the country. Congress denounced the whole 
scheme of the French, accepted the issue of war, and 
gathered a force far greater than was supposed possi- 
ble. To reach the capital Puebla must be taken, and 
here the whole available strength of the Mexicans was 
concentrated. Upon this place Forey advanced slow- 


| ly and cautiously, the other operations which were 


The British and Spanish commanders | 


undertaken being merely subsidiary to this. The 


| city was finally invested on the 18th of March, 1863, 
| It was defended by a system of detached fortresses, 


in opposition to the Government of Juarez. The | 


avowed object of this coalition was to establish an 
Imperial Government, under a European prince. 


the Emperor of Austria, was suggested, though it 
was from the first suspected that the real design of 
the French Emperor was to provide a transat!antic 
throne for Prince Napoleon, as a sort of honorable 
exile to remove him from France, where his political 
course was displeasing to the Emperor. This con- 


with powerful artillery, and a force of about 20,000 
men, The assailants were repulsed in several at- 
tacks, and had at times to wait inactive for supplies 
of artillery and ammunition; but they gained on 
the whole day by day; defense after defense was 


| captured ; supplies ran short, and a vigorous attempt 
The name of the Archduke Maximilian, brother of | 


made by Commonfort to relieve the garrison failed 
of success, and on the 17th of May, the French hav- 


|ing breached Fort Totimehuacan, the strongest of 


duct of the French seemed to unite the whole Mex- | 


ican people. Lorencz, attempting to march upon 
the capital, was defeated at Puebla on the 5th of 


prosecution of his purpose, sent General Forey, one 


the remaining defenses, were about to make an as- 
sault, when the city was surrendered with all its de- 
fenders. The fall of Puebla decided the question. 
The French, without losing time, pressed on toward 
the capital. The Government of Juarez, indeed, an- 
nounced its determination to maintain the independ- 


| ence of the country to the last extremity ; but upon 
May, 1862; but the Emperor, resolved upon the 


the approach of the French they abandoned Mexico, 
on the 31st of May, fleeing to San Luis Potosi, with 


of his own special favorites, with large reinforce- | what amount of money and arms they could collect. 
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lhe principal members ofthe “Church Party” sent to 
Forev, who was not far off, to take possession of the 
wpital. On the 9th of June he made his formal en- 
amidst the acclamations of the populace. He 
t once practically assumed the government of the 
yuntry, placing the press ur der French censorshiy 
mmoning the adherents of Juarez to lay down thei 
rms, under the severest penalties, and appointing a 
kind of Provisional Government, consisting of a Supe- 
rior Council of 35 members, and a Council of Nota 
les of 215, who were, in the name of the people, to 
} a form of government. This Council of Nota- 
bles by a vote, unanimous with the exception of 
two dissentients, declared in favor of abolishing the 
publican form of government, and establishing an 
mpire. They chose as Emperor the Archduke 
Maximilian of Austria; and in case he should de- 
ie, they requested Napoleon to select the futur 
Emperor. There seems to be little probability that 
the government of Juarez will be able to make any 
further effectual opposition to the French conquest. 
f we can judge from the settled policy of the Aus- 
trian Government, and the manner in which the 
rst proposition was received, the offer made to the 
Archduke will not be accepted. And then the Em- 
ror Napoleon will have the privilege of nomina- 
ing, and virtually appointing, the future Emperor 
of Mexico. 

The Emperor of Brazil has issued directions to the 

ficials throughout the Empire defining their duties 
is neutrals in the contest waged in America. Bel- 

rerent vessels are not to receive any thing but the 
aval stores of which they are in need to enable 
them to proceed to their point of destination ; and 
to receive these they must have an actual point of 
lestination. No shelter or assistance is to be given 
vessels cruising about in search of the enemy’s ships. 
War vessels must not increase their crews by en- 
listing even their own countrymen in the ports of 
the Empire ; nor can they purchase arms or muni- 
tions of any kind; and, finally, the Alabama is not 
to be admitted into any Brazilian port, because she 
1as made the island of Rata a sort of stopping-place, 
leaving her anchorage there for the purpose of mak- 
ing prizes. The Brazilian neutrality is thus an 
honest and practical one. 

EUROPE. 

The report of our recent successes has apparently 
produced a great change of feeling in Great Britain. 
rhe stock-market is the surest indication of the state 
of public opinion. Our National stocks went up four 
or five per cent.; the Confederate cotton-loan de- 
clined fifteen or eighteen. There seems little doubt 
that the Emperor Napoleon is anxious to bring about 
a joint recognition by the Great European Powers 
of the Southern Confederacy. Great Britain hesi- 
tates to unite in this; but meanwhile practically 
adheres to the doctrine that vessels may be built 
and equipped in her ports, notoriously designed for 
the Confederate Government, and may be sent to sea 
without obstruction, if unarmed; meanwhile the 
armaments may be sent out, equally unobstructed, 
in other vessels, and placed on board of the ships for 
which they are designed. There have been long de- 
bates in Parliament upon this subject, but the result 
is that it is the settled policy of the Government to 
place no real obstacles in the way of the building 
and equipment of vessels to prey upon our commerce. 
It is notorious that several have lately been sent out 
from British ship-yards, and others, quite as formi- 
dable as any afloat, are in process of construction. 
We may therefore assume that the Governments 
both of England and France are hostile to us, and 
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await only a favorable opportunity to declare their 
J 


hostility directly, as they e indirectly, 
cued until October 14. 
Queen’s speech trusted that the negotiations 
half of Poland would prevent a European war; 
clared her determination to remain neutral in 
American war; announced that ne 


n progress for iti the 


Parliament was proro 


otiations w 
Ionian Islands to th 
nedom of Greece : ce of the difficulties in Ja- 
n, which it was h ild 


the discontinuance of dij 


be adjusted, and of 

lomatic relations with Bra 
zil, which she trusted would be sp edily resumed 

Meanwhile, however, the American questi: s 
for the moment overshadowed by that of Poland 
which threatens more strongly from day to day 
result in a general Eur : Interminable 
letters have been exchanged between the Min 
of the various Powers; the net results of whicl 
that Russia scornfully denies the right of Fra 
and Great Britain te interfere at all. The Pol 
must, says Prince Gortschakoff, in reply to th 


pean war. 


glish note, ‘‘ throw down their arms and submit t 
the clemency of the Emperor. over} T 
rangement would be incompatible with the dignity 


of our august master, and with the sentiment 
the Russian nation.” A series of ‘‘six points” had 
been presente d by the Western Powers as their ulti- 
matum. The reply to these was that the Emperor 
had undertaken to carry out the majority of these, 
but would not act under the constraint of foreign in- 
A further proposition for a Conference 
ht Powers which signed the treaty of Vien- 
na, for the purpose of discussing the “six points, 
was rejected. Russia would confer only with Ai 
tria and Prussia, who alone had any immediate i 
terest in the Polish question. The reply to tl 
French note is similar in substance, though couched 
in still less courteous terms. The principal foc 

the insurrection is declared to be in Paris, where a 
vast conspiracy had been organized to keep ali 
disorders by the terror of a secret committee, and | 
assurances of foreign intervention. The note to t! 
French Government is almost equivalent to an act 


tervention. 
of the e 


defiance.—The note to Austria is more conciliatory 
It professes a willingness to join with Austria and 
Prussia, the only Powers who have any right to in- 
terfere, in considering their common interests. Aus- 
tria replied that she would act in concert with the 
other six Powers, and declined the suggestion of a 
joint conference with Russia and Prussia. The 
present aspect of affairs is thus summed up in the 
London Spectator: ‘‘The air is heavy with rumors 
of coming war. The Russian replies both to En- 
gland and France are unexpectedly haughty, and 
there is a marked disposition in Paris to urge the 
Emperor on to war. The Austrian Government has 
expressed its decision to adhere to the Western Pow- 
ers: the Swedish Government has called a council 
of war to deliberate on its position; the National 
Government of Poland has issued a secret circular 
promising the insurgents speedy assistance. There 
are accounts of new armaments in Russia, and of 
movements of fleets toward Cherbourg; exchanges 
have been depressed and the price of securities low- 
ered. The balance of evidence inclines toward a 
catastrophe ; but until the Emperor has spoken any 
opinion must partake more or less of conjecture." —— 
The question of peace or war throughout Ew 
and between Europe and America, thus rests 1 

the decision of one man, far past middle life and 
with health more infirm than belongs to his years 
He can with a breath open a contest the clos 
which he can never expect to see, 
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Romola, by Grorce Extor. The Author of | 
‘*Adam Bede” won her reputation by a series of 
tales in which the phases of English life and char- | 
acter with which she was familiar from childhood | 
were depicted with pre-Raffaelitic minuteness and | 
fidelity. As in the case of Charlotte Bronté, any | 
one conversant with the varieties of English life | 
might have told almost to a mile the home of the | 
author. It was a bold venture for her to peril her 
reputation on an entirely new field, and to attempt 
to delineate scenes and characters to which she must | 
necessarily be a stranger. Her subject was, to all | 
appearance, unhappily chosen. Italian life in the | 
fifteenth century was so different from English life | 
in the nineteenth that the great public, to whom | 
the novelist appeals, could not be expected to feel 
any warm sympathy with it. As the first chapters 

| 


of Romola appeared there was a general feeling that 

the book would be a failure. But gradually it be- | 
gan to be perceived that the author was wiser than 

the critics; that she was working with perfect | 
certainty toward a definite end, with an absolute 
comman<t of all the means necessary for its attain- 
ment. She had undertaken a great historical pic- 
ture, the separate parts of which were to be consid- 
ered in their relations to and their effect upon the 
whole composition. As the work developed it was | 
seen that the early chapters, in which Florentine 
life—the street scenes, the gossip of the barber’s- 
shop, and the talk of scholars, peasants, signors, and 
soldiers—was presented, were but the back-ground 
of the scene in which Tito, Baldassarre, and Savon- 
arola were to play their parts. Point by point ev- 
ery thing, even to the minutest touch, fell into its 
place; and now that the picture is completed, all 
see that it is a great work of art. Miss Evans (or 
rather, Mrs. Lewes) is certainly inferior to Scott in 
delineating the rapid march of events; but she ex- 
cels him in clear delineation of character. Out of 
Shakspeare we know not where in all literature to | 
find a character so thoroughly conceived and clearly 

defined as that of Tito, the very type and model of 

the Greek race, winning all hearts by the sweetness | 
of his temper and the charm of his manner, loving 
most things, and hating nothing but pain, bodily or 
mental; never deliberately proposing todo any thing 
cruel or base, but descending step by step into cru- 
elty and baseness, simply because he tried to step 

away from every thing unpleasant; betraying every 

trust reposed in him, simply because he cared only | 


for his own safety and pleasure. Baldassarre also is 
a wonderful creation, reminding us, and at no long | 
distance, of Shakspeare’s Lear. Of Savonarola we | 
need not speak, Here the author had to find, not | 
create, but she has succeeded in producing a wonder- 
ful picture of the Italian Luther. Most of our read- 
ers, we trust, have kept up with the progress of the 
story as it has for so many months been presented 
before them in this Magazine ; but to be fully appre- | 
ciated it should be read as a whole. ‘‘Romola” will | 
take its place as one of the three great historical | 
novels in our language. If the first place is assign- 
ed to ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” we may perhaps hesitate whether | 
the second shall be accorded to “ Quentin Durward” 
or ‘“ Romola.” (Published by Harper and Brothers.) | 
War Pictures from the South, by Estvax. (Pub- 
lished by D. Appleton and Company.) Colonel Est- 
van is apparently a true soldier of fortune, the near- 


| 


est representative which our century affords to the | 


Patires. 


‘*free lances” of the Middle Ages. He would fight 
bravely and honestly on either side as long as his 
term of agreement lasted; but that expired, h 
would be just as ready to take up arms for the oth- 
er side. We gather from an incidental notice tha: 
he served in the Russian forces at Sebastopol, then 
came to America, and finding himself in Virginia a 
the outbreak of the insurrection, accepted a commis- 
sion in the Confederate army, took part in all t! 
great operations down to the close of the Sey 
Days’ battles before Richmond, then lost his healt 
resigned his commission, made his way North, a: 
finally to Europe, where he undertook to write a 
history of the battles, in many of which he took an 
honorable part. His work is really a very valuable 
one—the best, on the whole, which has been writ- 
ten on this subject. He uses his pen as impartial]; 
as he would have done his sword. That he fought 
with the Confederates is no reason why he shoul 
write for them. He is as prompt to praise our d 
ings as theirs ; and his position with the enemy gay 
him opportunity of becoming acquainted with man 
things of which a Union writer could not be aware. 
His account of the careless, riotous manner in which 
the great rebellion was opened at Charleston reflects 
little honor upon the men who fired the train. They 
seemed to look upon the disruption of a great nation 
simply as a frolic. One of the most interesting 
chapters in the book describes the condition of Rich- 
mond after it had become the capital of the Confed- 
eracy. All the scoundrelism of the South seems to 
have swarmed thither. Gamblers and rowdies from 
New Orleans, Vicksburg, and Baltimore took u 
their quarters there. Men were attacked in the 
theatre, assaulted in their boarding-houses, and mur- 
dered in the streets. Paris during the massacres of 
September, 93, or New York during the brief reign 
of terror of July, ’63, showed nothing worse than 
was seen in Richmond for months. The Confed- 
erates have asserted so often and loudly that they 
have conducted the war on civilized principles, while 
on our side it has been waged with savage barbari- 
ty, that their assertions have come to be accepted 
as true in Europe, and to a degree among us. To 
those who have given any faith to these assertions 
we commend a careful perusal of those portions of 
Colonel Estvan’s book in which are detailed instances 
of the treatment accorded to the wounded and pris- 
oners on both sides. He tells simply what he saw ; 
and if any thing can change the opinions of our open 
enemies abroad or our secret foes at home it will be 
these plain and direct statements. Colonel Estyan 
speaks with perfect frankness of the military lead- 
ers on both sides, giving to each that share of blame 
or praise which he considers to belong to them. 
He praises M‘Clellan as freely as he does Lee or 
Johnston, depreciates Anderson and Beauregard, 
extols Wise and Frémont. If at any time he de- 
parts from his studied impartiality, it is in speak- 
ing of Bragg and Floyd. The former appears in 
his pages as an empty braggart; the latter as a 
knave and a fool. The soldier of fortune can not 
conceive how any man could, as Floyd did, play 
falsely to the cause in which he was enlisted. These 
points are, however, rather incidental than essential. 
The main value of the work consists in its faithful- 
ness as a military history. The author possessed 
the military knowledge necessary to warrant him in 
undertaking the task, had access to abundant meais 
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‘ information, and had no prepossessiors which 
would prevent a faithful use of his qualifications 
and materials. We accept his book’ as a reliable 
one, none the less willingly because it shows that, 

m the whole, our soldiers were in every respect 

rior to the enemy, and the capacity of our gen- 

ls nowise inferior. The truth is that we had a 
far more difficult work to do than feJl to the lot of 
our enemies, so that they could attain apparent suc- 
cess with less labor and skill than was demanded 
from us. 

The Bivouac and the Battle-Field, by GrorceE F. 
Noyes, Captain U.S. Volunteers. (Published by 
Harper and Brothers.) The position of the author 
as staff-officer made. him conversant with every 
phase of military life in camp, on the march, and in 
the field. Leaving to others elaborate discussions 
of strategy, he has sought, in a series of graphic 
campaign sketches, to present a picture of the every- 
day life of the American volunteer. They relate to 
the Army of the Potomac, from the time when it 
was ordered to co-operate with M‘Clellan in his ad- 
vance upon the Peninsula, down to the time when 
it took part in Burnside’s disastrous attack upon the 
Confederate intrenchments at Fredericksburg, and 
the weary delay in winter-quarters which followed. 
They embracc the battles of Cedar Mountain, Gaines- 
ville, the second at Bull Run, South Mountain, An- 
tietam, and Fredericksburg. The chapter in anoth- 
er part of this Magazine, describing the battle of 
Antietam, is a fair specimen of the author's battle- 
scenes. The descriptions of everyday life in camp 
and on the march are fully as interesting as those of 
battles and combats, and are quite as essential to an 
adequate idea of the duty of the soldier; for, after 
all, a battle is rather an episode than a common 
event in the history of a campaign; the camp and 
the march are its normal condition. Any true pic- 
ture of military life must, therefore, be largely made 
up of these elements. Captain Noyes, writing long 
before the great day of Gettysburg, prophesies the 

illiant achievements which the Army of the Poto- 
mac would yet accomplish. It has passed, he says, 
through a series of disappointments, “ with a cour- 
age and determination more ennobling than any suc- 
cess, on its way to future victories. Its day of glory 
is sure tocome, On many a battle-field it has illus- 
trated a heroic valor which has won for it on the Pen- 
insula, in Maryland, and in Eastern Virginia mag- 
nificent partial successes—the promise and prophecy 
of that substantial and decisive victory yet to come. 
Let me pay to it the homage of my admiration and 
gratitude for its past sacrifices, and attest my belief, 
founded upon the evidence of my own experiences, 
that it is yet to cover itself with patriotic glory. 
How splendidly this army can fight; how, when a 
forlorn hope was needed, the men have been always 
ready ; how, after weeks of hard marching and fight- 
ing, they have moved with alacrity against the en- 
emy, has been partially delineated in these pages. 
If the fault has been with its leaders, this is not the 
place to criticise them, nor do I feel in the mood. 
Let the dead Past bury its dead.” On the field of 
Antietam Captain Noyes seems to have discerned 
the rare qualities of the man who has been chosen 
for the command of our army in Virginia. ‘‘Gen- 
eral Meade,” he says, ‘‘ rode up to the crest where we 
were stationed, and reconnoitred the position of the 
enemy’s batteries as coolly as if at a review. His 
almost nonchalant manner, and the quiet way in 
which, amidst the tornado of rebel wrath, he gave 
his orders to make ready for the storm, greatly im- 
pressed me.” 
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A Treatise on Hygiene, by Wutu1amM A. Ham- 
MOND. The author is Surgeon-General of the Arm) 
of the United States. No man certainly could bet 
ter know whether a book on Hygiene, “ with special 
reference to military service,” was needed; and, if 
needed, no one could be in a better position to supply 
the want. That Dr. Hammond has taken time from 
his laborious duties to prepare this copious volume 
is sufficient proof that it was needed. To the med 
ical profession, who alone are capable of judging, 
we must leave the task of pronouncing judgment 
upon the manner in which he has performed the la- 
bor which he took upon himself. We can only say 
that the topics treated upon are of the highest im- 
portance in the present condition of the country, and 
the position of the author can not fail to insure for 
the work a careful consideration. (Published by 
J. B. Lippincott and Co.) 

The Capital of the Tycoon, by Sir RurHerrorp 
Atcock. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) 
This profusely illustrated work is a narrative, by 
the British Minister to the Court of Jeddo, of a three 
years’ residence in Japan. It is by far the best work 
upon that country which has been written. Every 
previous work upon Japan, for the last two centu- 
ries, has been written either by Dutch residents, 
who were shut up within’ the walls of Decima as 
closely as though they were confined in a peniten- 
tiary, or by persons who merely touched at one or 
two ports for a few weeks. Some of tlie latter, by 
supplementing their own observations with inform- 
ation gleaned from the Dutch and Portuguese writ 
ers, produced works by no means destitute of value. 
This was done by those who collected the materials 
embodied in the account of Commodore Perry’s Ex- 
pedition, and by Mr. Oliphant, who wrote the Nar- 
rative of Lord Elgin’s Mission. But Sir Rutherford 
Alcock is the first who has written from any great 
amount of personal knowledge. With the exception 
of our own Minister, Mr. Townsend Harris, he is 
probably the only man living who could have writ 
ten a good book upon Japan. We do not doubt that 
Mr. Harris could have produced a better work; but 
as he has not seen fit to do so we must accept this 
with gratitude. With the aid of numerous illustra- 
tions, many of which are from native drawings, he 
has succeeded in giving a clear representation of the 
life and habits of the common people. But even 
yet we know really nothing of the domestic life of 
the governing classes. No European or American 
has ever been fairly within the interior of the dwell- 
ing of a Japanese noble. Their homes are as close- 
ly sealed from the observation of foreigners as is the 
seraglio of a Turkish pashaw. Especially valuable 
is Sir Rutherford’s exposition of the intercourse be- 
tween the Japanese officials and the foreign minis- 
ters. No sooner had the treaties been extorted from 
them than they set themselves at work to evade 
the execution of all their stipulations. Their pre- 
texts were at first exceedingly amusing; but within 
a brief period their opposition took the form of open 
violence. The party opposed to foreign intercourse 
gained the upper hand. Their own rulers who had 
borne any prominent part in the negotiations lost 
their lives; members of the foreign embassies were 
assaulted, and some were murdered. The hostility 
of the dominant party toward all foreigners has at 
length reached such a height that the treaties hav: 
been practically annulled, and, according to the lat- 
est accounts, there is every probability of open war. 
Whether this takes place or not, it must be years 
before we shall have another book upon Japan equal 
| in value to this of Sir Rutherford Alcock. 
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Chitar’s Easy Chair. 


W > were talking last month of the sages who | 


declare that the democratic experiment has 
failed in the city of New York; and the words were 
not out of our mouths when this Easy Chair began to 
heave and toss upon the waves of the fiercest riot 
that has ever been known here. The pretense of 
the riot was opposition to the draft; its course was 
that of all riots, pillage, murder, arson, and an- 
archy, until, at last, by the combined efforts of the 
police and of the soldiers under National command, 
the outbreak was subdued, and order, under the pro- 
tection of arms, was restored. 

Such an event has, of course, set many heads 
shaking upon the very question we discussed last 
month, ‘*Oh! if we only had a king!” sigh some 
very feeble and foolish souls. Foolish, for how can 
a king help it? How can a monarchy help it? 
How can an aristocracy help it? If your train 
runs off the track for a time, and cars are shivered 
and life is lost, is there no conceivable remedy but 


in betaking ourselves back again to stage-coach- | 





If the boiler bursts upon the steamer, must 
we look to sails and scows as the only resource? 
Because civilization and human development make 
their way through occasional mishap and disaster, 
is there no alternative but barbarism and despair ? 

And why, of all resources, should a monarchy be 
preferred? The most prolonged and savage riot in 
history was the French Revolution. But the French 
monarchy as surely produced the revolution as slav- 
ery caused our war. Injustice is no remedy for 
wrong. 

Or is it John Bull whom yousecretly envy? And 
Charles Mackay draws a terrible picture of the New 
York riot, does he ?—and every child of Bull in this 
country sneers at a system which is threatened by a 
mob. Dear soul, and you wish we had only a good, 
wholesome King, Lords, and Commons to keep us in 
the straight path? Well then, know that the mob 
and riots are peculiarly and characteristically Brit- 


ish institutions, and that the most fearful riot known | 


to us, except that of the September days of '93 in 


Paris, is the Gordon riot of 1780 in London; while | 


in April, 1848, a still more formidable disturbance 
was avoided only by putting the kingdom under 
arms. The reign of George the Fourth, and all the 
earlier part of this century bristle with mobs and 
panics; while in the earlier part of the last century 
mobs were kept in the pay of political leaders, and 
the threat and fear of riots were standing British po- 
litical arguments. 

There is no population in the world of equal num- 
bers which has ever been so little disturbed by forci- 
ble obstructions of the law as that of the United 
States. The very substance of our system is the re- 


granting that the draft were a grievance, how was 
it to be redressed by burning orphan asylums, mas- 
sacring innocent and helpless people, and pilla 
fine houses? It had not as much method in jts 
madness as the Gordon riot in London. It was a 
simple orgy of rapine and crime, fomented and occa- 
sioned, indeed, by political demagogues, but trai 
scending their guidance, and in its course and « 
sequences threatening to engulf them equally with 
good citizens. 

The later emeutes in Paris—that of 1830, which 
seated Louis Philippe upon the throne, and that « 
1848, which unseated him, with the tumults during 
his reign—described by Victor Hugo in “ Les Mis- 
érables,” and by Louis Blane, were carefully guard- 
ed from the precise character which the New York 
riot assumed, Death to thieves was the rallying cry 
of the movement. That of itself indicated an earn- 
est purpose. In the Berlin rising of 1848 a man 
taken by the mob in the act of theft was put to 
death. For the object of the movement was not to 
destroy law or authority, but to resist, in the only 















way which their system offered, the perpetuity of 


actual grievances, 

In Berlin the revolution in Paris excited the 
greatest interest and ferment. The King, admon- 
ished by events, agreed to call the Assembly to c: 
fer upon reforms. The people, in great multitudes, 
but in perfect peace and good humor, went to the 
palace to thank the King. He was summoned to 
the balcony, and, terrified as kings always are befo 





great masses of people to whom they have made con- 
cessions, some hasty order was given which caused 
the soldiers to fire upon their fellow-subjects, who 
were congratulating their monarch. The firing was 
in the court-yard of the palace, and it seemed the 
sign of dreadful treachery. Fired with suspicion, 
rage, and horror, the crowd rushed from the palace 
into the city. It was two o'clock on a Saturday af- 
ternoon. The members of the royal family, the pres- 
ent King, brother of the reigning monarch, among 
them, fled from the city to the palace. his Easy 
Chair passed the palace of the present Queen just as 
she was hurrying in mortal fear into her carriage, 
while the great swarm of infuriated people poured 
through the spacious street, Unter den Linden, cry- 
ing, ‘*To arms!” tearing up posts and rails, the ter- 





| rified shops closing as they came. By four o'clock 


| barricades were built. ‘Death to thieves!” was 


dress of grievances secured by the limited tenure of 


offices conferred by popular vote. The inconven- 
iences and disadvantages of such a system are ob- 
vious ; but its cardinal superiority over all others is 
that it makes lawful redress surer and speedier than 
anlawful. And this is so true, that the rebellion is 
not a revolution forcibly to redress a grievance, 
which is not even declared to exist, but an atterapt 
at national dissolution upon the pretense of incom- 
patibility in the parts. So likewise in the late riots. 


proclaimed. Political dreamers, and visionaries, and 
schemers descended from attics and libraries, Brave 
youth, to whom popular liberty was the holiest 
cause, gathered around the barricades. The scoun- 
drels were not absent. The base were with the 
brave. It is the ill-fortune of all such movements. 

By nightfall the terrible battle of the streets had 
begun. The moon was full. The night perfectly 
calm. But the rattling fusillade and the deep bay 
of cannon, the fierce shouting that bubbled up and 
died away in the distance, the church-bells ringing 


| alarms, like fog-bells in furious tempests, made the 


18th of March one of the memorable days in the 
lives of all who were then in Berlin. But no inno- 


| cent man feared that his house would be burned, no 
| lonely woman dreaded the midnight marauder, ex- 


The wildest friend of national ruin could not call | 


them an effort at forcible redress of grievances; fer, 


cept that at such times all the safeguards of society 
are loosened. Every soldier was in danger, because 














the soldiers were under the King’s command—the 
King who had apparently betrayed his subjects. 
Under the rooms which I then occupied lived a 
aged to 

1 voung officer in the Potsdam Guards, the body- 
iard of the King. The lover was in the house 
the people returned raging fi 


Prussian general, whose daughter was en 


n the palace. 

have shown himself in the street would have 

to be torn in pieces; and when in their indig- 

ition with the soldiers the crowd began to batter 

t the huge door of the house in which the general 

d, the young officer presented himself to me 

pon the story above in the most piteous plight, 

ar 1 begged me to lend him some civilian clothes to 

sal his own. I showed him into my room; he 
rged a civilian, and so made his escape. 


The battle raged all night, and the advantage re- | 


mained with the soldiers. The populace were poor- 
ly armed, and the military attack was skillfully di- 
rected. Yet so alarmed was the King by the tu- 
mult, and so calmly did the leaders of the barri- 
cades announce their intention to continue the con- 

st, that the King, without waiting for the Par- 
liament, yielded, established a national guard, and 
armed the citizens from the arsenal. That ended 
the fight. But the same morning I saw an act of 
what was called popular justice executed upon the 
chief street, Unter den Linden. 

At about eleven o'clock in the morning I saw a 
large crowd gathered at the door of a glove shop. 
It was orderly but destructive. While the mass of 


people staid outside, a few persons entered the shop, 
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opened every box and destroyed it; took out every | 


pair of gloves and destroyed them ; and finally broke 
up the counter, the shelves, and all the furniture in 


the shop, leaving it an utterly naked room. Then | 


they wrote upon a huge placard which they hung 
over the door: ‘‘So the people treats informers.” 
It seems that the keeper of the shop was supposed 
to have directed the soldiers in their march and at- 
tack upon one of the barricades. 

In the Paris disturbances at the same time the 
same spirit was manifest. Deplorable and danger- 
ous to the public and private welfare as they were, 
and as all such outbreaks in great cities must be, 

yet had a certain dignity of purpose and of con- 

>t, and they showed salient instances of individual 
heroism which are entirely wanting in such a mad 
carnival of brutal hate and ignorance as our riots 
are, and always must be. The captains of the bar- 
ricades, such as Louis Blane depicts and Victor Hugo 
describes, the men who fight for what they suppose 
to be their rights obtainable in no other way, and 
who solemnly shoot thieves, are not such criminals 


| to the Parliament Hous 


as always privately instigate or publicly lead our | 
mobs. An honest man can understand the King | 
addressing such men, however mistaken he may | 
think them, and however severely he may think they | 


should be punished, as “‘ my friends.” But no man 
whose sense of moral responsibility is not entirely 


lost, could preserve his respect for a magistrate whom | 
he should hear calling by the same name, men reek- | 
ing with the blood of the most innocent and helpless | 


of his fellow-citizens and insolently triumphing in 
anarchy. Charles the Ninth of France shot the fly- 
ing Huguenots from the windows of his palace on 
the eve of St. Bartholomew. 
plead religious rancor. 
been party necessity Charles IX. would have been 
even more infamous than he is. 


Tue story of the Gordon riots has a peculiar per- 


But he could at least | 
If his only argument had | 








tinence to the times. Bishop Hughes in his 5} 
to the rioters said that it would pain him deey 
he were compelled to believe that the Rom 
must bear the responsibility of the cri 
mob had committed. He might have t 
that the same hatred they cherished for 
another color had been fel 
another faith; and that 
tims of as bitter a prej 
another race. The 
race and religion 
mounted. It is a hard trut 
ferers to believe; but it is a tr 

In the winter of 1779-80 the p 
were so averse to the laws of tolerat 
Catholics which had been ordained f 
the British Parliament did not 
them to Scotland. 
in England thereuy 
not do in England 
Why not procure th 
The agitation at on 
was formed. It met, . 
away, and no effects were visible. 
James T. Brady said, in his late admir: 
upon the New York 1 
of ‘‘ political sneaks” 
movement and make 


, there are always pl 


in wait 


Lord George Gordon, ‘ I 

family, weak, dissipated, and uncontré ; 
fond of notoriety. A member of Parliament 
achieved no reputation, and in the Pr 

tion he saw a high road open to distinction. 1 
proached the society, and, wi 
it was glad to make a noble 
changed his dres 

fected the airs of a religious 


ith true British ser 
ni sident. 


flaming the ignorant ra 
in its prejudices, he call 
May. 

At this meeting he made 
ing that Parliament mu 
moved that on the 1 
Society should meet an 
Catholic toleration laws. I 
fifty thousand peo] 


t 
assembled i 
They moved in four divisions 
Parliament sat, and Lord Geor 
place and harangued the crowd, « 


friends. They in turn insulted mem 
knew to favor Catholic tolerati: 
petition. The British Parliam 
intimidated by a mob, although 
thousand, and after a short debate th 
rejected by a majority of one hundr 
two to six. In the evening the mol 
chapels of two of the Catholic emba 
don. On Saturday the city was more 

On Sunday the reign of the mol 
rioters destroyed Catholic houses at 
on Monday the thieves and criminals of every 
that swarm in the slums of a great city joined the 
They now began to burn the houses of Protestants 
as well as Catholics, and plundered and pillaged on 
every hand. The soldiers who escorted the arrested 
persons to jail were assailed by the mob. On Tues- 
day all the troops in London were associated with 
the police, but the force was entirely inadequate. 
The storm swelled and raged more furiously than 
ever. It burst upon Newgate, which the mob burned, 
releasing the prisoners, and acquiring leaders skilled 
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incrime. With instinctive logic they attacked the | 


houses of the officers of the law. The house of the 
famous and zealous police magistrate, Sir John Field- 


ing, was sacked and destroyed—a fate from which 
the house of Judge M‘Cunn is perfectly safe. And 


the crowd, yelling and frantic, threw itself upon the 
stately and splendid home of Lord Mansfield, who, 
with his wife, escaped to the King’s palace, while his 
library, and all his choice collections in every kind 
of art, were utterly destroyed. On Wednesday all 
the prisons were opened by the mob, and burned. 
The shops of London were closed. Trade stopped. 
Fires were blazing in every part of the city. The 
yells of the rioters mingled with the rattle of mus- 
ketry. The Pay Office and the Bank of England 
were attacked. An effort was made to cut the pipes 
of the new river aqueduct which supplied London 
with water. The mob was triumphant. Terror 
every where prevailed. From Friday evening until 
Wednesday night the mob was master of London. 
That night the troops arrived from every part of the 
kingdom, and the final fight began in which the 
military power prevailed. During Thursday the 
soldiers prevented any gathering of the mob. The 
riot was quelled, and on Friday, just a week after 
the outbreak began, Lord George Gordon was com- 
mitted to the Tower. 


Tue 23d of April, 1864, is the three hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Shakespeare. Our own 
interests are elsewhere just now, and must long re- 
main so; but England is already moving in the mat- 
ter. All kinds of societies and committees are cogi- 
tating; all sorts of ingenuity are devising; every 
body with a plan is pre yposing. Meanwhile jealous- 
ies are setting in, and the Shakespeare Fund Com- 
mittee, and the Garrick Club Committee, and the 
Urban Club Committee are each hoping to direct the 
great celebration. In Stratford, which, as the fa- 
mous birth-place of the poet, has a peculiar interest 
in the event, opinions are divided whether, with the 
fund which is to be raised in Shakespeare’s name, to 
enlarge the town grammar-school, where, as a boy, 
he used to study and be birched, or, as the majority 
incline, to build a statue. Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Kean gave a public dramatic reading in aid of the 
fund just before they sailed to Australia, a few 
weeks since, while a gentleman announces a dra- 
matic performance for the same purpose at Drury 
Lane theatre, under the patronage of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. It is proposed, still further, to 
form a national committee composed of the minis- 
ters, and all the most famous Englishmen, and ask 
the Prince of Wales to be president. 


All this commotion will probably end in a ban- | 


quet and a statue, with poems and speeches by the 
authors and statesmen. The dinners, Mr. Haw- 
thorne would tell us, are inevitable. They are En- 
glishmen—they must therefore dine. And all round 
the world the festival will go, following the sun, 
and all who speak the English tongue will on that 
day conspire to honor the greatest man who ever il- 
lustrated it. 

Despite our sad engrossment, we in America will 
not forget the day nor fail to honor the man; and 
whether Mr. Halliwell’s project be adopted in En- 
gland of buying Shakespeare’s estate in Warwick- 





shire, including Anne Hathaway’s cottage—or the | 


Garrick Club succeed in more liberally endowing the 
Dramatic College—or the Urban Club of St. John’s 
Gate, Clerkenwell, where periodical literature was 
originated by Cave and developed by Johnson, and 


| patra. 


| a Sappho. 


| drooping aspect reveal her despair. 


where David Garrick made his first appearance as 
an actor, build the statue they design—or whatever 
other permanent monument of the day shall be de- 
creed in the poet’s native land, we shall draw near 
as children of the same civilization, and claim oyy 
part in the homage to him whose native language 
is also ours. 


Tue excitement of the last two years in this 
country has quite concealed from us the great and 
increasing fame of an American sculptor, wi 
works were the chief ornament of the late Great 
Exhibition, and who was personally honored as a 
most distinguished guest in England. Mr. William 
W. Story is a son of the late Judge Story; and th 
versatility of his talent has been long known to hi 
friends, while his Life of his Father, a volume of 
poems, a book upon the Law of Contracts, and very 
lately a delightful work upon Roman daily life, call- 
ed Roba di Roma, have made him known in literar 
circles, ; 

But his chief interest is sculpture, and after many 
years of devoted study and patient industry, durin; 
which he has had very little public recognition, he 
has at last ascended to the highest fame among 
American sculptors, by his Libyan Sybil and Cle: 

The Sybil is a very grand and simple fi 
A woman leaning her chin upon her hand, th 





ure. 


| elbow supported upon the crossed knee, the other 


hand hanging by her side, and her glance fixed 
steadily and solemnly forward. No figure that can 
be named in modern sculpture is finer. It is full of 
power, full of meaning, and, unlike most of the 
noted works of later sculpture, is something more than 
a graceful, expressive figure, exquisitely wrought. 
It is a great work of imagination. This is the gen- 
ius of a race, obscurely strung, mysterious in his- 
tory, confronting the future with a majestic reso- 
lution which compels reply. Most other modern 
sculptures want meaning. They always convey the 
idea that here was a clever mechanic in marble, who 
was to make a figure, and must give it some name. 
And one name would serve almost as well as anoth 
er. Take the chains from Powers’s beautiful statue 
of the Greek Slave, for instance, and it is an equal- 
ly good Venus or nymph. But in Story’s statue— 








| and we know it in this country only by the photo- 


graph—there is an idea. It is not a Venus, nora 
dancing-girl, nor Diana, nor Psyche, nor Flora, nor 
a Muse, nor a Grace; but it is a woman of an Af- 
rican race, so endowed that, as you see her sitting 
and solemnly pondering, she becomes to you in the 
marble, as she would become in life, the genius of 
that race, forecasting its destiny. 

The admiration of this noble work was unquali- 
fied ; and it is doubtful if any living sculptor has a 
higher fame than Story. He left England for Italy 
fully freighted with orders. He is just completing 
She sits carelessly upon the side of an 
antique chair, against which she leans. The left 
shoulder is bare, the drapery having fallen from it, 
and by her side is a harp. The folded hands and 
He has also 
moulded a grand and colossal statue of Judith. It 
is the moment before she slays Holofernes. Her 
left hand and her face are lifted toward heaven in 
prayer, and she holds a sword in her right, from 
which the full loose sleeve has fallen back. There 
is also in his studio a Saul, at the moment when the 
evil spirit comes upon him. It is a colossal figure 
seated in an antique chair.. The eyes are dilated 


| with madness, and the right hand grasps his beard. 





Mr. Story has lived for many years in Europe, 
but he had not lost his love of his native land; and 
at the beginning of our troubles he wrote a series of 
letters to the London Daily News, in which he clear- 
ly and strongly set forth the truth of the war. 
They were afterward published in a pamphlet, but 
not republished in this country. Nor has his ‘‘ Roba 

toma” yet been reprinted here, although asa pic- 
ture of Italian life to-day, of the popular games and 
customs, it is unique and most valuable. Only a 
long resident and a very close observer could write 
such a book, and it is the highest praise to have 
made a new and original work upon Italy. That 
Mr. Story regrets to be less known in his own coun- 
trv than elsewhere is doubtless true. 
some feeling of injured pride is possible. But it is 
to be said for us that we have had our hands, heads, 
and hearts full of self-defense, and that we have 
had no chance to see the statue, nor even photo- 
graphs of it. 


Tue friends of the Easy Chair who sometimes 
write to him must neither think that their letters 
are not received, nor that they are disregarded be- 
cause they are not at once answered. 
Chair suffers them to accumulate, and as he speaks 
but once a month his correspondents may naturally 
feel aggrieved if they hear no acknowledgment. 
Will his friends kindly bear this in mind? Here, 
for instance, is a letter dated S——, May 1, 1863, 
which is full of the kindest and most flattering dis- 
course for the Easy Chair. it is the letter of a 
young man, ardent and affectionate. He deplores 
that he can not pour out his mind in “ purple words,” 
and yet every line of his letter shows a remarkable 
copiousness of language, and words precious for their 
rich association. 
spondent to himself as # young lover of Keats and 
Tennyson and Mrs. Browning, loving luscious words, 

“Like lucent sirops tinct with cinnamon.” 
Believe an Easy Chair to which you are too gen- 
erous, O Septendecim ! that your feelings in life and 
your preferences in literature are those of every sus- 
ceptible, poetic youth. The ‘‘ bitter tears” that fill 
your eyes do not, perhaps, spring from the heart. 
One day you will believe it. One day when a dear 
friend, a brother, a son, a mother dies, you will un- 
derstand the difference between grief and its rhet- 
oric. Then you will not ‘‘lie and puff the curling 
wreaths” when your ‘‘ heart with passion boils and 
seethes.” Grief is of another kind. thanthat. Pas- 
sion is a very superficial business when measured 
with sorrow. Every sensitive young soul buds and 
blossoms in the spring. The young man feels the 
sweet irritation of the year no less than the young 
tree, 
cooler autumn, The Easy Chair is not less glad of 
the letter and grateful to Septendecim because the 
verses do not seem to him quite good enough to pub- 
lish. 

‘*Lilian’s” story is that of many a correspondent 
of the Chair’s. That a young woman gently bred, 
and suddenly reduced, should think of betaking her- 
self to literature is most natural. That she should 
send contributions to the neighboring papers is only 
a fair experiment upon her powers and upon the 
public. Such offerings are gratuitous. They are 
often sprightly and clever, and the editor very just- 
ly welcomes them, and says a kind word of the au- 
thor. But she must not be deceived. 
follow that she will, or ought to have, a hearing 
upon the larger stage. 


That he has | 


The Easy | 


The Easy Chair figures his corre- | 


3ut the fruit ripens only in the calm and | 
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village or town paper and demands entrance into the 
great magazines, she challenges comparisons with 
the tried and trained athletes of literature. She 
may be their peer, and certainly it is only by trying 
that she can ascertain; but what the Easy Chair 
would warn her against is the feeling that the larger 
success is certified by the smaller. To make a liv- 
ing by literature, or even to write what editors will 
wish to buy, is a very different thing from writing 
little pieces which are ‘accepted by the papers. 
The Easy Chair has read with pleasure what Lilian 
sends him; but if he were an editor of a magazine 
he would have to say, with the utmost sympathy 
and good feeling, No. 

As the war goes on there is no doubt that the 
feeling between this country and England grows 
more and more embittered, and every thoughtful 
man must look with serious apprehension to the 
chances of the future. It is not unluckily so much 
a question of how we ought to feel as how we do 
feel ; nor is there any subtle art by which interna- 
tional dislike can be conjured away. 

Louis Napoleon’s speculation in Mexico has been 
more successful than any one could foresee. The 
Polish difficulty is likely to be settled, and every 
man may now amuse himself by testing his sagacity 
as to the probable development of events just be- 
fore us. 

One thing is tolerably clear, and it is that the 
English Government very imperfectly understood 
the true state of public sentiment in this country 
toward England. The various causes of quarrel 
had disappeared. Long intercourse had promoted 
confidence, and the remembrance of old wars was 
softened. Moreover the political party, whose pol- 
icy it was to cultivate a perpetual possibility of war 
with Great Britain, had lost its ascendency. The 
American leaders who had especially insulted En- 
gland were put into the Opposition, and there was 
every reason to suppose that a more intelligent and 
closer amity was upon the point of establishing it- 
self between America and Britain. 

But whether national selfishness is so imperious 
that it blinds national common sense, or whether 
there was no sincere desire upon the part of England 
to remain our friend, or whatever plausible explana- 
tion may satisfy any mind, the fact is that John 
Bull grinned with increasing delight as our troubles 
multiplied, until at length the whole stress of Brit- 
ish sympathy was manifestly against the United 
States, and the destruction of a great friendly power 
was not conceded with regret as a terrible necessity, 
but was hailed with savage and contemptuous ex- 
ultation as the discomfiture of a rival. 

The pretext of neutrality which Great Britain 
puts forth probably deceives no intelligent English- 
man, as it certainly does not deceive any American. 
Indeed, Sir Bulwer Lytton’s frank confession at the 
begining of the British talk about the war, that we 
were too large and threatening a power, and that it 
was the interest of England that we should be re- 
duced, is also the substance of Mr. Roebuck’s speech 
two years later upon his motion for recognizing the 
rebels as independent; that what is for the interest 


of England is for the interest of the world; and it is 


It does not | 


When she emerges from the | 


the interest of England that all popular governments 
shall be destroyed, and all commercial rivalries over- 
thrown. 

To take a mean ground with a fine pretense in 
your mouth is doubly contemptible. If a man says 
that he is very anxious not to tell lies and forges his 
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neighbor's name, he is despicable as well as crimin- 
al. But if he says, I want money and so I forge, 
he is at least a frank offender. Had Great Britain 
said—there is and can be no such thing as national 
friendship, and your ruin is our gain, and while we 
shall not declare war, we shall do all we safely can 
to hurt you, she would have plainly said what she 
has plainly done, while her mouth has been dripping 
the most oily pretenses of neutrality, and assertions 
of horror over a wicked war. Her indignation, truly 
interpreted, is not that we fight for our life, but that 
we did not suffer ourselves to be murdered without 
a struggle. ‘How they won't die!” is the shrill 
scream of Britannia on the rampage. 

Whether with the mutual feeling engendered by 
our war difficulty with England can be avoided is a 
grave question. To the newspaper statesmanship 


| in ten minutes after it was opened it was filled with oy 


| the other portions of his dress to which we have 


which proposes a great foreign war as the natural | 


sequence of a civil war, upon the ground that Rome 
always adopted that policy, it is a sufficient answer 
that the United States are a power which resembles 


the Roman Republic only in extent and vigor. To | 


punish England because she does not like us is a 
thankless task to undertake. To call her to account 
for overt hostile acts against us is always legiti- 
mate. But no man who sincerely loves his country, 
and the cause which that country represents, can 
really wish to see it at war with England. For such 
a war must be universal, and it will begin in the 
quarrel of two nations, which ought always to strike 
together in the interests of the great principles which 
underlie their civilization. But it is with nations as 
with individuals. There come times when collision 
is inevitable. May that time be long averted be- 
tween us! But should it come—God speed the 
right! 





In this season of our College Commencements 


| devoted head at once. Nothing could be he: 


as many as it could comfortably hold, and the n < 
who were afterward continually added made the place at 
last absolutely intolerable from its heat and stifling crowa 
Of course, on such a day the badinage and chaffing of the 
undergraduates in the gallery were ten times more rar 
and boisterous than ever. On these days the si 
white hat appears to exercise much the same inf, 








lence 


a 
the undergraduate mind that a red flag does on a bull, and 


the individuals who unwittingly strayed into the theatre 
with these obnoxious articles of wearing apparel led woeful 
lives, and in some cases were fairly badgered out of t 
place in a storm of yells. One unfortunate, a tall lanky 
young man, who to the indiscretion of white trowsers and 
huge blue stock superadded the aggravation of a brilliant 
white hat, was reduced to a condition of subserviency that 
was almost pitiable. In vain he deferentially removed the 
hat and tried to hide it; he could not do the 








and which appeared to excite even as much ire as the ol). 
noxious hat itself. Ile had been brought to a proper state 
of despondency and dismay at the pitiless storm of chaff he 
invoked, and was slinking out, when, fortunately, a pro- 
fessor entered, even more unpopular than a white hat, and 
all the vials of undergraduate wrath were poured on | 

amidst t 

astounding clamor which this divine excited—a clamor 

hideous and so prolonged that the staid constables of the A 
division, to whom commemorations were things unknown, 
came into the building at once, thinking that nothing less 
than the murder of a Don could be going forward. Thia 
naive appearance of the ‘ Bobbies,’ as they were called, and 
the puzzled aspect with which they looked up at the ranks 
of yelling undergraduates, as if uncertain whether or no it 
was their duty to stop the noise and restore order, created 





| shouts of laughter, and gave a new turn to the badina 


} 


American college boys may like to see how they | 


manage festivals at an English university. The 
Prince and Princess of Wales went after their mar- 
riage to Oxford. The ceremonies of welcome were 
performed iti the theatre, or public hall, of the uni- 
versity. The young Englishmen cheered for Mr. 
Davis and Stonewall Jackson, and groaned for Mr. 
Lincoln. It is not reported, however, whether they 
also cheered for Nena Sahib and the King of Daho- 
mey. This, at least, we all know. If in any col- 
lege crowd in this country three groans were pro- 
posed for Queen Victoria, the proposer would find 
himself propelled very summarily and indignantly 
to the outside. We may not like England, nor think 
the English Government ideally perfect ; but we do 
not, therefore, feel called upon to insult the Queen. 


‘Why did you let in that man with his hair parted so” 
‘Take out that chap with the two umbrellas;’ * Won't 
there be a row when the proctor sees that fellow with the 
white hat? and so on, and so on; and as the police did 
look in the direction to which their attention was called 
such endless instructions flowed upon them that they too 
had nothing for it but to retreat ignominiously as they 
came. Then the undergraduates concentrated their at 
tion on the strip of carpet which led io the upper end of & 
theatre, and displayed such an affectionate solicitude tor 
its welfare that the visitor who unwarily trod on it had 

bad time of it ever afterward. Then there were cheers fo: 
the Queen, Prince, and Princess—such shouts! hisses and 
cheers for Mr. Gladstone, tumultuous applause for Lord 








Derby, the married ladies, the unmarried ladies, the ladies 


We can leave that to the ‘‘ first aristocracy in Eu- | 


rope.” 

Here are some extracts, rather long, but amusing 
and interesting, depicting the conduct of the young 
* gentlemen” of Oxford. The genial humor of their 
behavior {s delightful : 


“Tt was a comfort to leave the strects, ankle-deep in 
mud and soaked with rain, and turn toward the Shel- 


donian, where through the open windows the hoarse roar | 


of the undergraduates came ‘easing their minds,’ as 
they called it, with bitter chaff of high officials, and giv- 
ing vent to the pent-up animosities of the academic year in 
a series of groans and cheers for unpopular or popular 
Dons, as the case might be. The doors of the theatre were 
opened at half past one; for though nothing was to be 
done till three, yet, as twice as many tickets had been is- 
sued as the theatre would hold, it was advisable to open 
early, that the late comers, if they had prop-r feeling, 
might see at once they had no chance of getting in. With- 


who wish to be and will be married, the ladies in blue bon- 
nets, the ladies in pink dresses, and, lastly, as embracing 
the whole scope of the fair sex, the ladies in crinolines. 
The clamor was deafening, the heat and densely-swaying 
crowd fearful; it was a perfect academic Pandemonium, 
above and below, every where save in the amphitheatre, 
where the ladies sat comfortably, though they could not 
coolly, and surveyed the uproarious scene around with 
keen relish of its unmatched humor and banter.” 








Here follows a little more of the same delicate 
and delightful ‘‘ unmatched humor and banter” of 
the wits of an English university : 


*‘ Congratulatory poems were then delivered on the oc- 
casion of the royal visit by two undergraduates, and this 
was decidedly the heaviest and least satisfactory portion 
of the day's proceedings. As specimens of Oxford poetry 
they were very bad; as specimens of how the undergrad- 
uates committed their studies to memory they were worse ; 
and as specimens of delivery they were worst of all. It 
was perhaps a trying thing to address such an assembly, 
and the confidence of the young men was by no means 
restored by the running comments of the undergraduates 
in the galleries—their cries of ‘Speak up, Sir,’ ‘Oh, look 
at his gloves!’ ete., and the open smiles with which what 
were meant to be pathetic portions of their recitals were 
received. But there was no excuse for these gentlemen 
not knowing the odes they came to recite. The first ora- 
tor came to a dead stop, notwithstanding the continued 
and perpetually audible prompting of a friend at his elbow 
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throughout the whole poem. The sycond was even more 
essful. He faltered and halted continually, and, 
ntly missing some parts of the poem, took it up 
at the next line which came to memory, and turn- 

¢ toward the Princess, said, ‘The loving trustfulness 
f those eyes,’ and then stopped again. There was no 
resisting this—it was apropos to nothing which had gone 
{ and seemed so much a kind of confidential com- 
ment to her royal highness that ther a shout of 
ghter, in which the Princess could not but join, though 
t lushed till her face quite glowed again. Nor did the 
next line mend matters, when, in a plaintive tone, 
, looking up to the undergraduates, added, * Oh, 
) ut alloy!” an appeal to which the unde 
ites inhumanly responded by repeating, * Oh!" 
and ‘Ha!’ in tones which could not have had much effect 
in restoring the speaker's self-possession. At length the 
were over, and with this the special congregation 
and amidst the same cheers and shoutings the 

and Princess left, and every one hurried ont int 

the rain; for there were still a flower-show to be visited, 
a bazar to be opened, a banquet to be eaten, and a ball to 
be danced. Bad as the rain was, however, the Prince 
and Princess braved it in an open carriage as before, 
though from her repeated exposure to the rain the 
f her royal highness must by that time have be 

the least, very damp indeed.” 


was 


the 
rgradu- 
and * Ah!’ 


dress 


n, to 


Cvitor’s Drawer. 


HE Drawer has its ‘army correspondent 
and its naval corps also, but the irre gularity 
with which the mails bring their letters forbids us to 
put them under one general head. They take their 
places as they come; but they do service, as good 
soldiers, wherever they stand. 
correspondent in Virginia: 
The story of the Ohio volunteer related in a late 
number reminds me of an incident that transpired 
in our three months’ campaign, the recital of which 
may interest your readers. It was soon after the 
first occupation by the Union forces 
around Falls Church and Vienna, and the brigade 
of General Tyler was on picket in that vicinity. 
The Ohio boys under General Schenck had been 
fired upon from a masked battery at the last-named 
place, and some of the brave fellows were murder- 
ed. The remainder were anxious for a sight of the 
“ gray-backs ;” and when Lieutenant Upton, a brave 
officer on General Tyler's staff, called for a party 
for a scout, they were ready. Lieutenant U. went 
some distance into the country, and obtained much 
valuable information. At one place he visited the 
house of a well-known secessionist, and succeeded 
in making the inmates believe the party were all 
‘¢secesh.” He found out the whereabouts and 
strength of the enemy, and feasted on the best the 
gardens and cellars afforded. All went well till a 
cap-pouch, that had been very carefully placed over 
the letters O. V. M. on the waist-belt plates of the 
men, became misplaced, and one of the young la- 
dies, who had been very forward in ove the de- 
sired information, became alarmed, and asked the 
meaning of the letters. The Lieutenant was as 
ready with a reply as he would have been if it had 
been an order to surrender. ‘‘They mean,” said 
he, “Old Virginia Militia.” The explanation was 
perfectly satisfactory, and the Lieutenant took his 
departure. But the household soon occupied apart- 
ments in Washington at the expense of the Govern- 
ment, 


Here is one from a 


of the country 


Anp here we have a letter from the navy: 
Old numbers of Harper are ever a source of new 
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pleasure. Yesterday I was “— ASC d to learn that a 
thoughtful brother officer had secured the June and 
Julyi Believe m ad thoroughly. 
The author of th “Two Weeks at Port 
Royal,” in the is in error as to the 
exploit of Captain Rh i apturing a picket- 
guard of rebels “ last yes It was not ‘‘in one of 
the rivers of Florida,” but near N ‘ orth Edisto River 
in South ¢ The act wudacio 
a one as only A. C. Rhind 
I know him well, and can ; 
roic deeds to those chronicled by } 
In April, 1862, Captain Rhind 
of the C stationed in Ed 
He had been informed of the existence 
battery on the Dawho River, twelve miles inland. 
On the morning of the 29th he on board thy 
gun-boat FL. B. Hale (commanded by Lieutenant J. 
H. Gillis) and announced his intention to take the 
battery. Soon we were under way, and a few 
moments were in sight of the rebels. I shall never 
forget his little speech to the men from the Crt 
er who accompanied us on the expedition : 
that battery has bothered us long 
must have it, if we have to put the //ale sq 
abreast of it. Stand ready, and if any of the / 
men are knocked away from their guns you 
in and fill their places.” 
With a cheer the men responded, a 
we had the battery. { 
in ambush at Pine 
and musketry 


sues, >, they were r 
> articl 
June number 


‘arolina. @” 3 11- 


wot 


usader 


came 


30N 8, 


We 


1are 


enough, 
“+ 
l 7 


jump 


id in an ho 

rebels were 

field 

pice li 
was heard the voice 
have you there, leadsn 
** All right,” says Rhind; 
short time that ambush w ‘cleaned out. 

A better man than A, C. "Rhind never trod : 
Brave, courteous, and manly in all things, 
ornament to the service. 


boys!” 


andi 


Anp this is from the farther South : 

We sometimes see a stray copy of / 
here in the wilderness. The jok 
though innocuous to mosquitoes and moec nasi, 
good for the blues, which dd sometimes prevail even 
here, when the rebs let us alone for any length of 
time. 

Some of the marines who were on shore fr 
Monitors the other day were telling sea-stories to ¢ 
crowd of soldiers. Among others, one involvin 
popular superstition among sailors. 

One of their comrades fell overboard from 
topsail-yard while reefing in a gale of wind. 
was supposed to be instantly killed; but the crew 
saw him standing erect in the water, and immedi 
ately lowered a boat, against the wishes of tie 
tain, As their hands reached out to catch him he 
sunk suddenly away from them into the water, as 
the captain had told them he would. Observing a 
look of incredulity on the face of Sergeant B—— 
who has often ‘spliced the main brace,” and is some- 
thing of a wag withal, the narrator asked, suddenly, 

**Do you not believe it?” 

“Oh yes,” said he, ‘I believe it, for I've been to 
sea, and in fact fell overboard myself once.” 

“ How did that come about ?” 

‘Tt was down in the Gulf, coming from the West 
Indies. The captain didn’t like me very well, so he 
went on and left me. I swam a little—just enough 

| to keep myself afloat—for a number of days.” 
| ‘But didn’t you ever see the vessel ag 
“Oh yes; but she went home and discharged 
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. . | 
her, climbed up the bobstays, and went on board.” | 
The marines were suddenly impressed with a de- 

sire to go up and hear the band play. 





Avr a term of the Genesee (New York) Circuit, 
Judge G——r, noted alike for his legal ability and | 
petulance, remarked to Lawyer M 1 (who had | 
just called up a case of trivial character, which 
somewhat riled ‘‘his Honor”) that such suits, in- 
stead of taking up the time of the Circuit, would be 
more properly disposed of by submitting the same | 
to a jury of old women. 

Lawyer M——1, somewhat hurt by the reproof, 
replied, very modestly and feelingly, that, without | 
taking any exceptions to the opinion of the honora- 
ble Court, he thought his cause could not have been 
before a more appropriate tribunal. 





Ly1vG, like all other vices, is sure to grow upon 
a person, until, as we often hear it remarked, ‘he'd | 
rather lie than tell the truth,” ‘‘he can’t tell the 
truth,” ete., ete. ‘‘Old Uncle Dunn,” as he was | 
familiarly called by his neighbors, fairly ranked | 
among the class termed ‘‘ old liars ;” and the habit 
also proved contagious to his wife, who, after a time, | 
and no matter how incredible the story, always had | 
her say in corroboration. 

Upon a certain occasion he was asked by J. S. 
G—— (always full of fun, and for the purpose of a | 
laugh at the reply) if he was not acquainted with | 
Washington. 

‘* Why, law, John, General Washington was one | 
of the best friends I ever had, and would never let 
any one else do his baking for him, Many a time | 
I have baked up eighteen and twenty barrels of flour 
for him before breakfast.” 

The old lady here arose, took her old black pipe | 
from her mouth, and walking across the room, half | 
bent down with age, added, 

‘Yes, yes, John; and don’t my poor old bones | 
remind me of it every day ?” 











| 
An Eastern young lady writes: 

We were riding one morning —S—— and Ban | 
through the corn-growing districts of New Hamp- | 
shire, where the farmers are obliged to resort to va- 
rious ingenious artifices and cunningly contrived 
imitations to rid their corn-fields of the crows. We 
had noticed several nondescript scarecrows standing 
sentry in the corn-fields lining the road, and we ad- | 


‘mired the ingenuity displayed by the inventors. | 


Presently we came to one erected in a broad, open 
field. It stood with its back toward us, and was 
got up with the usual characteristics—torn, brim- 
less hat, coat and pants of many colors, the whole 
plentifully festooned with rags, fluttering in the | 
breeze. But instead of the straight, outstanding 
arms or loose, flopping sleeves peculiar to figures of | 
this description, it was leaning over a hoe-handle, | 
as if in meditative mood. 

‘**There’s a good scarecrow,” said S——. 

“Capital!” I rejoined—‘‘so natural the crows 
will give that a wide berth, I'll wager.” 

And I turned for another look. But as I looked 
lo! the very natural scarecrow turned slowly on his | 
heel and went to hoeing! 





A youne lady in Oregon writes to the Drawer: 

Iam trying to pay off my indebtedness to you by | 
sending a few of the many little incidents which I 
see and hear in this distant land. When we are all 


her cargo, and was coming back again. I swam to| gathered around the family fireside and receive the 
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mail, //arper is hailed with joy. My quiet and 
grave father—a venerable minister—the first thing 
after reading the war news, will call for ¢ some. 
thing from the Drawer.” And then, O Drawer! jt 
would do your merry heart good to see how we enjoy 
your good things. But I must tell my stories: * 

Two young men from the ‘‘ land of Paddies,” one 
of whom possessed a tolerable education, were one 
day speaking about bad writing. Teddy thought 
he could read any writing that he ever saw. Faith, 
an’ I'll bet you a horse that I can write so that you 
can’t read it,” said Pat. Teddy gave him a pen and 
paper, and told him to write. ‘An’ what shall I 
write ?” asked Patrick. ‘‘Oh, any thing ye wish,” 
answered Teddy. ‘Shure en’ I wish ye'd tell me 
what to write,” insisted Pat, scratching his head. 
“Well,” says Teddy, seeing old Tiger walk before 
the door, ‘s’posin’ ye write, ‘The dog is walking in 
the yard ;’ and I'll give ye a horse if I can’t read it.” 
‘Done! But I don’t know whether it’s meself that 
can spell it right at all, at all ;” and Teddy spelled 
word after word while Pat wrote. When done, Pat, 
with a triumphant flourish, handed him the paper, 
saying, ‘‘ Now, if you read that the pony’s yours, for 
shure.” Teddy took the paper and read it right off, 
much to the surprise of Patrick, who acknowledged 
that the bet was fairly won. 





Mr. W. said that while teaching the first 
school he took charge of in Oregon he was much puz- 
zled with the meaning of some of the words he heard 
used. He was one day talking to a bright little fel- 
low of five summers, and asked him whether he had 
any apples at home. ‘‘ Nowitka, we have hiyu ap- 
ples,” answered the boy—meaning to tell him, ‘ Yes, 
we have many apples.” He was completely mysti- 
fied, but durst not ask what was meant, for fear the 
children would think their teacher had no education. 
He also said that he had examined Webster’s dic- 
tionary for the word “ cultus,” but all in vain. He 





| heard many persons using it, and supposed that he 


would find it in the dictionary. It is an Indian 
word signifying ‘‘ mean or worthless.” 

And it is true that, in this country, if one does not 
know the “ lingo,” he will often be troubled in con- 


| versing with the Oregonians. 





From North Carolina come the following inci- 
dents of soldier life : 

The following has been told me of the siege of 
Newberne. Just before the battle began a militia 
Captain was endeavoring to get a company of Home 
Guards organized to go down to meet the ‘‘ invader.” 
The men were on the ground, and the Captain, who 
had evidently never read Hardee’s Tactics, wanted 
to form them into two ranks; but instead of the 
usual order, ‘‘ In two ranks form company—march!” 
substituted one entirely original, and shouted at the 
top of his voice, “Jn two lines right smart —go 


| ahead!” 


Tut is almost as good as the following report 
of a sergeant of one of the colored regiments lately 
organized. Every one who has ever seen a dress 
parade knows that, just before the ranks are broken, 


| the Adjutant gives the order, ‘‘ First Sergeants to 
| the front and centre!” when the representatives of 


all the companies form a line at the front and centre 
of the regiment, and each one, from Company A to K, 
after making the proper salute, says, ‘‘ Company — 
all present, or accounted for.” The usual routine had 
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been performed in the colored regiment, and the ser- 
-eants ordered to the front, when the sable orderly 
of Company A, after coming to a shoulder and bring- 
ing his left hand to a salute, forgot what to say, and 
in that position looked right and left, greatly em- 
‘‘How is your Company?” asked the 
With a chuckle of relief Sambo quickly 


my 


barrassed. 
Adjutant. 
replied, ‘* Company all well, tankee, Sir! 


Ix Central Missouri a correspondent writes : 

Though long entertained with reading the many 
cood things in your Magazine, among which are the 
contents of the Drawer, I have seen but few contri- 
butions from this quarter of the world. Here is one, 
and authentic: 

Bill Myers was one of the earliest and most noto- 
rious bushwhackers and horse thieves in Missouri; 
his stealing of horses, guns, and every thing else 
that came in the way, being all done in the name of 
the ‘‘Southern Confederacy.” Soon after he com- 
menced his patriotic career he stole from a Union 
man one of the finest horses in the neighborhood, 
and continued to use him as his war-horse through 
many hard chases, both in pursuit of plunder and in 
retreat from the pursuit of the avenging Union sol- 
diers, until he was completely broken down and used 
up. In this condition Bill rode him into the neigh- 
borhood whence he stole him, and where he (Myers) 
had previously lived. Bill had a particular friend 
named M‘Fadden, who owned a fine farm, plenty of 
fine horses, cattle, etc., and a few likely darkeys; 
and there Bill went by night, confident of a warm 
reception and good lodgings for himself and his 
broken-down horse. M‘Fadden was like thousands 
in Missouri, who ‘‘ took no sides—no part nor lot in 
the war” publicly, but would privately aid and en- 
courage the bushwhackers in every way possible, 
when it could be done without detection. A watch 
being set to guard against any sudden surprise, Bill 
entertained his host with many an adventure and 
hairbreadth escape from capture and death, in which 
M‘Fadden was greatly interested and deeply sym- 
pathized. M‘Fadden noticed the wretched condition 
of Bill’s horse, the property of a former intimate 


friend, but now abused as ‘‘a black Republican,” | 


who had contributed but a very small amount of 
what he ought to do in support of Southern rights ; 


and urged Bill by all means to get a better horse— | 


that one doing the service and running the risks he 
did in support of ‘“‘our cause,” ought to be well 
mounted all the time, and that not at his own ex- 
pense—it being understood, of course, at the expense 
of “ black Republicans.” Bill admitted the justice 
of his friend’s averments, but spoke of the risks of 
taking horses wherever he could find them, the ex- 
asperation of the community at that kind of war, 
and of the injury it had done to their cause, however 
proper in itself. M‘Fadden thought all such qualms 
of conscience out of place, and urged, ‘‘ Every thing 
for the cause; nothing for men.” But it was grow- 


ing late, and as Bill had to be up and off before day- | 


light, as the ‘‘ Feds” might be about, with many 
kind wishes and hopes of success each retired to bed, 
with the understanding that Bill, knowing where to 
find his poor broken-down horse, would wait on him- 
self when he should leave before the light of dawn. 

M‘Fadden was too much exhilarated by the excit- 
ing scenes narrated by his friend Bill to sleep sound- 
ly. He was wakeful, and distinctly heard the soft 
footsteps of Bill as he retired quietly, in order not to 


awake his friend or his family, or to arouse the sus- | 


picion of any thing ‘‘ wrong in Denmark.” But 
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M‘Fadden was rejoiced to know that Bill was again 
safely ‘‘ at sea” in the bush, and that nothing had 
occurred to betray him (M‘F.) as the harborer of a 
bushwhacker. But alas for the sequel! Quite early 
in the morning the contraband whose business it was 
to feed the horses and prepare for the work of the 
day came thundering at his master’s door. ‘‘ Mas- 
ter, master! your fine bay hoss, Ned Buntline, is 


| dun bin stole and gone, and dat old broke-down gray 
| hoss what Mass Bill rode is thar in the stable whar 


your hoss was!” M/‘Fadden sprang from the bed as 
if an earthquake was just beginning to rumble, and 
cried out, ‘Oh surely, Jack, you are mistaken!” 
But quick as possible he hauled on his trowsers and 
ran to the stable; and, sure enough, there was old 
gray—once the elegant charger of his old friend and 
neighbor, but now a hated “‘ black Republican,” as 
all Union men are called by the rebels—and his own 
fine bay was out and gone, “ and if forever,” ** then 
still forever,” etc. If I don’t quote right, your read- 
ers can hunt up the documents for themselves. But 
the facts of the case were too palpable to be mis- 
understood. Bill had taken his friend’s advice, and 
merely exchanged old gray for a better charger. 
But the misfortune did not stop there. Had it been 
in a distant neighborhood from the old home of Bill, 
M‘Fadden might have retained “old gray,” as a 
stray waiting for the call of his proper owner, but 
being right at home old gray, though badly broken- 
down, was too well known to be retained on the farm, 
and was accordingly sent home to his proper owner, 
with the singular explanation that he was found in 
the stable in place of his own fine bay, which was 
supposed to be stolen by some unknown bush- 
whacker. 


A CAPITAL example, writes a reader, of what is 
often termed “‘ taking the starch out” happened re- 
cently in a country bank in New England. <A pomp- 
ous, well-dressed individual entered the bank, and, 
addressing the teller, who is something of a wag, 
inquired, 

‘*Is the cashier in?” 

“No, Sir,” was the reply. 

‘* Well, I am dealing in pens, supplying the New 
England banks pretty largely, and I suppose it will 
be proper for me to deal with the cashier.” 

‘**T suppose it will,” said the teller. 

“Very well; I will wait.” 

The pen-peddler took a chair, and sat composedly 
for a full hour, waiting for the cashier. By that 
time he began to grow uneasy, but sat twisting in 
his chair for about twenty minutes, and, seeing no 
prospect of a change in his circumstances, asked the 
teller how soon the cashier would be in. 

** Well, I don’t know exactly,” said the waggish 
teller, “but I expect him in about eight weeks. 
| He has just gone to Lake Superior, and told me he 
thought he should come back in that time.” 

Peddler thought he would not wait. 

‘Oh, you stay if you wish,” said the teller, very 
blandly. ‘‘We have no objection to your sitting 
here in the daytime, and you can probably find some 
place in town where they will be glad to keep you 
| nights.” 
| The pompous peddler disappeared without anoth- 

er word, 


| 


A Drawer lover in Fort Lyon, Colorado Territo- 
| ry, sends us a very good story of a clever corporal : 
We have in our company a corporal who is noted 
| for being a good fellow generally. One night re- 








a Ro 
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cently he was on a “‘ bender,” ont “her very noisy, 
was visited by the officer of the day (one of our own 
lieutenants), and requested to keep quiet and extin- 
guish the light, it being then after taps, to which, 


of course, he readily assented. After giving the | 


corporal a slight reprimand he started for his office, 
but he scarcely got out of the house before W: 
had the candle lighted and was yelling as lustily as 
ever. The lieutenant, being “riled” at not having z 
his orders obeyed, returned and accosted him : 

**Did I not tell you to put that light out?” 

“* Well,” said W——, “ did I not put it out ?” 

“You did; but why did you relight it?” 

‘* Because,” said W——, ‘‘ you did not tell me to 
keep it out.” 





This exasperated the lieutenant so that he re- | 





quested W to accompany him to the guard- 
house, there to pay the penalty of disobeying orders. 
On the way thither he said, 

** Lieutenant, it is pretty rough to put a fellow in 
that filthy hole for feeling a little good and making 
it known.” 

“You willfully disobeyed orders, and added im- 
pertinence thereto; you have been setting a bad | 
example, where you should have set a good one; 
you knew better than to do as you have done.” 

“Tbeg your pardon, Lieutenant ; as I understand 
it, a soldier ain't supposed to know any thing.” 

The lieutenant, knowing the truth of the remark, 
allowed him to return to his quarters, on his assur- 
ing him he would remain quiet the rest of the night. 


A Wisconsin gentleman comes to the Drawer 
with a capital Western yarn: 

I was sitting in Tom Mason’s store the other day, 
and with several others was taking things as easy as 
possible, when G related the following story, 
which I thought too good to be lost. 

“Several years ago the —th Regiment United 
States Regulars were quartered at A , near Ni- 
agara Falls. Among the privates of that gallant 
regiment was B 
monter, who was always in some scrape or other. 
One day he obtained leave to take a day’s shooting 
on the Canada side. He went early in the morning, 
and hunted all day with very poor success. Late 
in the afternoon he was slowly wending his way 
home, ill pleased with his poor success, when he saw 
seated on a tree within easy shooting distance a large 











crow. ‘To level his gun and fire was the impulse of | 


a moment, and down tumbles the crow almost at his 
feet. Now it happened that the crow was a tame 
one, and a pet of General C——, who was one of the 
wealthiest landowners in Canada, and who owned 
the property on which B—— stood. And it so hap- 
pened that the General was an unseen witness of the 
death of his favorite. Enraged at its loss he de- 


termined to punish the offender in a manner that he | 


would be likely to remember. So coming forward 
in a friendly manner, he nodded to B——, who sa- 
luted him in return. 

** You've got a fine gun there,’ said the General. 
‘** Yaas,’ said B——, handing it to the General ; 
‘that’s just the neatest double-barreled gun around | 

these diggins.’ 

‘*The General turned the gun round and exam- 
ined it carefully, then putting the barrel that was 
still loaded at full cock to his shoulder, and pointing | 
it at B— , said, 

*** You have willfully shot the greatest favorite I 
had, and now you've got to eat it” 

“ B—— explained, and begged, and prayed, but 


to no purpose ; the General was unmoved by his en- | 


, a tall, lank, red-haired Ver- | 


l treaties, and told him he must eat it or die. 
once more turned his eyes piteously toward th 
| eral, but the cold, wicked eye glancing along 
gun-barrel convinced him (as he afterward 
that there was fire init. So with a groan he picked 
up the crow, and shutting his eyes commenced hj 
disagreeable meal. He worried down three o; 
— and then stopped, unable to eat “* 
| the disgusting carrion; and the General, 
| that he had gone far enough, told him tha it wi 
do; and after advising him t to ne more careful in fue 
ture what he shot, handed him his gun and told him 
he could go. As soon as B—— got his gun in his 
| hand he turned fiercely upon the General, and said, 
} 








“¢Tt’s my turn now! You eat the remainder of 
the crow.’ 

‘In vain the General stamped, and swore, and 
finally prayed to be let off. B was as firm as 
he himself had been a few minutes before. Ni thing 
would satisfy the enraged soldier but that the Ger 
eral should eat the whole of what was left, and 
which he had to do before B let him off. 

‘*The next day the General went to B—s Col 
onel, and complained that he had been grossly 
sulted by one of his soldiers the day previous. 

‘*The Colonel inquired what one. 

‘Why,’ said the General, ‘he was a tall, 
ill-favored fellow, with red hair.’ 

‘Ha!’ said the Colonel, ‘I know him; he is al- 
ways in some scrape. Orderly, bring B—— here 
immediately.’ 

‘In a few minutes the orderly returned, bring- 
ing B , who was wondering what scrape he was 
in now. 
se B 

gentleman ?” 
| ‘*What! me?’ said B 

















said the Colonel, ‘do you know this 





, looking as amazed 


as possible. 
** Yes,’ said the Colonel ; ‘do you know him ?’ 
| *** Yes, we are slightly acquainted,’ said B—~ (a 


happy thotght striking him). 
yesterday !” 

“* The General could hold in no longer ; but burst- 
ing into a hearty laugh he told the Colonel to let 
him go, as he heartily forgave him.” 


‘We dined together 





Ir is told of a well-known American map-agent 
out here that, on a recent trip in the interior of the 
island, he was attacked by highway robbers, who 
demanded his money. Being more prudent than to 
carry money in the country, they failed in making 
a haul. ‘ But,” said our Yankee, “I have some 
splendid maps of the Island along with me, which I 
would like to show you ;” and in a twinkling he was 
| off his horse, had a map stuck up on a pole, and ex- 

plained it so effectually that he sold each of the ban- 
| ditti a map, pocketed the money, and resumed his 
| journey, better off for the encounter. 


HiserntAnN bulls are proverbial; and the follow- 
i | ing is quite as amusing as some which have already 
| found a place in the Drawer: 

One of our friends in Putnam County, New York 
(familiarly known as Hoop-pole County), had en- 
gaged an Irishman fresh from the Emerald Isle. 
Pat was duly set to work in the garden. It so hap- 
| pened that one or two pumpkin vines were growing 
among the cucumbers; and as Pat spied the pump- 

kins he cried out, in the rich brogue for which his 
land is famous, and with the amazement an Irish- 
| man only can exhibit, ‘‘ An’ sure this is the first 
| time I iver saw pumpkins growing upon cucumber 
vines!” 





EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


An officer on the 1 United States steamer Florida, 
off Wilmington, North Carolina, writes to the Draw- 
er: Down here on the blockade we find but little to 
interrupt the monotony of our life, and are all the 
more ready to enjoy a good laugh when the oppor- 
tunity offers. Most of the many landsmen which 
the scarcity of seamen compels Government to ship 
iy the navy now see salt-water for the first time, 
1, as ‘say be supposed, are novices in every thing 
rtaining to nautical matters. Of course a strict 
tch is kept by us for strange sail. One coming 
ght a few days ago which was not reported by 
on the look-out to the officer of 
e deck, was overhauled by that latter functionary 
for his neglect. 
“T did report it, Sir.” 
“You did report it! 
‘*Mr. Banker, Sir.” 
‘‘Mr. Banker? No such person on 
What do you mean ?” 
‘Why the gentleman who lives 
isement there,” 


‘ rreen-horn” 


Who to 2?” 
board the 


down in the 
pointing to Captain B.’s compan- 
jon-way. 


Tuts comes from 
cidedly original ; 

About a year ago a number of parties being at- 
icked with the oleaginous fev 


the petroleum country, and is 


er resolved to associ- 
ate themselves together and dig for oil. They 
cted a site in the woods, which had been * pros- 
ected” and highly recommended by one of their 
imber (about six miles from a railroad station laid 
lown on the map, but not yet built), and having 
inized, agreed to have the first of a series of pro- 
sed wells dug, not by contract, as was usual, but 
day’s-work. Having procured the necessary 
including a compass for guidance in the woods, 
the work was duly proceeded with, and progress 
m time to time reported. Calls for the ‘‘ sinews” 
also made, and promptly met until the well 
was said to be down over 100 feet, with a good show 
for oil. This was about the time of the “ Annual 
Meeting,” and more money being called for, it was 
leemed advisable to have the well remeasured and 
reported on. Judge of the surprise of the stock- 
holders when, to use the language of one of the 
patriarchs in oil, the force of the oil from below had 
ed the hole up to 86 feet! Here was a stunner, 


se- 


] 


¢ 
tools, 


were 


and as the well had cost something like 2400, and | 


the resources of the Company were limited, matters 
have ever since remained in statu quo. The latest, 
and probably the most feasible proposal, is to have 

the balance of the hole taken up and cut into lengths 
Si 7” pump- logs! 


A CORRESPONDENT in the army at Murfreesboro 
writes to the Drawer: 

We have a case in Company I, familiarly known 
as “* Slick.” 

Slick was passing General Johnson’s head-quar- 
ters one day, and without any ceremony fired his gun 
almost in the face of the General himself. 

“What!” saysthe General. ‘‘ Do younot know 
the penalty of firing your gun without orders to do 
80? 

“Why, no, Sir,” says Slick, very innocently. 

“ Well,” replied the General, ‘‘I will tell you. 
It is the loss of a month's pay 

‘You don’t say so!” says Slick, and very coolly 
puts his hand in his pocket and draws therefrom an 
old greasy wallet, opens it, and offers the General 
thirteen dollars in i he saying, 


Vor. XXVII.—No. 160.—N x* 


** Well, 
pressure |” 
It is nee 


General, I guess I am able to stand the 


iless to say that the Gene ral disconti: 
the conversation immediately. 


ue d 
Slick was not fined. 

B., of Michigan, 
illegible, sends us a couple of good anecdotes. 
compositor to whom the 


whose handwriting is very 
The 
‘-copy” was given, finding 
some difficulty in deciphering the words, was direct 
ed to ** put in any thing” in place of a word which he 
could not make out, and it should be corrected in the 
proof. Here is the ‘first proof” of the anecdotes : 

Jake S at tunabentz, se all 
llowed to shift a chew « 


runs a small steamb 
stka ** passengers are not a ’ 
co from one side of the mouth to the other, nubp ruc us 
fast to the dock.” Jake is also the proprietor of one of 
the most charming wives rd hist part of our country. A 
year ago ike nut mlitl an accident which deprived her of 
ursd ry her front teeth, girrisg bur mouth, Jakes aid, 
very much the appearance of an open sepulchre. Last 
fall she went to Boston, mid returned Usis Yviny with her 
mouth full of bran-new ivor improving her appear 
ance tom neh Urat her friends all remarked upon it. Ar- 
mory thrust I remarked to Jake, the trince kos vetum I 
thought his wife the handsomest woman in town, * Uzlls 
ogr I, ought to be; I have just laid out $200 in re- 
pairin’ on her.” 


as 


ies 


she 


Wate the last Census was being taken I was a use dirt 
of one of the Far Western States, the U. 8. Marshal er 
rotriet roar a Pug de pinified old gentleman, not much in 
clined to hard work limustp, although he commended it 
very highly in othera. In thue fare sat quietly in his of 
fice ma tel bur revirol deputies do all the running about, 
etc. One day topik wated in his office, with a number 
of his friends about him, Trew ar interrupted by Ure em- 
brace at a fair widow lady who lived in an adjoining town. 
She had come she said to enter a complaint against me 
other depu who ilrevaid had insulted her with ernest 
scandalous manner, Ure musholl asked her what he said, 
tohirt purtiore she declined to answer, hazing mat riea 
expression that he made use of was cne that no lady wool 
heare to repeat, erfriedly in the presence of to marry gen- 
tlemen. The Marshal insisted refranit tne he must know 
what Ureer poipian tooz, in order mat ko hught decide 
ronemer the deputy had given sufficient cause for removal 
at ual. Furolly she said if me amier gentleman brontd 
withdraw she would try duet muster her feelings ruffiian 
ley to tell him, acanomyly all but the marshal retired loan 
a dying ram, when, with her face crimson with blushes, 
she whispered in his ear, ‘* He asked me what was the state 


ties, 


| of my nativity.” 
| 


Goon old Deacon A——, having occasion to spend 
a night at a hotel, was assigned a room in which 
there were three single beds, two of which already 
contained occupants. Soon after the light was ex- 


tinguished a man in one of the other beds began 


|to snore so loudly as to prevent his falling asleep. 


The tumult increased as the night wore away, until 
it became absolutely fearful. Some two or three 
hours after midnight the snorer turned himself in 
bed, gave a hideous groan, and became silent. The 
Deacon had supposed the third gentleman asleep 
until, at this juncture, he heard him exclaim, ‘‘ He's 
dead! thank God! He's dead!” 

Cumrron keeps a nine-pin alley, and one day he 
was seen leaning up against the outside of it weep- 
ing as if his heart would break. ‘* What's the mat- 
ter?” inquired one of his friends, who was passing. 
‘*Matter enough,” he said. ‘‘ I’m clean done over ; 
my boy Charley’s dead. I'm mighty misfortunate 
in babies. Just as soon as the sy gets big enough to 
set up the pins they dies!” And poor Cumpton 
sobbed on. 
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By 1860.—* Tree pound and a half flour. Any thing| 1863.—** No flour to-day. Shtop! I tink de poys 
ies else to-day, Madame ?” | found a hunder bar'ls in one corner. You ask dem.” 
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1863.—‘‘ Indade, ma’am, me neck and arms ache 
| wid the weight of the jewelry.” 





i i 1860.—‘* Me back is bruck entirely wid bending 
‘ over the wash-tub.” 





| Feshwons for September. 


Furnished by Mr. G. Broprr, 300 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by 
Vorct from actual articles of Costume. 


Ficure 1.—Ripixe Dress. 
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Figures 2 


Figure 4.—UNpER-SLEEVE. 


AND 3.—CHILDREN’s DRESSEs. 


~ 


| 


HE Riprxe Dress is composed of mouse-colored 
poplin, the coat and gilet being several shades 
lighter than the skirt. The coat has a broad band of 
moire antique matching the color of the skirt. A 
similar band, passing down the outside of the sleeves 
from the shoulder, forms the cuffs, It is ornament- 
ed with buttons. In some dresses the skirt has also 
bands of moire antique passing down the side, the 
color matching that of the coat. The hat is steeple- 
crowned. 

The Boy’s Dress is of piqué, with double sles, 
the upper one being full and slashed, with cord 
lacing; the under one fitting the arm. The shirt 
bosom is of fine insertion. Around the neck is a 
frill and a fancy searf. The pants are of nansouk. 

The Grrt’s Dress is of white muslin, with infant 
body, and three plaits in the skirt. The over-dress 
is of Polish-green merino, with very dark-green em- 
broidery. The underskirt is embroidered in needle- 
work. 

The UnpEer-SLEEVE is of lace, with narrow loops 
of deep crimson silk at the wrists ; these pass in lines 
up the sleeves. The cuffs are of Valenciennes lace. 





